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N UMEROUS formalities are ſeldom uſed 4.0. 13:9. 


but to cover diſtruſt or injuſtice. Henry the 
Fourth, knowing the weakneſs of his title, was, 
at leaſt, determined to give his coronation all 
poſſible ſolemnity, and to make religion a cloak 
to cover his uſurpation. Accordingly, particu- 
lar care was taken to procure a certain. oil, ſaid 
to have been preſented by the Virgin Mary jo 
Thomas Becket, during his exile. "The phial 
that contained this precious balm had fallen into 
the hands of a hermit, who gave it to the duke 
of Lancaſter, aſſuring him, that all kings an- 
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| | ointed with that oil would become true cham- 
pions of the church. On the preſent occaſion, 
being ſeiſed by Henry among the other jewels of 
Richard, he was anointed with it in all the forms; 
at the ſame time declaring, that he had aſcended 
| the throne by the right 7 conqueſt, the reſigna- 
tion of Richard in dis favour, and as the moſt 
* direct deſcendant of Henry the Third, king of 
England. Theſe were the formalities made uſe 
of to hide his ambition, or perhaps quiet his own 
fears; for the heir of the houſe of Mortimer, who 
had in the late reign been declared in parlia- 
ment the true heir to the crown, was ſtill alive, 
though but a boy of ſeven years of age. Him 
Henry detained, together with his younger brother, 
in an honourable cuſtody, at Windſor caſtle. 

But notwithſtanding theſe precautions for his 
ſecurity, Henry ſoon Pound that the throne of an 
uſurper is ever a bed of thorns. Such violent 
animoſities broke out among the barons, in the n 
firſt ſeſſion of his parliament, that forty challenges tl 
were given and received, and forty gauntlets fr 
thrown down, as pledges of the ſincerity of their v: 
reſentment. But though theſe commotions were 0¹ 
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ſeemingly ſuppreſſed by his moderation for that 
time, yet they ſoon broke out into rebellion; and 
a conſpiracy was ſet on foot for ſeiſing Henry at 


Windſor, and replacing Richard on the throne, 


who was ſuppoſed to be yet alive. This plot was or 
ſet on foot by the earls of Rutland, Kent, Hunt- ar 
ingdon, and lord Spenſer, whom Henry had de- ro 
graded from ſuͤperior titles, conferred upon them ar 
by. the late king. The particulars of their ſcheme ne 
. were committed to writing, and each of the con- he 
' tederates had a copy ſigned by all the reſt. A- ine 
mong the number of theſe, the duke of Aumerle pl. 
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was one, furniſhed with a paper, which he un- 
fortunately dropt out of his boſom as he was 
ſitting one day at dinner with his father, the duke 
of York. The father perceiving ſomething fall, 
privately. took it up, and to his great aſtoniſh- 
ment diſcovered the contents, which he reſolved, 
with all diligence, to diſcover to the king, and 
accordingly rode off with the utmoſt expedition 
to Windfor, where the court reſided at that junc- 
ture. In the mean time the ſon finding the ſad 


miſchance that had happened, and gueſſing the 


cauſe of his father's expedition, was reſolved, if 
poſlible, to prevent his information; and haſten- 
ing by a ſhorter way, diſcovered the whole to the 
king, and obtained the royal pardon before his 
father could arrive, who coming ſoon after, pro- 
duced the paper with the names of the conſpira- 
tors. 7. | 

In the mean time, while Hong employed the 
molt vigorous efforts to diſpel the riſing ſtorm, 
the conſpirators, finding - their firſt intentions 
fruſtrated, dreſſed up one of the late king's ſer- 
vants, named Maudlin, in royal robes, giving 
out that he was the depoſed monarch, whom 
they had taken from his priſon, and were willing 
to replace on the throne, Pity is a paſſion for 
which the Engliſh have ever been remarkable ; 
majeſty in diſtreſs was an object ſufficient at 
once to excite their loyalty and compaſſion; 


and hey accordingly flocked in great numbers 


round the ſtandard of the conſpirators. Their 
army ſoon became conſiderable, and encamped 
near Cirenceſter, while the leaders took up their 
head quarters within the city; yet ſo careleſs or 
inexperienced were they, that they neglected to 
place proper guards at the Y and the — 
2 0 
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of the place. This was quickly perceived by 
the mayor of the town, who was in the intereſts 
of the King: this magiſtrate aſſembling four hun- 
dred men in the night, ſecured the gates, ſo as to 
exclude the army encamped without, and then 
he attacked the chiefs within. The earls of Kent 
and Saliſbury were taken, after an obſtinate re- 


ſiſtance, and beheaded on the ſpot by the mayor's 


order. The earl of Huntingdon, and lord 
Spenſer, eſcaped over the tops of the houſes into 
the camp, in hopes of ſtorming the town at the 
head of their forces; but they quickly had the 
mortific ation to find the tents and baggage aban- 
doned by the ſoldiers, who, upon hearing the 
noiſe and tumult within, had concluded, that a 
party of the king's army had entered privately to 
| ſtrengthen the townſmen ; and under the con- 
viction of this, they fled with the utmoſt preci- 

pitation. 
The two lords perceiving that all hope was 
over, endeavoured to conceal themſelves ſepa- 
rately ; but they were ſoon after taken, and Joſt 
their heads upon a ſcaffold by tbe king's order, 
Their deaths were ſoon after followed by thoſe of 
fir Thomas Blount, and fir Benedict Sely; and 
when the quarters of theſe unhappy men were 
| brought to London, no leſs than eighteen biſhops, 
and thirty-four mitred abbots, joined the popu- 
lace, and met them with the moſt indecent marks 
of joy and exultation, In this ſhocking proceſ- 
lion was ſeen the earl of Rutland carrying the 
head of lord Spenſer, his brother-in-law, in tri- 
umph, after having betrayed him. This miſ- 
creant had been long enured to blood and trea- 
chery : he was inſtrumental in the murder of his 
uncle, the duke of Glouceſter, to pleaſe Richard; 
1 2 f he 
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he fron 'vfter delettöd the faldes forturies of that 


monarch and joined with Henry ; not Jong after, 
he entered into a conſpiracy againſt this monarch, 
after having ſworn allegiance to him ; and now, 


at laſt, betrayed thoſe. very aſſociates whom he 


had feduced into this enterpriſe, carrying in tr 
umph the marks of his execrable villanies. 

ut the ſuppreſſion of a ſingle rebellion was 
not ſufficient to give quiet to a kingdom threat- 
ened with foreign invaſions, and torn by inteſtine 
diſcontents. The king of France had actually 
raiſed a vaſt armament to invade England; but 
a truce was ſoon after concluded for eight 
and twenty years; and it was agreed, that queen 
Ifabel, who had been married to Richard, but 
whoſe marriage had never been conſummated, 
ſhould return to France, her native country. 
The Scots, ſhortly after, began to renew their 


ancient diſturbances; and while the Engliſh 


army marched northward to oppoſe their incur- 
fions, the Welch, on the other fide, under the 
conduct of Owen Glendour, attacked the king- 
dom upon the defencelefs quarter. Many were 


the petty victories gained, and the ravages com- 


mitted on either part in this conteſt. The name 


of Owen Glendour is reſpected among his coun- 


trymen to this very day ; but as all his conqueſts 
procured no laſting advantage, and as all his 
victories only terminated in fame, they are ſcarce 
worth a place in the page of hiſtory. It will be 
ſufficient to obſerve, that whatever honour the 
Engliſh loſt on the fide of Wales, they gained 
an equivalent on that of Scotland ; the Welch 
maintained their ground, although their chief- 
tain, Glendour, was taken priſoner, while the 
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Scots ſtill fled before the Engliſh, and would, 
neither ſubmit, nor yet give them battle. 

It was in a ſkirmiſh between the Scots and the 
Engliſh, that Archibald, earl of Douglas, with 
many of the Scottiſh nobility, were taken priſon- 
ers by the earl of Northumberland, and carried 
to Alnwick caſtle, This ſucceſs was conſidered 
at firſt as of ſignal advantage ; but it was ſoon 
attended with conſequences that were fatal to the 
victors. When Henry received intelligenee of 
this victory, he ſent the earl orders not to ranſom 
his priſoners, as he intended to detain them in 
order to increaſe his demands, in making peace 
with Scotland. This meſſage was highly reſent- 
ed by the earl of Nerd bernd who, by 
the laws of war that prevailed in that age, had 
a right to the ranſom of all ſuch as he had taken 
in battle. The command was ſtill more irkſome, 
as he conſidered the king as his debtor, both for 
ſecurity and his crown. , Indeed, the obligations 
which Henry owed him were of a nature the 
moſt likely to produce ingratitude on the one 
ſide, and diſcontent on the other. The prince 
naturally became jealous of that power which 
had advanced him to the throne ; and the ſub- 
ject thought himſelf entitled to every favour the 
crown had to beſtow. Not that but Henry had 
already conferred the higheſt honours upon him; 
he had made him conſtable of the kingdom, and 
given him ſeveral other employments ; but no- 
thing could ſatisfy this nobleman's ambition, 
while the King had any thing left to give. Ac- 
cordingly, ſtung with this ſuppoſed injury, he 
reſolved to overturn a throne which he had the 
chief hand in eſtabliſhing. A ſcheme was laid, 
in which. the Scots and Welch were to unite 

| their 
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their forces, and to aſſiſt Northumberland in 
elevating Mortimer, as the true heir, to the 
crown of England. When all things were pre- 
pared for the intended inſurrection the earl had 
the mortification to find himſelf unable to lead 
on the troops, being ſeiſed with a ſudden illneſs 
at Berwick. But the want of his preſence was 


well ſupplied by his fon Harry Percy, ſur- 


named Hotſpur, who took the command of the 
troops, and marched them towards Shrewſbury, 
in order to join his forces with thoſe of Glen- 
dour, who,. ſome time before, had been ex- 
changed from priſon, and had now advanced 
with his forces as far as Shropſhire. Upon the 
junction of theſe two armies, they publiſhed a 


manifeſto, which aggravated their real griev- 


ances, and invented more. In the mean time 
Henry, who had received no intelligence of 
their deſigns, was at firſt greatly ſurpriſed at the 
news of this rebellion, But ortune ſeemed to 
befriend him on this occaſion; he had a ſmall 
army in readineſs, which he had intended againſt 
the Scots, and knowing the importance of di- 
ſpatch againſt ſuch active enemies, he inſtantly 
hurried down to Shrewſbury, that he might give 
the rebels battle. | 

Upon the approach of the two armies, both 
ſides ſeemed willing to give a colour to their 
cauſe, by ſhowing a deſire of reconciliation ; 
but when they came to open their mutual de- 
mands, the treaty was turned into abuſe and re- 
crimination. On one fide was objected rebellion 
and ingratitude ; on the other, tyranny and uſurp- 
ation. The two armies were pretty nearly 
equal, each conſiſting of about twelve thouſand 
men; the animoſity on both ſides was inflamed 
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to the higheſt pitch; and no prudence nor mili: 
tary {kill could determine on which fide the 
victory. might incline. Accordingly, a very 
bloody engagement enſued, in which the gene: 
rals on both. ſides exerted themſelves with great 
bravery. Henry. was ſeen every where in: the 
thickeſt of the fight; while. his valiant ſon, who 
was afterwards the renowned conqueror of 
France, fought by. his fide, and, though. wound- 
ed in the face by an arrow, ſtill kept the held, 
and performed aſtoniſhing: acts of valour. On 
the other fide, the daring Hotſpur ſupported 
that renown which he had acquired in ſo many 
blogdy engagements, and every where ſought 
out the king as a noble object of his indigna- 
tion. At laſt, however, his death, from an un- 
known hand, decided the victory; and the for- 
tune of Henry once more prevailed. On that 
bloody day, it is ſaid that no leſs than two thou- 
ſand three hundred gentlemen were ſlain, 
about ſix thouſand private men, of whom two 
thirds were of Hotſpur's army. «+ 47 1 
While this furious tranſaction was going for- 
ward, Northumberland, who. was lately reco- 
vered from his indiſpoſition, was advancing with 
a body of troops to reinforce the army of the 
malcontents, and take upon, him the command. 
But hearing by the way of his ſon's and his bro- 
ther's misfortune, he diſmiſſed his troops, not 
daring to take the field with. ſo ſmall a force, be- 
fore an army ſuperior in number, and fluſhed with 
recent victory. The earl for a while attempted 
to find ſafety by flight, but at laſt being preſſed by 
his. purſuers, and. finding himſelf totally without 
reſource, he choſe rather to throw himſelf upon 
the king's mercy than lead a precarious and in- 
n , a k + d d > « UND , * digent 
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igent life in exile. Upon his appearing before 
7 at York, he pretended that his fole mten- 
tion in arming was to meditate between the two 
ties; and this, though but a very weak apo- 
— ſeemed to ſatisfy the king. Northumber- 
land therefore received a pardon ; Henry pro- 
bably thinking that he was ſufficiently puniſhed 
by the loſs of . his army, and the death of his fa- 
yourite fon. 

But the extinction of one rebellion only feem+ 
ed to give rife to another. The archbiſhop of 
Vork, who had been promoted during the late 
reign, entered into a confederacy with the earl 
of Nottingham, and the earl of Northumber- 
land, who had been ſo lately pardoned, to de- 
throne the king, and ſet young Mortimer in his 
place. Had the forces of theſe infurgents co- 
operated with thoſe that were fo lately over- 
thrown, it is poſſible they might have overpower- 
ed any body of men which the king could bring 
into the field; but they began their operations 
juſt when their confederates were defeated. This 
powerful combination, however, took the field 
and publiſhed a manifeſto, in which they re- 
proached Henry with uſurpation, tyranny, and 
murder; they required that the right line ſhould 
be reſtored, and all grievances redrefſed. The 
earl of Weſtmoreland, who had been ſent againſt 
them with a very inferior force, demanded a 
conference, to which they readily conſented. 
The chiefs, on each fide, met at Skipton, near 
York, and in the preſence of both armies, en- 
tered upon the ſubject of their grievances and 
complaints. The archbiſhop loudly deplored the 
nation's injuries and his own; the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury not only allowed the juſtice of his remon- 
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ſtrances, but begged of him to propoſe the re- 


medies. 'The archbiſhop entered upon many ſti- 
pulations, and the earl granted them all.. He 
now therefore entreated, that ſince they had no- 
thing more to aſk or to fear, they would. dif- 
miſs their forces, and truſt to his honour for 
the reſt. His ſpecious promiſes, and plauſible 
manners, led them to their ruin. The inſur- 


4. P. 145. gents immediately diſbanded their troops, while 


he gave private orders that his own army ſhould 


not diſperſe till farther notice; and thus having 


diſqualified them for defence, inſtantly ſeizing 
upon the archbiſhop and the earl of Northamp- 
ton, he carried them to the king. The. form of 
a trial was a very unneceſſary ceremony, to men 
whoſe fate was pre-determined ; the archbiſhop 
of York was the firſt prelate who was capitally 
puniſhed in England, the earl of Nottingham 
ſhared the ſame fate, and the earl of Nor- 
thumberland found ſafety by flying into Scot- 
land; but he was ſlain a year or two after, in 


an incurſion, by fir Thomas Rokeſby, ſheriff of 


Yorkſhire. 

Such adyantages ſeemed to promiſe the coun- 
try, long torn with factions, and threatened with 
invaſions, ſome degree of repoſe ; but a new ca- 
lamity now began to appear, which, though ſmall 
in the beginning, became, in the courſe of ages, 
attended with moſt dreadful effects. Since Wick- 
liffe had publiſhed his opinions, in the laſt reign, 


his doctrines met with ſo many partiſans, that 


the clergy began to tremble for their influence 
over the minds of the, people. They therefore 
uſed all their intereſt to, bring the king over to 
their party; who had more than once, in for- 
mer times, declared himſelf in favour of the, 
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new doctrines. But at preſent, as he was con- 
ſcious of the weakneſs of his title to the crown, 
he was reſolved to make uſe of every ſupport to 
confirm his pretenſions; and, among others, 
that offered him by the clergy was by no means 
to be thought ſlightly of. He ſeemed to liſten 
with great earneſtneſs to their complaints; and 
took an occaſion to direct his parliament to at- 
tend to the conſervation of the church, which 
he aſſerted was then in danger. How reluctant 
ſoever the' houſe of commons might be to pro- 
ſecute a ſect, whoſe crime at any rate was but 
error, the credit of the court and the cabals of 
the clergy at laſt obtained an act for the burning 
obſtinate heretics. This ſtatute was no ſooner 


paſt than the clergy reſolved to ſhow that it was 


not hung up as an empty terror, but that it would 
be —— with all the force of which it was ca- 
pable. William Sawtre, a follower of Wick- 
liffe, and rector of St. Oſithe's, London, had 
been condemned by the convocation of Canter- 
bury, and was ſoon after burned alive, by virtue 
of the king's writ, delivered to the lord- mayor 
of London. This was the firſt man that ſaffer- 
ed death in England for the ſake of religion; 
but the fires once kindled were not likely to be 
ſoon extinguiſhed, as the clergy had the power 
of continuing the flame. They eaſily perceived, 
that a power of burning their enemies would re- 
vive that ſhare of temporal power which the 

had poſſeſſed ſome centuries before; and in this 
they were not miſtaken. They thus- again re- 
newed their priſtine authority, but upon very 
different grounds; for as in the Saxon times they 
fixed their power upon the affections, ſo they 


now founded it upon the terrors of the * 
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By theſe means Henry feemed to furmount all 
his troubles ; and the calm, which was thus pro- 
duced, was employed by htm in endeavours to 
acquire popularity, which he had Joſt by the 
ſeverities exerciſed during the preceding part 
of his reign, For that reaſon, he often permit- 
ted the houſe of commons to aſſume powers 


which had flot been uſually exerciſed by their 


predeceſſors. In the fixth year of his reign, 
when they voted him the ſupplies, they appoint- 


ed treaſurers of their own, to fee the money dif- 


burſed for the purpoſes intended ; and required 
them to deliver in their accounts to the houſe. 
They propoſed thirty very important articles for 
the government of the king's houſehold ; and, on 
the whole, preſerved their privileges and free- 
dom more entire, during his reign, than that of 
any of his predeceffors. But while the king thus 


laboured, not without fucceſs, to retrieve the re- 


promo he had loft, his ſon Henry, prince of 
ales, ſeemed equally bent on incurring the 
public averſion. He became notorious for all 
kinds of debauchery ; and ever choſe to be ſur- 
rounded by a ſet of wretches, who took pride in 
committing the moſt illegal acts, with the prince 
at their head. The king was not a little morti- 
fied at this degeneracy in his eldeſt fon, who 
feemed entirely forgetful-of his ſtation, although 


he had already exhibited repeated proofs of his 


valour, conduct, and generoſity. Such were 


the exceſſes into which he ran, that one of his 


diſſolute Companions having been brought to 
trial before fir William Gaſcoigne, chief-juftice 
of the king's bench, for ſome miſdemeanor, the 
prince was ſo exaſperated at the iſſue of the trial 


that he ſtruck the judge in open court. The ve- 


nerable 
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nerable magiſtrate, who knew the reverence that 


was due to his ſtation, behaved with a — = 


that became his office, and inamediately ordered 


the prince to be committed to priſon. When 


this tranſaction was reported to the king, who 
was an excellent judge of mankind, he could 
not help exclaiming in a tranſport : © Happy 
«is the king that has a magiſtrate endowed 
* with courage to execute the Jaws upon ſuch 
an offender ; ſtill more happy, in having a 
© ſon willing to ſubmit to ſuch a chaſtiſement.” 
This, in fact, is one of the firſt great inſtances 
we read in the Engliſh hiſtory, of a magiſtrate 
doing 2 in oppoſition to power; ſince, upon 
many former occaſions, we find the judges only 
miniſters of royal caprice. 
Henry, whoſe: health had for ſome time been 
declining, did not long out-live this tranſac- 
tion. He was ſubject to fits, which bereaved 
him, for the time, of his ſenſes; and which, at 


laſt, brought on the near approach of death, at 


Weſtminſter. As his conſtitution decayed, his 
fears of loſing the crown redoubled even to a 
childiſh anxiety. He could .not be perſuaded 
to ſleep, unleſs the royal diadem were laid u 

on his pillow. He reſolved to take the croſs, 
and fight the cauſe of the pilgrims to Jeru- 


ſalem; and even imparted his deſigns to à great 


council, demanding their opinions relative to 
his intended journey: but his diſorder increaſ- 
ing to a violent degree, he was obliged to lay 
aſide his ſcheme, and to prepare for a journey 
of much greater importance. In this fituation, 
as he was one day in a violent paroxyſm, the 
rince of Wales took up the crown and carried 
it away; but the king ſoon after — — 
enſes, 
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ſenſes, and miſling the crown, demanded what 
was become of it? Being informed that the 
prince of Wales had carried it off:“ What! 
« ſaid the king, would he rob me of my right 
before my death?“ But the prince, juſt then 
entering the room, aſſured his father that he 
had no ſuch motives in what he had done, went 
and replaced the crown where he had found it, 
and having received his father's bleſſing, duti- 
fully retired. The king was taken with his laſt fit 
while he was at his devotions before the ſhrine of 
St. Edward the Confeſſor, in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
and from thence he was carried to the Jeruſa- 
lem Chamber. When he had recovered from 
his ſwoon, perceiving himſelf in a ſtrange place, 
he deſired to know where he was, and if the 
apartment had any particular name: being in- 
formed that it was called the Jeruſalem Cham- 
ber, he ſaid, that he then perceived a prophecy 
was fulfilled, which declared that he ſhould 
die in Jeruſalem. Thus ſaying, and recommend- 
ing his ſoul to his Maker, he ſoon after expired, 
in the forty-ſixth year of his age, and the four- 
teenth of his reign. 3 

If we conſider this monarch on one ſide of 
his character, he will appear an object worthy 
the higheſt applauſe; if on the other, of our 


warmeſt indignation. As a man, he was valiant, 


prudent, cool, and: ſagacious. Theſe virtues 
adorned him in his private character; nor did 
his vices appear till ambition brought him with- 
in fight of a throne : it was then that he was 
diſcovered to be. unjuſt, cruel,, gloomy, and ty- 
rannical; and though his reign contributed 
much to the 9 of his ſubjects, yet it was 
| N entirely 
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entirely deſtructive of his own. He was twice 
married: by his firſt wife, Mary de Bohun, he 
had four ſons, Henry, his ſucceſſor; Thomas, 
duke of Clarence; John, duke of Bedford; 
Humphry, duke of Glouceſter: and two daugh- 
ters. By his ſecond wife he had no iſſue, 
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| CH A P XVI. 
Heniy V. 
A.D. wn TEE death of Henry IV: gave the people 
but very little concern, as he had always govern- 
ed them rather by their fears than their affections. 


But the rejoicings made for the ſucceſſion of his 
ſon, notwithſtanding his extravagancies, were 
_ _ manifeſt and ſincere. In the very height and 
madneſs of the revel, he would often give in- 
ſtances of the nobleſt diſpoſition ; and, though 
he did not practiſe the virtues of temperance, be 
always ſhowed that he eſteemed them. But it 
was his courage which, in that martial age, 
chiefly won the people's affection and applauſe. 


3 Courage 


HENRY V. 


Courage and ſuperſtition then made up the whole 
ſyſtem of human duty; nor had the age any 
other idea of heroiſm, but what was the reſult 
of this combination. DS 

The firſt ſteps taken by the young king con- 
firmed all thoſe prepoſſeſſions entertained in his 
favour. He called together his former compa- 
nions, acquainted them with his intended refor- 
mation; exhorted them to follow his example; 
and thus diſmiſſed them from his prefence, al- 
lowing them a competency to ſubſiſt upon, till 
he ſaw them worthy of higher promotion. 
The faithful miniſters of his father, at firſt in- 
deed, began to:tremble for their former juſtice 


in the adminiſtration of their duty; but he ſoon. 


eafed them of their fears, by taking them into 
his friendſhip and confidence. Sir William Gaſ- 
coigne, who thought himſelf the moſt obnoxious, 
met with praiſes inſtead of reproaches, and was 
exhorted to perſeyere in the ſame rigorous and 
impartial execution of juſtice. 

But Henry did not ſtop here; he ſhowed him- 
ſelf willing to correct, not only his own private 
errors, but thoſe of the former reign. He ex- 
preſſed the deepeſt ſorrow for the fate of the 
unhappy Richard, and ordered his funeral obſe- 
2 to be performed with royal folemnity. He 

eemed ambitious to bury all party diſtinctions 
in oblivion ; the good men of either party were 
only dear to him; and the bad vainly alleged 
their loyalty as an extenuation of their vices. 
The exhortations, as well as the example of the 
prince, gave, encouragement to virtue ; all parties 
were equally attached to fo juſt a prince, and 
the defects of his title were forgot, amidft the 
luſtre of his admirable qualities. 
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oppoſed them. The hereſy of 
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In this manner, the people ſeemed happy in 
their, new king; but it is not in the power of 
man to raiſe himſelf entirely above the preju- 
dices of the age in which he lives, or to correct 
thoſe abuſes which often employ the ſagacity of 
whole centuries to diſcover. The vices of the 
clergy had drawn upon them the contempt and 
deteſtation of the people; but they were reſolved 
to continue their ancient power, not by reform- 
ing themſelves, but by perſecuting thoſe who 

Wickliffe, or 
Lollardiſm, as it was called, began to ſpread 
every day more and more, while it received a 


new luſtre from the protection and preaching of 
fir John Oldcaſtle, baron of Cobham, who had 
been one of the king's domeſtics, and ſtood high 
in his favour. His character, both for civil and 
military excellence, pointed him out to Arundel, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, as the proper victim 
of eccleſiaſtical vengeance ; and he applied to 
the king for * to indict lord Cobham, 
as a — guilty of the moſt atrocious here- 
ſy. But the generous nature of the prince was 
averſe to ſuch ſanguinary methods of converſion; 
and he reſolved firſt to try what effects the arts 
of reaſon and perſuaſion would produce upon 
this bold leader of his ſect. He accordingly 
deſired a private conference with lord Cobham; 
but he 2 that nobleman obſtinate in his 
opinions, and determined rather to part with 
lite than what he believed upon conviction. The 
king finding him immoveable, gave him up to 
the fury of his enemies. Perſecution ever pro- 
pagates thoſe errors which it aims at aboliſhing. 
The primate indicted lord Cobham; and, wit 
the aſſiſtance of his ſuffragans, condemned him 

as 
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&s an heretic to be burnt alive. Cobham, how- 
ever, eſcaping from the Tower, in which he was 
confined, the day before his execution, private- 
ly went among his party; and ſtimulating their 
zeal, led them up to London, to take a ſignal | 
revenge of his enemies. But the king, appriſed 
of his intentions, ordered that the eity gates 
ſhould be ſhut; and coming by night with his 
guards into St. Giles's fields, ſeiſed ſuch of the 
conſpirators as appeared,and afterwards laid hold 
of ſeveral parties that were haſtening to the ap- 
inted place. Some of theſe were executed, 
ut the greater number pardoned. Cobham 
himſelf found means of eſcaping for that time 
but he was taken about four years after; and 
never did the cruelty of man invent, or crimes 
draw down, ſuch torments as he was made to 
endure. He was hung up with a chain by the 
middle; and thus at a flow fire burned, or ra- 

ther roaſted, alive. | 
Such ſpeCtacles as theſe muſt naturally excite 
the diſguſt of the people, not only againſt the 
clergy, but the government itſelf. Henry, to 
turn their minds from ſuch hideous ſcenes, re- 
ſolved to take the advantage of the troubles in 
which France was at that time engaged, and 
purſue the advice of his dying father, who gave 
it as his laſt inſtructions, that he ſhould employ 
his ſubjects in foreign expeditions, and thus give 
all the reſtleſs ſpirits occupation for their in- 
quietude. Charles the Fifth, who was then king 
of. France, was ſubject to frequent fits of lunacy, 
which totally diſqualified him from reigning, 
During the paroxyſms of his difeaſe, the ambi- 
tion of his vaſſals and couttiers had room for 
exertion z and they grew powerful from _ 
| 2 ove- 
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ſovereign's weakneſs. The adminiſtration of 
affairs was diſputed between his brother Lewis, 
duke of Orleans, and his couſin-german, John, 
duke of Burgundy. Iſabella, his queen, alſo 
had her party ; and the king vainly attempted 
to ſecure one alſo in his favour. Each of theſe, 
as they happened to prevail, branded their cap- 
tives with the name of traitors: and the gibbets 
were at once hung with the bodies of the ac- 
cuſed and the accuſers. This, therefore, was 
thought by Henry a favourable opportunity to 
recover from France thoſe grants that had been 
formerly given up by treaty. But previouſly, to 
give his intended expedition the appearance of 
juſtice, he ſent over ambaſſadors to Paris, offer- 
ing a perpetual peace and alliance, on condition 
of being put in poſſeſſion of all thoſe provinces 
which had been raviſhed from the Engliſh during 
the former reign, and of eſpouſing Catharine, 
the French king's daughter, in marriage, with 
a ſuitable dowry. Though the French court 
was at that time extremely averſe to war, yet 
the exorbitance of theſe demands could not' be 
complied with ; and Henry very probably made 
them in hopes of a denial. He aſſembled a great 
fleet and army at Southampton; and having al- 
lured all the military men of the kingdom to at- 
tend him, from the hopes of conqueſt, he put 
to ſea; and landed at Harfleur, at the head of 
an army of ſix thouſand men at arms, and twenty- 
four thouſand foot, moſtly archers. 
His firſt operations were upon Harfleur; which, 
being preſſed hard, promiſed at a certain day to 
ſurrender, unleſs relieved before that time. The 
day arriving, and the garriſon, unmindful of 
their engagement, ſtill reſolving to defend the 
place, 
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place, Henry ordered an aſſault to be made, 
took the town by ſtorm, and put all the gar- 
riſon to the ſword. From thence the victor ad- 
vanced - farther into the country, which had 
been already rendered deſolate by factions, and 
which he now totally laid waſte. Although the 
enemy made but a feeble reſiſtance, yet the 
climate ſeemed to fight againſt the Engliſh ; a 
contagious dyſentery carrying off three parts of 
Henry's army, In ſuch a fituation he had re- 
courſe to an expedient comman enough in that 
barbarous age to inſpire his troops with con- 
fidence in their general. He challenged the dau- 
phin, who commanded in the French army, to 
ſingle combat, offering to ſtake his pretenſions 
on the event. This challenge, as might natu- 
rally be expected, was rejected ; and the French, 
though diſagreeing internally, at laſt ſeemed to 
unite, at the appearance of the common danger. 
A numerous army of fourteen thouſand men at 
arms, and forty thouſand foot, was by this time 


aſſembled, under the command of count Albret ; 


and was nowplaced to intercept Henry's weaken- 
ed forces on their return. The Englith monarch, 
when it was too late, began to repent of his raſh 
inroad into a country, where diſeaſe, and a power- 
ful army, every where threatened deſtruction; he 
therefore began to think of retiring into Calais. 
In this retreat, which was at once both painful and 
dangerous, Henry took every precaution to inſpire 
his troops with patience and perſeverance ; and 
ſhowed them in his own porn the brighteſt ex- 
ample of fortitude and reſignation. He was con- 
tinually harafſed on his march by flying parties 
of the enemy; and whenever he attempted to 
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paſs the river Somme, over which his march lay, 
he ſaw. troops, on the other fide, ready to oppoſe 


his paſſage. However, he was ſo fortunate ag 


to ſeiſe by ſurpriſe a paſſage near St. Quintin, 
which had not been ſufficiently guarded : and 
there he ſafely carried over his army. 

But the enemy was ſtill "reſolved to intercept 
his retreat; and after he had paſſed the ſmall 
river of Tertrois at Blangi, he was ſurpriſed to 
obſerve from the heights the whole French arm 
drawn up in the plains of Azincourt ; and ſo 
poſted, that it was impoſſible for him to pro- 
ceed on his march, without coming to an engage- 
ment. No ſituation could be more unfavourable 
than that in which he then found himſelf. His 
army was waſted with diſeaſe ; the ſoldiers ſpirits 
worn down with fatigue, deſtitute of proviſions, 
and diſcouraged by their retreat. Their whole 
body amounted but to nine thouſand men; and 
theſe were to ſuſtain the ſhock of an enemy near 
ten times their number, headed by expert geney 
rals, and plentifully ſupplied with 9 — 
This diſparity, as it depreſſed the Engliſh, fo it 
raiſed the courage of the French in proportion; 
and fo confident were they of ſuccels, that they 
began to treat for the ranſom of their priſoners. 
Henry, on the other hand, though ſenſible of 
his extreme danger, did not omit any circum- 
ſtance that could aſſiſt his ſituation. As the ene- 
my were ſo much ſuperior, he drew up his 2 
on a narrow ground between two woods, hic 
guarded each flank ; and he patiently expected, 
in that poſition, the attack of the enemy. The 
conſtable of France was at the head of one army; 
and Henry himſelf, with Edward duke of York, 

| com- 
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manded the other. For a time both armies, as 
if afraid to begin, kept filently gazing at each 
other, neither being willing to break their ranks 
by making the onſet; which Henry perceiving, 
with a chearful countenance cried out, My 
« friends, ſince they will not begin, it is ours to 
« ſet them the example; come on, and the 
„ Blefled Trinity be our protection.“ Upon 
this, the whole army ſet forward with a ſhout, 
while the French ſtill continued to wait their 
approach with intrepidity. The Engliſh archers, 
who had long been famous for their great ſkill, 
firſt let fly a ſhower of arrows three feet long, 
which did great execution. The French cavalry 
advancing to repel theſe, two hundred bow-men, 
who lay till then concealed, riſing on a ſudden, 
let fly among them, and produced ſuch a con- 
fuſion, that the archers threw by their arrows, 
and ruſhing in, fell upon them ſword in hand. 
The French at firſt repulſed the aflailants, who 
were enfeebled by diſeaſe; but they ſoon made 
up the defect by their valour ; and reſolving to 
conquer or die, burſt in upon the enemy with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that the French were ſoon 
obliged to give way. 

In the mean time a body of Engliſh horſe, 
which had been concealed in a neighbouring 
wood, ruſhing out, flanked the French infantry, 
and a general diſorder began to enſue. The firſt 
line of the enemy being routed, the ſecond line 
marched up to interrupt the progreſs of the vic- 
tory. Henry, therefore, alighted from his horſe, 
preſented himſelf to the enemy with an undaunt- 
ed countenance; and at the head of his men 
fought on foot, encouraging ſome, and aſſiſting 
others. Eighteen French cavaliers, who were 
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reſolved to kill him, or die in the attempt, ruſh 
ing from the ranks together, advanced ; and one 
of them ſtunned the king with a blow of his 
battle-axe. They then fell upon him in a body; 
and he was upon the point of ſinking under their 
blows, when David Gam, a valiant Welchman, 
aided by two of his countrymen, came up to the 
king's aſſiſtance, and ſoon turned the attention 
of the aſſailants from the king, to themſelves, till 
gt length being overpowered they fell dead at 
his feet. Henry had by this time recovered his 
ſenſes ; and freſh troops advancing to his relief, 


the eighteen French cavaliers were ſlain : upon 


which he knighted the Welchmen, who had fo 
valiantly fallen in his defence. ' The heat of the 
engagement ſtill increaſing, Henry's courage 
ſeemed alſo to increaſe, and the moſt dangerous 
ſituation was where he fought in perſon ; his 
brother, who was ſtunned by a blow, fell at his 
feet; and while the king was piouſly endeavouring 
to ſuccour him, he received another blow him- 
ſelf, which threw him upon his knees. But he 
ſoon recovered; and leading on his troops with 
freſh ardour, they ran headlong upon the enemy ; 
and put them into ſuch diſorder, that their lead- 
ers could neyer after bring them to the charge. 
The duke of Alengon, who commanded the ſe— 
cond line, ſeeing it fly, reſolved, by one de- 
{perate ſtroke, to retrieve the fortune of the day, 
or fall in the attempt. Wherefore running up 
to Henry, and at the ſame time crying aloud, 
that he was the duke of Alengon, he diſcharged 
ſuch a blow on his head, that it carried off part 
of the King's helmet ; while, in the mean time, 
Henry, not having been able to ward off the 
blow, returned it by ſtriking the duke to the 

ground, 
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und, and he was ſoon killed by the ſurround, 
ing croud ; all the king's efforts to ſave him prov. 
ing ineffectual. In this manner, the French 
were overthrown in every part of the field ; their 
number, being crowded into a very narrow ſpace, 
were incapable,of either flying or making any re» 
ſiſtance ; ſo that they covered the ground with 
heaps of ſlain. After all appearance of oppoſition 
was over, the Engliſh had leiſure to make pri- 
ſoners ; and having advanced with uninterrupted 
ſucceſs to the open plain, they there ſaw the re- 
mains of the French rear-guard, which ſtill main- 
tained a ſhow of oppoſition. At the ſame time 
was heard an alarm trom behind, which proceed- 
ed from a number of peaſants who had fallen up- 
on the Engliſh baggage, and were putting thoſe 
who guarded it to the ſword, Henry, now ſee- 
ing the enemy on all ſides of him, began to en- 
tertain apprehenſions from his priſoners, the 
number of whom exceded even that of his army. 
He thought it neceſſary, therefore, to iſſue gene- 
ral orders for putting them to death ; but on 
the diſcovery of. the certainty of his victory, he 
| ſtopped the ſlaughter, and was ſtill able to ſave 
a great number. This ſeverity tarmiſhed the 
glory which his victory would otherwiſe have ac- 


quired : but all the heroiſm of that age is tinc- 
tured with barbarity. 


This battle was very fatal to France, from the 


number of princes and nobility ſlain, or taken 
priſoners. Among the number of the ſlain was 
the conſtable of France, the two brothers to the 
duke of Burgundy, the duke of Alengon, the 
duke of Barre, and the count de Morle. Among 
the priſoners were the duke of Orleans, the duke 
of Bourbon, with ſeyeral others of inferior quali- 
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| ty. An archbiſhop of Sens alfo periſhed fight. 
| ing in this battle. The killed are computed on 
the whole to have amounted to ten thouſand 
men ; and as the loſs fell chiefly upon the caval- 
| ry, it is pretended, that of theſe eight thouſand 
L were gentlemen. The number of priſoners are 
| computed at fourteen thouſand. All the Engliſh 
who were ſlain did not exceed forty, a number 
amazingly inconſiderable, if we compare the 
loſs with the victory. | | 

AD. 1415, This victory, how great ſoever it might have 
'*>* been, was attended with no immediate effects. 
Henry did not interrupt his retreat a moment 
after the battle of Azincourt; but carried his 
priſoners to Calais, and from thence to England, 
where the parliament, dazzled with the ſplen- 
dour of his late victories, granted him new ſup- 
plies, though unequal to the expenſes of a cam- 
4 P. 241, Paign. With theſe ſupplies, and new levies, he 
once more landed an army of twenty- five thou- 
ſand men in Normandy, and prepared to ſtrike a 
deciſive blow for the crown of France, to which 
the Engliſh monarchs had long made preten- 

ſions. That wretched country was now in a moſt _ 
deplorable ſituation. The whole kingdom ap- 
peared as one vaſt theatre of crimes, murders, in- 
juſtice, and devaſtation. The duke of Orleans 
was aſſaſſinated by the duke of Burgundy ; and 

the duke of Burgundy, in his turn, fell by the 
treachery of the dauphin. At the ſame time, 
the duke's ſon, deſirous of revenging his father's 
death, entered into a ſecret treaty with the Eng- 
liſh; and a league was immediately concluded 
at Arras, between Henry and the young duke of 
Burgundy, in which the king promiſed to re- 
venge the murder of the late duke: and the ſon 
"Es 8 ſeemed 
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ſeemed to inſiſt upon no further ſtipulations. 
Henry, therefore, proceeded in his conqueſts, 
without much oppoſition from any quarter. 
Several towns and provinces ſubmitted on his 
approach ; the city of Rouen was beſieged and 
taken; Pontoiſe and Giſors he ſoon became ma- 
ſter of. He even threatened Paris by the terror 
of his power, and obliged the court to move to 
Troye. It was at this city that the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who had taken upon him the protection 
of the French king, met Henry, in order to ra- 
tify that treaty, which was formerly begun, and 
by which the crown of France was to be tranſ- 
ferred to a ſtranger. The imbecility into which 
Charles had fallen, made him paſſive in this re- 
markable treaty: and Henry dictated the terms 
throughout the whole negotiation. The prin- 
cipal articles of this treaty were that Henry 
ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Catharine ; that king 
Charles thould enjoy the title and Cignity of 
king for life ; but that Henry ſhould be declared 
heir to the crown, and ſhould be intruſted with 
the preſent adminiſtration of the government; 
that France and England ſhould for ever be united 
under one king, but ſhould ſtill retain their re- 
ſpective laws and privileges; that HenryAbould 
unite his arms with thoſe of = Charles and 
the duke of Burgundy, to depreſs and ſubdue 
the dauphin and his partiſans. Such was the 
tenor of a treaty, too repugnant” to the real in- 
tereſts of both kingdoms to be of long duration; 
but the contending parties were too much blind- 
ed by their reſentments and jealouſies, to ſee 
that it is not in the power of princes to barter 


kingdoms, contrary to the real intereſts of the 
community, | 
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It was not long after this treaty, that Henry 
married the princeſs Catharine; after which he 
carried his father-in-law to Paris, and took a 
formal poſſeſſion of that capital. There he ob- 
tained, from the eſtates of the kingdom a rati- 
fication of the late compact; and then turned 
his arms, with ſucceſs, againſt the adherents of 
the dauphin, who, in the mean time, wandered 
about a ſtranger in his own patrimony, and to 
his enemies ſucceſſes only oppoſed fruitleſs ex- 
poſtulations. | 

Henry's ſupplies were not provided in ſuch 
plenty, as to enable him to carry on the war with- 
out mo in perſon to prevail upon his par- 
liament for freſh ſuccours; and upon his arrival 
in England, though he found his ſubjects highly 
pleaſed with the ſplehdour of his conqueſts, yet 
they ſeemed ſomewhat doubtful as to the ad- 
vantage of them. A treaty which in its conſe- 
quences was likely to transfer the ſeat of empire 
from England was not much reliſhed by the par- 
liament. They, therefore, upon various pre- 
tences, refuſed him a ſupply equal to his exi- 
gencies or his demands; but he was reſolved on 
purſuing his ſchemes ; and joining to the ſup- 
plies granted at home, the contributions levied 
on the conquered provinces, he was able once 
more to aſſemble an army of - twenty-eight thou- 
ſand men; and with theſe he landed ſafely at 
Calais. 

In the mean time the dauphin, a prince of great 
prudence and activity, omitted no opportunity 
of repairing his ruined ſituation, and to take the 
advantage of Henry's abſence from France. 
He prevailed upon the regent of Scotland to fend 
2 eight thoufand men from that 

kingdom; 
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kingdom; and with theſe and ſome few forces of 


his own, he attacked the duke of Clarence, who 


commanded the troops in Henry's abſence, and 
gained a complete victory. ＋ bo 
This was the firſt action which turned the tide 
of ſucceſs againſt the Engliſh. But it was of 
ſhort duration, for Henry ſoon after appearing 


with a conſiderable army, the dauphin fled at his 


approach ; while many of the places which held 
out for the dauphin, in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, ſurrendered to the conqueror. In this man- 
ner, while Henry was every where victorious, he 
fixed his reſidence at Paris; and while Charles had 
but a ſmall court, he was attended with a very 


29 


magnificent one. On Whitſunday the two kings A. D. 142. 


and their two queens, with crowns' on their 
heads, dined together in public ; Charles receiy- 
ing apparent homage, but Henry commanding 
with abſolute authority. 

In the mean time, the dauphin was chaſed 
beyond the Loire, and almoſt totally diſpoſſeſſed 


of all the northern provinces. He was even 


-purſued into the ſouth, by the united arms of 


the Engliſh and Burgundians, and threatened 
with total deſtruction. In this exigence, he 
found it neceſſary to ſpin out the war, and to 
evade all hazardous actions with a rival who had 
been long accuſtomed to victory. His prudence 
was every where remarkable; and, after a train 
of long perſecutions from fortune he found her 
at length willing to declare in his favour, by rid- 
ding him of an antagoniſt that was likely to be- 
come a maſter, '_ . 

Henry, at a time when his glory had nearly 
reached its ſummit, and both crowns were juſt de- 
yolved upon him, was ſeiſed with a fiſtula; a 

dif- 
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diſorder which, from the unſkilfulneſs of the 
phyſicians of the times, ſoon became mortal; 
| Perceiving his diſtemper incurable, and that his 
end was approaching, he ſent for his brother the 
duke of Bedford, the earl of Warwick, and a 
few other noblemen, whom he had honoured with 
his confidence; and to them he delivered, in 
great tranquillity, his laſt will with regard to the 
government of his kingdom and family. He 
recommended his fon to their protection; and 
though he regretted the being unable to ac- 
. compliſh the great object of his ambition, in 
totally ſubduing France, yet he expreſſed great 
indifference at the approach of death; he devout- 
ly waited its arrival, and expired with the fame 
intrepidity with which he had lived, in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age, and the tenth year of his 


reign. 

This prince poſſeſſed many virtues, but his 
military ſucceſſes gave him credit for more than 
he really poſſeſſed. It is certain, however, that 
he had the talent of attaching his friends by affa- 
bility, and of gaining his enemies by addreſs and 
clemency. Yet his reign was rather ſplendid 
than profitable; the treaſures of the nation were 
laviſhed on conqueſts that, even though they 
could have been maintained, would have proved 
injurious to the nation. Nevertheleſs he died 
fortunate, by falling in the midſt of his triumphs, 
and leaving his ſubjects in the very height of his 
reputaton. Charles, who died two months after 
him, finiſhed a wretched reign long paſſed in 
frenzy and contempt, deſpiſed by his friends, in- 
ſulted by his allies, and leaving the moſt miſera- 
ble ſubjects upon earth, 

Henry 
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Henry left by his queen, Catharine of France, 
only one ſon, not full nine months old, who ſuc- 
ceeded him on the throne; and whoſe misfor- 
tunes, during the courſe of a long reign, ſurpaſf 
ed all the glories and ſucceſſes of his father. 

The.Engliſh triumphs, at this time, in France, 
produced ſcarce any good effects at home; as 
they grew warlike they became ſavage, and pant- 
ing after foreign poſſeſſions, forgot the- arts of 
cultivating thoſe that lay nearer home. Our lan- 
guage, A bag: of improving, was more neglect- 
ed than before ; Langland and Chaucer had be- 
gun to poliſh it, and enrich it with new and 
elegant conſtruCtions ; but it now was ſeen to 
relapſe into its former rudeneſs, and no poet or 
hiſtorian of note was born in this tempeſtuous 
period, | | 
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Hexev VI. ſucceſſor to Henry V. was not 
quite a year old when he came to the throne; 
and his relations began, ſoon after, to diſpute the 
adminiſtration of government during his mino- 
rity. The duke of Bedford, one of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed princes of the age, and equally ex- 
Deer both in the cabinet — 25 field, was 
appointed by parliament protector of England, 
3 of Fa church, 2 firſt 9 to 
the king. His brother, the duke of Glouceſter, 
was fixed upon to govern in his abſence, while 
he conducted the war in France; and, in order 
10 
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to limit the power of both brothers, a council 
was named, without whoſe advice and approba- 
tion no meaſure of importance could be carried 
into execution | 
"XX Things being adjuſted in this manner, as the 
conduct of military operations was at that time 
"XX conſidered in a much ſuperior light to civil em- 
= ployments at home, the duke of Bedford fixed 
* bis ſtation in France, to proſecute the ſucceſſes 
of the Engliſh in that part of their dominions, 
and to repreſs the attempts of Charles VII. who 
ſucceeded his father to a nominal throne. No- 
thing could be more deplorable than the ſituation 
of that monarch on aſſuming his title to the 
crown. The Englith were maſters of almoſt all A. D. 123. 
France; and Henry VI. though yet but an in- 
fant, was ſolemnly inveſted with regal power by 
legates from Paris. The duke of Bedford was 
at the head of a numerous army, in the heart 
of the kingdom, ready to oppoſe every inſurrec- 
tion; while the duke of Burgundy, who had en- 
tered into a firm. confederacy with him, till re- 
mained ſtedfaſt, and ſeconded his claims. Yet; 
notwithſtanding theſe unfavourable appearances, 
Charles (who, though yet but twenty, united the 
prudence of age with the affability of youth) 
found means to break the leagues formed againſt 
him, and to bring back his fubjects to their na- 
tural intereſts and their duty. | 


ex- However, his firſt attempts were totally deſtitute 
was of ſucceſs ; wherever he endeavoured to face the 
nd, enemy, he was overthrown; and he could ſcarcely 
to rely on the friends next his perſon. His autho- 
ter, rity was inſulted even by his own ſervants ; ad- 
hile vantage after advantage was gained againſt him ; 
rder and a battle fought near Verneuil, in which he 
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was totally defeated by the duke of Bedford, 
ſeemed to render his affairs wholly deſperate. 
However, from the impoſſibility of the Engliſh 
keeping the-field without new ſupplies, Bedford 
was obliged to retire into England, and in the 
mean time his vigilant enemy began te recover 
from his late conſternation. Dane one of his 
generals, at the head of a thouſand men, com- 
pelled the earl of Warwick to raiſe the ſiege of 
Montargis; and this advantage, ſlight as it was, 
began to make the French ſuppoſe that the Eng- 
liſh were not invincible. 

But they ſoon had ſtill greater reaſon to triumph 
in their change of fortune, and a new revolution 
was produced by. means apparently the moſt un- 
likely to be attended with ſucceſs. The aſſiſt- 
ance of a female, of the humbleſt birth and 
meaneſt education, ſerved to turn the tide of vic- 
tory in their favour, and impreſs their enemies 
with thoſe terrors, which had hitherto rendered 
them unequal in the field. By this feeble aid, 
the vanquiſhed became the victors; and the 
Engliſh; every where worſted, were at length 
totally expelied the Kingdom. | 

In the village of Domremi, near Vaucouleurs, 
on the borders of Lorraine, there lived a country 
girl, about twenty-ſeven years of age, ealled 
Joan of Arc. This girl had been a ſervant at a 
ſmall inn; and in that humble ſation had ſub- 
mitted to thoſe hardy employments which fit the 
body for the fatigues of war. She was of an 
irreproachable life, and had hitherto teſtified 
none of thoſe enterpriſing qualities which diſ- 
nr themſelves ſoon after. She contentedly 
tulfilled the duties of her fituation, and was re- 
markable only for her modeſty, and love of re- 
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ligion. But the miſeries of her country ſeemed 
to have been one of the greateſt objects of her 
compaſſion and regard. Her king expelled his 
native throne; her country laid in blood, and 
ſtrangers executing unnumbered rapines before 
her eyes, were ſufficient to excite her reſentment, 
and to warm her heart with a defire of redreſs. 
= Her mind, enflamed by theſe objects, and brood- 
ing with melancholy ſtedfaſtneſs upon them, 
began to feel ſeveral impulſes, which ſhe was 
ö willing to miſtake for the inſpirations of heaven. 
Convinced of the reality of her own admoniz 
tions, ſhe had recourſe to one Baudricourt, go- 
vernor of Vaucouleurs, and informed him of her 
deſtination by heaven, to free her native country 
from its fierce invaders. Baudricourt treated 
her at firſt with ſome neglect; but her importu- 
nities at length prevailed ; and, willing to make 
a trial of her pretenſions, he gave her ſome at- 
tendants, who conducted her to the French 

court, which at that time reſided at Chinon. 
The French court were probably ſenſible of 
the weakneſs of her pretenſions; but they were 
willing to make uſe of every artifice to upport 
their declining fortunes. It was therefore given 
out, that Joan was actually inſpired ; that ſhe 
was able to diſcover the king among the num- 
ber of his courtiers, although he had laid aſide 
all the diſtinctions of his authority; that ſhe had 
told him ſuch ſecrets, which were only known 
to himſelf; and that ſhe had demanded, and 
minutely deſcribed, a ſword in the church of 
St. Catharine de Fierbois, which ſhe had never 
ſeen. In this manner the minds of the vulgar 
being prepared for. her appearance, ſhe was 
armed cap-a-pee, mounted on a charger, and 
D 2 ſhown 
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ſhown in that martial dreſs to the people. She 
was then brought before the dodors of the uni- 
verſity; and they, tinctured with the credulity 
of the times, or willing to ſecond the impoſture, 

declared that ſhe had actually received her com- 

miſſion from above. . 

When the preparations for her miſſion were 
completely blaſoned, their next aim was to ſend 
her againſt the enemy. The 2 were at 
that time beſieging the city of Orleans, the laſt 
reſource of Charles, and every thing promiſed 
them a ſpeedy ſurrender. Joan undertook to 
raiſe the ſiege; and, to render herſelf ſtill more 
remarkable, girded herſelf with the miraculous 
ſword, of which ſhe had before ſuch extraordi- 
nary notices. Thus equipped, ſhe ordered all 
the ſoldiers to confeſs themſelves before they ſet 
out; ſhe diſplayed in her hand a conſecrated 
banner, and aſſured the troops of certain ſucceſs. 
Such confidence on her {ide ſoon raiſed the ſpirits 
of the French army ; and even the Engliſh, who 
pretended to deſpiſe her efforts, felt themſelves 
ſecretly influenced with the terrors of her miffion. 
A ſupply of provifions was to be conveyed into 
the town; Joan, at the head of ſome French 
troops, covered the embarkation, and entered 
Orleans at the head of the convoy, which ſhe 
had ſafely protected. While ſhe was leading her 
troops along, a dead filence and aſtoniſhment 
reigned among the Engliſh ; and they regarded 
with religious awe that temerity, which they 
thought nothing but ſupernatural aſſiſtance could 
inſpire. But they were ſoon rouſed from their 
ſtate of amazement by a ſally from the town; Joan 
led on the beſieged, bearing the ſacred ſtandard 
in her hand, encouraging them with her words 
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and actions, bringing them up to the trenches, 
and overpowering the beſiegers in their own re- 
doubts. In the attack of one of the forts, ſhe 
was wounded in the neck with an arrow ; but 
inſtantly pulling out the weapon with her own 
hands, and getting the wound quickly dreſſed, 
ſhe haſtened back to head the troops, and to 
plant her victorious banner on the ramparts of 
the enemy. Theſe ſucceſſes continuing, the Eng- 
liſh found that it was impoſſible to reſiſt troops 
animated by ſuch ſuperior energy ; and Suffolk, 
who conducted the attack, thinking that it might 
prove extremely dangerous to remain any longer 
in the preſence of ſuch a courageous and victo- 
rious enemy, raiſed the ſiege, and retreated with 
all imaginable precaution, | 
From being attacked, the French now in turn 
became the aggreflors. Charles formed a body 
of fix thouſand men, and ſent them to beſiege 
Jergeau, whither the Engliſh, commanded by 
the earl of Suffolk, had retired, with a detach- 
ment of his army. The city was taken; Suffolk 
yielded himſelf a priſoner; and Joan marched 
into the place in triumph, at the head of the. 
army. A battle was ſoon after fought near Patay, 
where the Engliſh were worſted as before; and the 
generals, Scales and Talbot, were taken priſoners. 
The raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans was one 
part of the Maid's month to the king of France; 
the crowning him at Rheims was the other. She 
now declared that it was time to complete that 
ceremony ; and Charles, in purſuance of her ad- 
vice, ſet out for Rheims, at the head of twelve 
thouſand men. The towns through which he 
aſſed opened their gates to receive him; and 
heims ſent him a deputation, with its keys, 
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upon his approach, The ceremony of his coro- 
pation was there performed with the utmoſt ſo- 
lemnity ; and the Maid of Orleans for ſo ſhe 
was now called), ſeeing the completion of her 
miſſion, deſired leave to retire, alleging that 
ſhe had now accompliſhed the end of her calling. 
But her ſervices had been ſo great, that the king 
could not think of parting ; he preſſed her to 
ſtay ſo earneſtly, that the at length complied with 
his requeſt. | 
A tide of ſucceſſes followed the performance 
of this ſolemnity; Laon, Soiffons, Chateau- 
Thierri, Provins, and many other towns and 
fortreſſes in that er ſubmitted to 
him on the firſt ſummons. On the other hand 
the Engliſh, diſcomfited and diſpirited, fled on 
every quarter, unknowing whether to aſcribe 
their misfortunes to the power of ſorcery, or to 
a celeſtial influence ; but equally terrified at 
either. They now found themſelves deprived of 
the conqueſts they had gained, in the ſame man- 
ner as the French had formerly ſubmitted to 
their power. Their own diviſions, both abroad 
and at home, unfitted them entirely for carrying 
on the war; and the duke of Bedtord, notwith- 
ſtanding all his prudence, ſaw himſelf diveſted 
of his ſtrong holds in the country, without bein 
able to ſtop the enemies' progreſs. In order, 
therefore, to revive the declining ſtate of his af- 
fairs, he reſolved to have Henry crowned king 
at Paris, knowing that the natives would be 
allured to obedience by the ſplendour of the ce- 
remony. Henry was accordingly crowned, all 
the vaſſals that ſtil] continued under the Engliſh 
power ſwearing fealty and homage. But it was 
now too late for the ceremonies of: a Coronation tq 
Swe 
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give a turn to the affairs of the Engliſh ; the ge- 
nerality of the kingdom had declared againſt 
them; and the remainder only waited a conve- 
nient opportunity to follow the example. 
= An accident enſued ſoon after, which, though 
it promiſed to promote the Engliſh cauſe in 
France, in the end ſerved to render it odious, 
and conduced to the total evacuation of that 
country. The duke of Burgundy, at the head of 
a powerful army had laid ſiege to Compiegne; and 
the Maid of Orleans had thrown herſelf into the 
place, contrary to the wiſhes of the governor, 
who did not deſire the company of one whoſe 
authority would be greater than his own. The 
garriſon, however, were rejoiced at her appear- 
ance, and believed themſelves invincible under 
her protection. But their joy was of ſhort du- 
ration ; for Joan having, the day after her ar- 
rival, headed a ſally, and twice driven the enemy 
from their entrenchments, ſhe was at laſt obliged 
to retire, placing herſelf in the rear, to protect 
the retreat of her forces. But in the end, at- 
tempting to follow her troops into the city, ſhe 
found the gates ſhut, and the bridge drawn up 
by order of the governor, who is Fi to have 
long wiſhed for an opportunity of delivering her 
up to the enemy. | 
Nothing could exceed the joy of the beſiegers, 
in having taken a perſon who had been ſo long 
a terror to their arms. The ſervice of Te Deum 
was publicly celebrated an this occaſion; and it 
was hoped that the capture of this extraordinary 
perſon would reſtore the Engliſh to their former 
victories and ſucceſſes. 'The duke of Redford 
was no ſooner informed of her being taken, than 
he purchaſed her of the count Vendome who had 
D 4 made 
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made her his priſoner, and ordered her to be 
committed ro cloſe confinement. he credulity 
of both nations was at that time fo great, that 


nothing was too abſurd to gain belief, that co- in- 


cided with their paſhons. As Joan but a little 
before, from her foecefſes, was regarded as a 
aint, ſhe was now, upon her captivity, con- 
ſidered as a ſorcereſs, forſaken by the demon who 
had granted her a fallacious and temporary aſ- 
fiſtance. Accordingly it was reſolved in coun- 
cil to ſend her to Rouen to be tried for witch- 
craft ; and the biſhop of Beauvais, a man wholly 
devoted to the _ iſh intereſt, preſented a pe- 
tition againſt her for that purpoſe. The uni- 
verſity of Paris was ſo mean as to join in the 
ſame requeſt. Several prelates, among whom 
the cardinal of Wincheſter was the only K 
man, were appointed as her judges. They held 
their court in Rouen, where Henry then refided; 
and the Maid, clothed in her — military 
apparel, but loaded with irons, was produced 
before this tribunal. Her behaviour there no 
way diſgraced her former gallantry ; ſhe betrayed 
neither weakneſs, nor womaniſh ſubmiſhon ; but 
appealed to God and the pope for the truth of her 
former revelations. In the iſſue, ſhe was found 
guilty of hereſy and witchcraft, and ſentenced 
to be burnt alive, the common puniſhment for 
ſuch offences | | 
But, previous to the infliction of this dreadful 
ſentence upon her, they were reſolved to make 
her abjure her former errors; and at length fo 
far prevailed upon her, by terror and rigorous 
treatment, that her ſpirits were entirely broken 
by the hardſhips ſhe was obliged to ſuffer. Her 
former viſionary dreams began to vaniſh, and a 
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gloomy diſtruſt to take * of her late inſpira- 
tions. She publicly declared herſelf willing 
to recant, and promiſed never more to give way. 
to the vain delufions which had hitherto miſled 
"XX her and impoſed on the people. This was 
what her oppreſſors defired ; and, willing to ſhow 
=X ſome appearance of mercy, they changed her 
RE ſentence into perpetual impriſonment, and to be 
fed during life on bread and water, But the 
rage of her enemies was not yet ſatiated. Per- 
- = fed ſatisfied of her guilt, they were willing to 
y know if her reformation was equally certain. 
- XRF Suſpetting that the female dreſs, which ſhe had 
- RX conſented to wear, was diſagreeable to her, they 
e RF purpoſely placed in her apartment a ſuit of men's 
n == apparel, and watched for the effect of their 
- temptation upon her. Their cruel artifice pre- 
== vailed. Joan, ſtruck with the fight of a dreſs 
z in which the had gained ſo much glory, imme- 
y diately threw off her penitent's robes, and put 
d on the forbidden garment. Her enemies caught 
0 her equipped in this manner; and her impru— 
d dence was conſidered as a relapſe into her former 
it = tranſgreſſions, No recantation would ſuffice, 
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and no pardon would be granted to her. She 
was condemned to be burnt alive in the market- 
place of Rouen; and this infamous ſentence was 
accordingly executed upon her. | 
Superſtition adds virulence to the natural cru- 


11 elty of mankind; and this cruel ſentence ſerved 
1 only to inflame the hatred between the contending 
o powers, without mending the cauſe of the in- 
18 vaders. One of the firſt misfortunes: which the 
n Engliſh felt after this puniſhment, was the de- 
er fection of the duke of Burgundy, who had for 
a ſome time ſeen the error of his conduct, and 
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wiſhed to break an unnatural connection, that 


only ſerved to involve his country in ruin. A 
treaty was therefore begun, and concluded, be- 
tween him and Charles, in which the latter made 


all the atonements poſſible for his offence ; and 


the former agreed to aſſiſt him in driving the 
Engliſh out of France. This was a mortal blow 
to their cauſe ; and ſuch were its effects upon the 
populace in London, when they were informed 
of it, that they killed ſeveral of the duke of 
Burgundy's ſubjects, who happened to be among 


them at that time. It might perhaps alſo have 


haſtened the duke of Bedford's death, who died 
at Rouen a few days after the treaty was con- 
cluded ; and the earl of Cambridge was appoint- 
ed his ſucceſſor to the regency of France. 

From this period the Engliſh affairs became 
totally irretrievable. The city of Paris returned 
once more to the ſenſe of its duty. Lord Wil- 
loughby, who commanded it for the Engliſh, 
was contented to ſtipulate for the ſafe retreat 
of his troops to Normandy. Thus ground 
was continually, though ſlowly, gained by the 
French ; and, notwithſtanding their fields were 
laid waſte, and their towns depopulated, yet they 


found protection from the weakneſs and diviſions 


of the Engliſh. At length, both parties began 
to grow weary of a war, which, though carried 
on but feebly, was yet a burthen greater than 
either could ſupport, But the terms of peace 
inſiſted upon by both were ſo wide of each other, 
that no hopes of an accommodation could quickly 
be expected. A truce, therefore, for twenty- 
two months, was concluded, which left every 
thing on the preſent footing between the parties, 
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employed himſelf with great induſtry and judg- 
ment in repairing thoſe numberleſs ills to hich 


his kingdom, from the continuance of wars both 


foreign and domeſtic, had ſo long been expoſed. 
He eſtabliſhed diſcipline among his troops, and 
juſtice among his governors He revived agri- 
culture, and repre 

pared once more for taking the field, he took 
the firſt favourable occaſion of breaking the 


truce ; and Normandy was at the fame time in- 


yaded by four powerful armies, one commanded 
by Charles himſelf, a ſecond by the duke of 
Bretagne, a third by the duke of Alengon, and a 
fourth by the count Dunois. Every place open- 
ed their gates almoſt as ſoon as the French ap- 
peared before them. Rouen was the only town 
that promiſed to hold out a fiege; but the in- 
babitants clamoured ſo loud for a ſurrender, that 
the duke of Somerſet, who commanded the gar- 
riſon, was obliged to capitulate. The battle, or 
ratl:er the ſkirmiſh of Fourmingi, was the laſt 
ſtand which the Engliſh made in defence of their 
French dominions. However, they were put 
to the rout, and above a thouſand were ſlain, 
All Normandy and Guienne, that had ſo long 
acknowledged ſubjection to England, were loſt 
in the ſpace of a year; and the Engliſh at length 
ſaw themſelves entirely diſpoſſeſſed of a country, 
which for above three centuries they had con- 
ſidered as annexed to their native dominions, 
Calais alone remained of all their conqueſts ; 
and this was but a ſmall compenſation po the 
blood and treaſure which had been laviſhed in 
that country, and only ſerved to gratify ambition 
with a tranſient applauſe, 8 : 
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It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that the bad ſucceſſes 
in France, which began almoſt with young 
Henry's reign, produced diſſenſions and factions 
among the rulers at home. The duke of Glou- 
ceſter, who had been appointed regent of Eng- 
land during his brother's abſence, was not 5 
ſecure in his place but that he had many who 
envied his ſituation. Among the number of theſe 
was mee Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, great 

uncle to the king, and the legitimate ſon of John 
of Gaunt. This prelate, to whom the care of 
the king's perſon and education had been in- 
truſted, was a man of great capacity and expe- 
rience, but of an intriguing and dangerous diſ- 
28 As he aſpired to the government of af- 


airs, he had continual diſputes with the duke of 


Glouceſter, and gained frequent advantages over 
the open temꝑer of that prince. It was in vain that 
the duke of Bedford employed all his own autho- 
rity, and that of parliament, to reconcile them; 
their mutual animoſities ſerved for ſeveral years to 
embarraſs government, and to give its enemies 
every advantage. The ſentiments of theſe two 
leaders of their party were particularly divided 
with regard to France. The cardinal encouraged 
every propoſal of accommodation with that 
country; the duke of Glouceſter was for, main- 
taining the honour of the Engliſh arms, and 
winning back all that had been loſt by defeats 
or delay. In this conteſt, the powers ſeemed 
nearly divided; and it became incumbent on 
one ſide to call in new auxiliaries, before either 
party could turn the political ſcale. For this 
purpoſe, the cardinal was reſolved to ſtrengthen 
himſelf, by procuring a ſuitable match for Hen- 
Ty, who was now twenty-three years old ; and 

N then, 
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then, by bringing the new-made queen over to 
his intereſts, to turn the balance in his favour, 
Accordingly, the earl of Suffolk, a nobleman 
whom he knew to be ſtedfaſt in his attachments, 
was ſent over to France, apparently to ſettle the 
terms of the truce, which had been then begun; 
but, in reality, to procure a ſuitable match for 
the king. The duke of Glouceſter had before 
ws eee a daughter of the count Armagnac, but 

ad not influence ſufficient to prevail. The car- 
dinal and his friends had caſt their eye on Mar- 
garet of Anjou, daughter of Regnier, titular king 
of Sicily, N aples, and Jeruſalem, but without 
either real power or poſſeſſions. This princeſs 
was conſidered as the moſt accompliſhed of the 
age, both in mind and perſon; and, it was thought, 


would, by her own abilities, be able to ſupply 


the defects of her conſort, who already appeared 
weak, timid, and ſuperſtitious. The treaty was 
haſtened on by Suffolk, and the marriage ſoon 
after ratified in England. 


The cardinal now ſtrengthened by this new 


alliance (for the queen came immediately into 
his meaſures), the duke of Glouceſter ſoon found 
himſelf poſſeſſed of only the ſhadow of power 
without the ſubſtance ; all his meaſures were 
over-ruled by his powerful antagoniſt ; and he 
daily found himſelf inſulted in the moſt cruel 
manner. One of the principal ſteps his enemies 
took to render him odious, was to accuſe his 
wife, the ducheſs, of witchcraft. She was charged 
with converſing with one Roger Bolingbroke, a 


prieſt; and reputed necromancer, and alſo one 


Mary Gurdemain, who was ſaid to be a witch. 
It is aſſerted that theſe three in conjunction had 
made a figure of the king in wax, which was 
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placed before a gentle fire; and as the wax dif- 
ſolved, the king's ſtrength was expeCted to waſte ; 
and upon its total diſſolution, his life was to be 
at an end. This accuſation was readily attend- 
ed to in that credulous age; and the more it 
departed from reaſon, the fitter it was for becom- 
ing an object of belief. The priſoners were pro- 
nounced guilty ; neither the rank of the ducheſs, 
nor the innocence of the accuſed could protect 
them ; ſhe was condemned to do penance, and 
to ſuffer perpetual impriſonment ; Bolingbroke, 
the prieſt, was hanged, and the woman was burnt 
in Smithfield. | 
But this was only the beginning of the duke's 
diſtreſſes. The cardinal of Wincheſter was re- 
ſolved to drive his reſentment to the utmoſt ex- 
treme, and accordingly procufed a parliament 


to be ſummoned, not at London, which was too 


well affected to the duke, but at St. Edmundſ- 
bury, where his adherents were ſufficiently nu- 
merous to over-awe every opponent. As ſoon 
as he appeared, he was accuſed of treaſon, and 
thrown into priſon ; and on the day on which he 
was to make his defence, he was found dead in 
his bed, though without any ſigns of violence 
upon his body. e 

The death of the duke of Glouceſter was uni- 


verſally aſcribed to the cardinal of Wincheſter, 


who himſelf died ſix weeks after, teſtifying the 


- utmoſt remorſe for the bloody ſcene he had acted. 


What ſhare the queen had in the guilt of this 


tranſaction, is uncertain ; her uſual activity and 


ſpirit made the public conclude, with ſome 
reaſon, that the duke's enemies durſt not have 
ventured on ſuch a deed without her privity. 
Henry-did not fail to ſhare in the general diſguſt 
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that was thus produced; and as he wanted abi- 
lities, he never had the art to remove any ſuſpi- 
cion. From this time diſcontent began to pre- 
vail among the people, and faction among the 
reat. A weak prince ſeated on the throne of 
Eni, however gentle and innocent, ſeldom 
fails of having his authority deſpiſed, and his 
power inſulted. The incapacity of Henry began 
every day to appear in a fuller light; and the 
foreign war being now extinguiſhed, the people 
began to prepare for the horrors of inteſtine 
ſtrife, In this period of calamity, a new intereſt 
was revived, which had lain dormant in the times 
of proſperity and triumph. F 
It was now that the Engliſh were to pay the 
ſevere though late penalty for having unjuſtly 
depoſed Richard the Second ; another Richard, 
who was duke of York, beginning to think of 
preferring his claims to the crown. This noble- 
man was deſcended, by the mother's fide, from 
Lionel, one of the ſons of Edward the Third, 
whereas the reigning king was deſcended from 


John of Gaunt, a ſon of the ſame monarch, but f 


younger than Lionel. Richard, therefore, ſtood 
plainly in ſucceſſion before Henry; and he be- 
gan to think the weakneſs and unpopularity of 
the preſent reign a favourable moment for ambi- 
tion. The — of Richard was a white roſe, 
that of Henry a red; and this gave name to the 
two factions whoſe animoſity was now about to 
drench the kingdom with blood. 

The cardinal of Wincheſter being dead, the 
duke of Suffolk, who had a hand in Glouceſter's 
aſſaſſination, took the lead in public affairs ; and 
being ſecretly aided by the intereſt of the queen, 
managed all with uncontroulable authority. 

As 
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As this nobleman had made his way to power by 


murder, ſo he was reſolved to maintain himſelf 
in it by the uſual reſources of bad men, by ty- 
ranny over his inferiors, and flattery to the queen. 
His conduct ſoon excited the jealouſy or the 
hatred of the whole kingdom. e great nobi- 
lity could ill brook the exaltation of a ſubje& 
above them, who was of a birth inferior to their 
own. The people complained of his arbitrary 
meaſures, and the immenſe acquiſitions which 
he had made in office; and the blame of every 
odious and unſucceſsful meaſure was inſtantly 
given to him. Suffolk was not ignorant of the 
hatred of the people ; but ſuppoſed that his 


crimes were ſuch as could not be proved againſt 


him, or that, if proved, he could readily evade 
puniſhment ; he endeavoured, therefore, to over- 


_ awe his enemies by boldly preſenting himſelf to 


the charge ; and he called upon them to ſhow an 
inſtance of his guilt. This was what the Houſe 
of Commons had long wiſhed for; and they im- 
mediately opened their charge againſt him, of 
corruption, tyranny, and treaſon. He was ac- 
cuſed of being the cauſe of the loſs of France; 


of perſuading the French king, with an armed 


force, to invade England ; and of betraying in 


office the ſecrets of his department. This accu- 


ſation might have been falſe ; but the real mo- 
tive, which was Suffolk's power and the cruel 
uſe he made of it, was left unmentioned, al- 
though it was true. It was no eaſy matter 
for any one man's ſtrength, how great ſo- 
ever, to withſtand the united reſentment of a 
nation; ſo that the court was obliged to give 
up its favourite; and the king, to ſhield 
him as much as poſſible from popular reſent- 
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ment, baniſhed him the kingdom for five years. 
This was conſidered by ſome as an eſcape from 
juſtice ; the captain of a veſſel was therefore em- 
ployed by his enemies to intercept him in his 
paſſage td France; he was ſeized near Dover, 
his head was ſtruck off on the fide of a long-boat, 
and his body thrown into the ſea There is little 
in the tranſactions of theſe times to intereſt us on 
the fide of either party; we ſee ſcarce any thing 
but crimes on both ſides, without one ſhining 
character, or one virtue to animate the narrative. 
By the death of the duke of Suffolk; Richard 
of Y ork ſaw himſelf rid of a potent enemy, and 
was pleaſed to ſee the diſcontents of the nation 
daily increaſe. Among the number of com- 
plaints which the unpopularity of the govern- 
ment gave riſe to, there were ſome which even 
excited inſurrection; particularly that headed by 
John Cade, which was of the moſt dangerous 
nature. This man was a native of lean who 
had been obliged to fly over into France for his 
crimes ; but ſeeing the -people upon his return 
prepared for violent meaſures, he afſumed the 
name of Mortimer, and; at the head of twenty 
thouſand Kentiſh- men, advanced towards the ca- 
p_ and encamped at Blackheath, The kin 
being informed of this commotion, ſent a mef- 
ſage to demand the cauſe-of their afſembling in 
arms; and Cade, in the name of the community, 
anſwered, that their only aim was to puniſh evil 
miniſters, and procure a redreſs of grievances 
for the people. The king's council deeming 
theſe demands ſeditious, a body of fifteen thou- 
ſand men were levied to oppoſe the inſurgents; 
while Henry himſelf marched at their head to- 
würds Blackheath. At his approach, Cade re- 
Vol. Il, 5 tired, 
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tired, as if he had been afraid of an engagement, 
and lay in ambuſh in a wood, not doubting that 
he ſhould be purſued by the king's whole army ; 
but the king was content with ſending a detach- 
ment after the fugitives, and returning himſelf 
to London. This was what Cade defired to ſee ; 
and ſallying out from his ambuſcade, he cut the 
detachment in pieces. 

The citizens of London ſoon after opened 
their gates to the victor; and Cade for ſome time 
maintained great order and diſcipline among his 
followers. He always led them out into the 
field during the night-time ; and publiſhed ſevere 
eh againſt plunder, and violence of every 

ind. | 

Next day vein informed that the treaſurer, 
lord Say, was in the city, he cauſed him to be 
_ apprehended, and beheaded without any form 

. and in the evening returned to the 
Borough of Southwark. Thus for ſome days he 
continued the practice of entering the city in the 
marning, and quitting it at night; but at length 
being unable to keep his followers within bounds, 
the citizens reſolved to ſhut their gates againſt 
him. © Cade endeavouring to force his way, an 
engagementenſued between him and the citizens, 
which laſted all day, and was not diſcontinued 
until night put an end to the engagement. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the chancellor, 
who had taken refuge in the Tower, being in- 
formed of the ſituation of affairs, found means 
to draw up the ſame night an act of amneſty, 
which was privately * "a among the rebels. 
This. had the deſired effect. Cade ſaw himſelf 
in the morning abandoned by moſt of his fol- 
lowers, and, retreating to Rocheſter, 1 * 
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liged to fly alone into the Wolds of Kent, where, 
a price being ſet-upon his head by proclamation, 
he was diſcovered, and lain by one Alexander 
Eden, who, in recompenſe for this fervice; was 
made governor of Dover caſt le. 
In the mean time, the duke of Vork ſecretly 
fomented theſe diſturbances; and, pretending to 
eſpouſe the cauſe of the people, wrote to the 
king, _— a reformation in the miniſtry ; 
and the houſe of commons was brought over 
to ſecond his requeſt. An addreſs was preſenteũ 
againſt the duke of Somerſet; the ducheſs of 
Suffolk, the biſhop of ' Cheſter; ſir John Tufton, 
and lord Dudley, praying the king to remove 
them for ever from his perſon and councils, and 
to prohibit them from approaching within twelve 
miles of the court. Though the king was will- 
ing enough to oppoſe ſo violent and arbitrary an 
attack upon his favourites, yet he endeavoured to 
ſoften the general animoſity againſt them, by pro- 
miſing to baniſh a part of the obnoxious miniſtry 
from court for the ſpace of a year. 5 
But partial conceſſions in government are ge- 
nerally bad palliatives. The duke of Vork, 
who —— the people entirely attached to him, 
reſolved to avail himſelf of his power; and raiſ- 
ing a body of ten thouſand men, marched to- 
wards London, demanded a reformation of the 
Wards wp and the removal of the duke of 
merſet from all his power and authority. He 
had hopes from the beginning that the citizens 
would have thrown open' the gates to him ; but 
was much mortified, when he und that he was 
refuſed admiſſion, Upon his retreat into Kent, 
a parley enſued between the king and him, in 
which the duke ſtill inſiſted on the diſmiſſion of 
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Somerſet, with which the king ſeemed at length 
willing to comply. The duke of York was, 
therefore, perſuaded to pay his reſpects to the 
Eing in his tent; but on repeating his char 

againſt the duke of Somerſet, he was ſurpriſed 


to ſee that miniſter ſtep from behind the curtain, 


and offer to juſtify. his innocence. York now 
perceived his danger, and repreſſed the impe- 
tuoſity of his accuſation. As ſoon as he left the 
Preſence, the king commanded him to be appre- 
jended ; but ſueh was this nobleman's authority, 
-Or | OS the timidity. of the king's council, that 
they ſuffered him io retire to his ſeat at Wig- 
more, upon promiſing ſtrict obedience for the 
ene ee a. £5 5 | 
A A. reconciliation thus extorted could be of no 
long duration. Vork ſtill ſecretly aſpired to the 
crown; and though he wiſhed nothing ſo ardently, 
yet he was for ſome time prevented by his own 
ſcruples from ſeizing it. What his intrigues 
failed to bring about, , accident produced to 
his deſire. The king falling into a diſtemper, 
which. fo far increaſed his natural imbecillity, 
that it even rendered him incapable of maintain- 
ing the appearance of royalty, York was ap- 
pointed lieutenant and protector of the king- 
dom, with powers to hold and open parliament 
at pleaſure. This was a fatal blow to the houſe 
of Lancaſter: all the adherents of that party 
were diſmiſſed from court, and the duke of So- 

merſet was ſent to the Tower. _ 
Vork being thus inveſted with a plenitude of 
wer, continued in the enjoyment of it for 
er but at length the unhappy king re- 
covered from his lethargic complaint; and, as 
if awaking from a dream, perceived with ſur- 
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priſe, that he was ſtripped of all his authority. 
argaret, his queen, alſo did all in her power 
to rouſe him to a ſenſe of his unwotthy ſituation, 
and prevailed upon him to remove the duke of 
Vork from his power; in conſequence of which, 
that nobleman had inſtant recourſe to arms. 
The impotent monarch, thus obliged to take the 
field, was dragged after his army to St. Alban's, 
where both ſides came to an engagement, in 

which the Vorkiſts gained a complete victory, 
and the duke of Somerſet was flain. The king 
himſelf being wounded, and taking ſhelter in a 
cottage near the field of battle, was taken pri- 
ſoner, and treated by 8 with great re- 
ſpe& and tenderneſs. From thence he was, 
my after, led along in triumph to London 
and the duke of York permitting him ſtill to en- 
joy the name of king, reſerved to himſelf the 
title of protector, in which conſiſted all the real 
power of the crowoC n. | 
Henry was now but a priſoner treated with 
the ſplendid forms of royalty ; yet, indolent and 
ſickly, he ſeemed pleaſed with his fatuation, and 
did not regret that power which was not to be 
exerciſed without fatigue. But it was otherwiſe 
with Margaret, his queen. She, naturally bold, 
active, and endued with, maſculine courage, 
could not be content with the appearance of that 
authority which her enemies alone permitted her 
to exerciſe ; ſhe continued to excite the wretched 
monarch to a vindication of his regal dignity, and 
to ſpur him on to independence. He was, there- 
fore, once more induced to aſſert his preroga- 
tive; and the duke of York was obliged to re- 
tire, to be in readineſs to oppoſe any deſigns 
againſt his liberty and life. At firſt a negotia · 
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tion for peace was entered upon by both parties; 
but their mutual diſtruſts ſoon brought them in- 
to the field; and the fate of the kingdom was 
given up to be determined by the ſword. Their 
armies, met at Bloreheath, on the borders of Staf- 
fordſhire, and the Yorkiſts gained ſome advan- 
tages. But when a more general action was about 
to enſue, the night before the intended engage- 
ment, fir Andrew Trollop, who commanded a 
body of veterans for the duke of Vork, deſert- 
ed with all his men to the king; and this ſo in- 
imidated the whole army of the Y orkiſts, that 
they ſeparated the next day, without ſtriking a 
ſingle blow. The duke, of Lork fied to Ireland; 
the earl of Warwick, one of his boldeſt and 
ableſt ſupporters, eſcaped to Calais, with the 
government of which he had been intruſted 
during the late protectorſhip; and all the party, 
thus — concęaled their intentions for a 
more favourable opportunity. Nor was this op- 
portunity long wanting; Warwick having met 
with ſome ſucceſſes at ſea, landed in Kent, and 
being there joined by ſome other barons, he 
— 9 up to London, amidſt the acelamations 
of the people. The city immediately opened 
its gates to him; and his troops increaſing on 
every day's march, he ſoon found himſelf in a 


condition to face the royal army, which haſtened - 


from Coventry to attack him, Never was there 
a more formidable diviſion of intereſts, or 
greater inveteracy between the chiefs of either 
Party, than the preſent. Warwick was one of 
the moſt celebrated generals of his age, formed 
for times of trouble, extremely artful, and in- 
conteſtably brave, equally ſkilful in council and 
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na gainſt the queen, that nothing could ſuppreſs. 
On the other ſide, the queen ſeemed the only 
acting general: ſhe ranged the army in battalia, 
and gave the neceſſary orders, while the--poor 
king was brought forward, an involunta 
ſpectator of thoſe martial preparations. ' Both 
_ armies met on a plain near Northampton; the 
queen's forces amounting to about five and 
twenty thouſand men, the earl of Warwick's to 
near double that number. While the queen 
went about from rank to rank, the king remain- 
ed in his tent, awaiting the iſſue of the combat, 
with female doubts and apprehenſions. The 
battle continued for five hours, with the utmoſt 
obſtinacy; but at length the good fortune and 
the numbers of Warwick were ſeen to prevail. 
The queen's army was overthrown ; and the had 
the misfortune to ſee the king once more made 
a priſoner, and brought back to his capital in 
triumph. | | 
The cauſe of the Yorkiſts being thus confirm- 
ed by the ſtrongeſt arguments, thoſe of power, 
a parliament was called to give it their more 
formal ſanction. The duke of York, whoſe 
proſpetts began to widen as he roſe, from being 
contented with the protectorſhip, now began to 
claim the crown. It was now, for the firſt time, 
that the houſe of lords ſeemed to enjoy an un- 
biaſſed deliberative authority; the cauſe of Hen- 


ry and the duke of York was ſolemnly debated, 
each fide producing their reaſons without fear or 


control. This was the firſt time that a ſpirit of 
true rational liberty ever appeared to exert itſelf 


in England, and in which recent conqueſt did 
not ſuperſede all deliberation, The duke of 
Vork though a Conqueror, could not entirely 
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gain his cauſe: it was determined that Henry 


ould poſſeſs the throne during his life; and 
that the duke of Vork ſhould be appointed his 
ſucceſſor, to the utter excluſion of the prince of 
Wales, who, yet but a child, was inſenfible of 
the injury that was done him. | 

The queen, to all appearance, now ſeemed 
utterly deſtitute of every reſource ; her armies 
were routed, her huſband taken priſoner, and 
the parliament diſclaimed her cauſe ; yet though 


ſhe had loſt all, the ſtill retained her native in- 


trepidity and 1 She was a woman of 
a great mind and ſome faults, but ambition 
ſeemed to be the leading paſſion in all her con- 
duct. Though a fugitive, diſtant from the ca- 


pital, oppoſed by a victorious army, and a con- 


ſummate general, ſhe ſtil] tried every reſource to 
repair her diſaſtrous circumſtances. She flew to 


Wales; there endeavoured to animate her old 


friends, and to acquire new. The nobility of 
the North, who regarded themſelves as the moſt 
warlike of the kingdom, were moved with indig- 
nation to find the ſouthern barons diſpoſe of the 
crown, and ſettle the government. They began 
to coſider the; royal cauſe as unjuſtly opprefled ; 
and the queen ſoon found herſelf at the head of 
an army of twenty thouſand men, ready to ſe- 
cond her pretenſions. She and her old enemy 
the duke of York, once more met upon Wake- 
field Green, near the caſtle of Sandel ; and vic- 
tory, on this occaſion, declared itſelf in favour of 
the queen. The duke of York was killed in 
the action; and as his body was found among 
the ſlain, his head was cut off by Margaret's or- 
ders, and fixed on the gates of Vork, with a 
paper crown, in deriſion of his pretended 1 

| ; gt | His 
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His ſon, the earl of Rutland, a youth of ſeven» 
teen, was taken priſoner and killed in cold blood, 
by lord Clifford, in revenge for his father's death, 
who had fallen in the battle of St. Alban's. 
Margaret, being victorious, marched towards 
London, in order to give the king liberty ; but 
the earl of Warwick, who now put himſelf at 
the head of the Yorkiſts, commanded an army, 
in which he led about the captive king, to give 
a ſanction to his attempts. Upon the approach 
of the Lancaſtrians, he conducted his forces, 
ſtrengthened by a body of Londoners, who were 
very affectionate to his cauſe, and gave battle to 
the queen at St. Alban's. While the armies were 
warmly engaged, lord Lovelace, who command- 
ed a confiderable body of Y orkiſts, treacherouſſy 
withdrew from the combat ; and this decided the 
victory in favour of the queen. Above two 
thouſand of the Y orkiſts periſhed in the battle, 
and the perſon of the king again fell into the 
hands of his own party; to be treated with ap- 
parent reſpect, but real contempt. Lord Bonville, 
to whoſe care he had been intruſted, ſtaid with 
him after the defeat, upon an aſſurance of par- 
don ; but Margaret, regardleſs of her huſband's 
promiſe, immediately ordered his head to be 
{truck off. | a 
It only now remained that the city of Lon- 
don ſhould declare in the queen's favour: but 
Warwick had previouſly ſecured it in his in- 
tereſts; and the citizens, who dreaded her tu- 
multuous army, refuſed to open their gates to 
her ſummons. In the mean time young Edward, 
the eldeſt ſon of the late duke of York, began 
to repair the loſſes his party had lately ſuſtained, 
and to give ſpirit to the V orkiſts. is prince, 
in 


* 
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in the bloom of youth, remarkable for the beauty th 
of his perſon, his bravery, and popular deport- v 
ment, advanced towards London with the re- p 
; mainder of Warwick's army, and obliging Mar- in 
MD. 1461. garet to retire, entered the city amidſt the ac- tl 
clamations of the people. Perceiving his own d. 
popularity, he ſuppoſed chat now was the time iſt 
to lay his olaim to the crown; and his friend ll: 
Warwick, aſſembling the citizens in St. John's of 
Fields, pronounced an harangue, ſetting forth Y 
the title of Edward, and inveighing againſt the LR 
tyranny and uſurpation of the houſe of Lancaſter, p 
He then demanded whether they choſe Henry er 

for their king; to which the people crying, a 
York! a York! he quickly called an aſſembly of 
of lords and biſhops at Baynard's Caſtle, and E 
theſe ratified their choice. The young duke was fle 
proclaimed king, by the title of Edward IV. ne 
and then conducted with great ceremony to the th 
palace where Henry uſed to lodge when within 07 
the walls of the city. m 
But the miſeries of a civil war were not yet ut 
completed, and Margaret was reſolved to ſtrike ſe 
another blow. Upon her retiring to the North, fo 
great numbers flocked to her ſtandard, and ſhe was fle 
able, in a few days, to aſſemble an army of ſixty ſe 
thouſand men in Yorkſhire. On the other ide, m 


the earl of Warwick conducted young Edward at 

the head of forty thouſand men to oppoſe her, re 
Both ſides at length met near Towton, in the w 
county of Vork, to decide the fate of empire, ſti 
and never was England depopulated- by ſo ter- 

rible an engagement. It was a dreadful fight, to of 
behold a hundred thoufand men of the ſame: ol 
country engaged againſt each other; and all to * 
ſatisfy the empty ambition of the weakeſt, 1 ſa 
the 
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the worſt of mankind. While the army of Ed- 
ward was advancing to the charge, there hap- 
pened a great. fall of ſnow, which driving full 
in the faces of the enemy, blinded them; and 
this advantage, ſeconded by an impetuous onſet, 
decided the victory in their favour. Edward 
iſſued orders to give no quarter; and a bloody 
ſlaughter enſued, in which near forty thouſand 
of the Lancaſtrians were ſlain. Edward entered 
York victorious; and taking down the heads of 
his father and the earl of Saliſbury, that were 
placed over the city gates, put up that of the 
earl of Devonfhire in their ſtead. 

In the mean time, Margaret hearing the fate 
of her army, and being ſenſible that no place in 
England could now afford her protection, ſhe 
fled with Henry and her ſon to Scotland. But 
no calamity was able to repreſs her perſeverance z 
though ſo often overcome, yet ſhe was reſolved 
once more to enter England with five thouſand. 
men granted her by the French -— þ and the 
unfortunate Henry was led onward, by his pre- 
ſence to enforce her claims. But even here her 
former ill fortune attended her; and her little 
fleet was diſperſed by a tempeſt, while ſhe her- 
ſelf eſcaped with ſome difficulty, by entering the 
mouth of the Tweed. Soon after, a defeat, which 
her few forces [ſuffered at Hexham, ſeemed .ta 
render her cauſe deſperate; and thecruelty which 
was practiſed upon all her adherents, rendered it 
ſtill more dangerous. 

The loſs of this battle appeared to deprive her 
of every reſource; ſhe and her huſband were 
obliged to ſeek for ſafety in a ſeparate flight, 
without attendants, and without even the neceſ- 
{aries of life, The weak unfortunate king, al- 

piles ways 
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ways imprudent, and always unſucceſsful, en 
he could remain concealed in England; but his 
error was ſoon attended with the obvious con- 
ſequences; being taken priſoner, carried to Lon- 


don with ignominy, and confined in the Tower. 


Margaret was rather more fortunate. She flyin 
with her ſon into a foreſt, where ſhe endeavoure 
to conceal herſelf, was ſet upon during the dark- 
neſs of the night by robbers, who, either igno- 


rant or regardleſs of her quality, deſpoiled her of 


her rings and jewels, and treated her with the 
utmoſt indignity. But ſhe found more reſpect- 


ful treatment from one of thoſe lawleſs men, who, 


knowing her ſtation, refolved to procure her 
ſafety at the hazard of his own ; and at laſt con- 
ducted her to the ſea-coaſt, whence ſhe made her 
eſcape to her father in Flanders, who, though 
very poor, ſtrove as well as he could to ſupply 
her with the neceſſaries of life. To the fame 
court the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter retired ; 
and they, literally ſpeaking, felt all the miſeries 
of want. Philip de Comines, the French hiſto- 

rian, ſays he ſaw the duke of Exeter followin 
the duke. of Burgundy's equipage bare-footed, 
and ſerving for his livelihood as a footman. This 
was a ſtrange ſituation for a lord, who had con- 
ducted armies, and was allied to kings and prin- 
ces; but thoſe enjoyments which ſerved to di- 
ſtinguiſh the great from the little, were not ſo 
apparent then as at preſent. | 
dward being now, by means of the earl of 
Warwick, fixed upon the throne, reigned in 
eace and ſecurity, while his title was recogniſ- 
ed by parliament, and univerſally ſubmitted to 
by the people. He began, therefore, to give a- 
looſe to his favourite paſſions ; and a, ſpirit of 
Ballantry, 
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gallantry, mixed with cruelty, was ſeen to pre- 
vail in his court. In the very ſame palace 
which one day exhibited a ſpectacle of hotror, 
was to be ſeen the day following a maſk or a pa- 
geant; and the king would at once gallant a 
miſtreſs and inſpect an execution. In order to 


turn him from theſe purſuits, which were calcu- 


lated to render him unpopular; the earl of War- 
wick adviſed him to marry; and, with his con- 
ſent, went over to France to procure Bona of 
Savoy as queen; and the match was accordingly 
concluded. But whilſt the earl was haſtening 
the negotiation in France, the king himſelf ren- 
dered it abortive at home, by marrying Eliza- 
beth Woodville, with whom he had fallen in 
love, and whom he had vainly endeavoured to 
debauch. Having thus given Warwick real 
cauſe of ' offence, he was reſolved to widen the 
breach, by driving him from the council. Eve 

incident tended to increaſe the jealouſy between 
the king and this powerful ſubject; the favour 
ſhown the queen's party, and'the contempt which 


was thrown upon the ear], manifeſted an open 


rupture. Warwick, whoſe prudence was equal 
to his bravery, ſoon made uſe of both to aſſiſt 
his revenge; he: ſeduced the duke of Clarence, 
brother to the King; and, to confirm that noble- 
man in his intereſts, gave him his daughter in 
marriage. Thus an extenſive and dangerous 
combination was formed againſt Edward and his 
miniſtry; and an accident that followed ſoon 
after, contributed to fan the flame. The in- 
habitants about St. Leonard's hoſpital, in Vork- 
ſhire, complained that the duties levied for that 
inſtitution, which were originally allotted for 


pious uſes, were now ſecreted by the * | 
A an 
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and they refuſed)to contribute their part. Th 

ſoon after roſe in a body to oppoſe the eccleſt- 
aſtical ſeverities that were levelled againſt them 
by the earl of Pembroke. It is thought that 
the earl of Warwick had ſome hand in foment- 
ing theſe diſorders; and although this rebellion 
was quieted by a pardon from Edward, yet ſome 
others, that broke out ſhortly after, appeared 
favourable to Warwick's deſigns. Vengeance 
ſeemed to be the only motive this nobleman had 
in view; and that he purſued with unabating 
aſſiduity. Plots, treaſons, ſtratagems, and ne- 
gotiations, followed each other in rapid ſuc- 
ceſſion; but at laſt fortune ſeemed to fayour 
Warwick's aims ; and the king, as we are told, 
fell into his power, by accepting an invitation, 
which thg,@arl gave him, in order to betray him. 
Be this as it may, Edward had ſoon the good 
fortune to ſee himſelf at the head of a numerous 
army, and in a condition to take ſatisfaction for 
the treachery of his powerful opponent. Reſolv- 
ing, therefore, to take advantage of the enemies” 
weakneſs, after having defeated a party command- 
ed by lord Wells, and cut off his head, he marched 
td give them battle. In this exigence, Warwick, 
* the duke of Clarence, had no other reſource 
but to quit the kingdom; and embarking for 
Calais, they ſeized upon ſome Flemiſh veſſels, 
which they found lying along that coaſt, with 
which they entered one of the ports of France. 
Here they entered into an union with Margaret, 


which was dictated by neceſſity ; both ſides being 


willing to forget their mutual animoſity, in order 

to ſecond their revenge. Lewis, the king of 

France, prepared a fleet to eſcort them; and ſeiz- 

ing the opportunity, they landed at 9 
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with a ſmall body of troops, while Edward was 
in the North ſuppreſſing an inſurrection, which 
had lately appeared there. Nothing can be more 
extraordinary than the ſucceſs of Warwick upon 


this occaſion. The 8 of diſcontent with 
which many were infected, and the general in- 


ſtability of. the Engliſh nation, conſpired with 
his ambition; and in leſs than ſix days, ſuch 
multitudes flocked to his ſtandard, that he ſaw 
himſelf at the head of an army of threeſcore thou- 
ſand men. 8 4 | 

It was now become Edward's turn to fly the 
1 He had juſt time to eſcape an attempt 
made upon his perſon in the night, by the mar- 
uis of Montague; and to embark on board a 
mall fleet, which lay off Lynn in Norfolk. Nor 
were his dangers leſſened at ſea, where he was 


chaſed by ſome ſhips belonging to the hanſe- 


towns, who were then at war with both France 
and nt But at length he landed ſafely in 
Holland, where he received a cool reception 


from the duke of Burgundy, with whom he had 


ſome time before entered into an alliance. 


In the mean time Warwick, with his reſiſtleſs A. D. 1470 


army, advanced to London; and once more the 
poor paſſive king Henry was releaſed from priſon, 
to be placed upon a dangerous throne. A parlia- 
ment was called, which confirmed Henry's title 
with great ſolemnity ; and Warwick was himſelf 
received among the people under the title of the 
King-maker. All the attainders of the Lancaſ- 
trians were reverſed; and every one was reſtor- 
ed, who had loſt either honours or fortune by 
his former adherence to Henry's cauſe. All the 
conſiderable Y orkiſts either fled to the continent, 


or 
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or took ſhelter in ſanctuaries, where the eccle- 
ſiaſtical privileges afforded them protection. 
But Edward's party, though repreſſed, was not 
deſtroyed. Though an exile in Holland, he had 
many partiſans at home; and, after an abſence of 
nine months, being ſeconded by a ſmall body of 
forces, granted him by the duke of Burgundy, 
he made a deſcent at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire. 
Though at firſt he was coolly received 'by the 
Englith, yet his army increaſed upon its march, 
while his moderation and feigned humility ſtill 
added to the number of his partiſans. London, 
at that time ever ready to admit the moſt power- 
ful, opened her gates to him; and the wretched 
Henry was once'more plucked from his throne, 

to be ſent back to his former manſion, 

Thus Warwick began to experience the in- 
ſtability of fortune, and find his party declining ; 
but whnt gave the moſt dreadful] blow to his 
hopes, was the defection of his ſon-in-law, the 
duke of Clarence, who went over to Edward, 
and threw all his weight into the oppoſite ſcale. 
Nothing now remained to Warwick, but to cut 
ſhort a ſtate of anxious ſuſpenſe by hazarding a 
battle; and though he knew his forces to be in- 
ferior to thoſe of Edward, yet he placed his 
greateſt dependence upon his own generalſhip. 
With this reſolution he marched from St. Alban's 
where he was ſtationed, and advaneing towards 
Barnet, within ten miles of London, there reſolved 
to wait for Edward, who was not ſlow in march- 
ing down to oppoſe him. Warwick and Edward 
were at that time conſidered as the two moſt re- 
nowned generals of the age; and now was to 
be ſtruck the decifive blow that was either to 
fix Edward on the throne, or to overthrow his 
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pretenſions for ever. The unfortunate Henry 
alſo was dragged along to be a ſpectator of the 
engagement; happy in his natural imbecility, 
which ſeemed as a balm to ſooth all his afflictions. 


The battle began early in the morning, and 4. b. 147t. 


laſted till noon; for never did two armies fight 
with greater obſtinacy and bravery, not honour 


but life depending on the iſſue of the conteſt. 


The example of Warwick inſpired his troops 
with more than common reſolution, and the 
victory for a while ſeemed to declare in his favour. 
But an accident at laſt thre the balance againſt 
him: from the miſtineſs of the morning, a part 
of his army happening to miſtake a body of their 


- own forces for that of the enemy, fell furiouſly . 


upon them, and this error turned the fortune of 

the day: Warwick did all that experience, 
valour, or conduct could ſuggeſt, to retrieve the 
miſtake, but it was now too late; no art could 
recover the former error ; wherefore, finding all 
hopes gone, he was reſolved to fell the con- 
querors a dear-bought victory. He had, con- 


trary to his uſual practice, engaged that day 


on foot; and leading a choſen body of troops 
into the thickeſt of the ſlaughter, he there fell 
in the midſt of his enemies, covered with 
wounds. His brother underwent the ſame fate; 
and ten thouſand of his adkerents were lain, 
Edward having ordered that no quarter ſhould 
be given. 

Margaret, who had been ever fruitful in re- 
ſources, was at that time returning from France 
with her ſon, the prince of Wales, where ſhe 
had been negotiating for freſh ſupplies. Sie 


had ſcarce time to refreſh herſelf from the fa- 
tigues of her voyage, when ſhe received the 
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fatal news of the death of the brave Warwick, 
and the total deſtruction of her party. Though 


ſhe had hitherto boldly withſtood all the attacks 


of fortune, the | coma information was too 
violent a blow for nature to ſupport. - Her 
grief, for the firſt time, found way in a torrent 
of tears; and yielding to her unhappy fate, 
ſhe took ſanctuary in the abbey of Beaulieu in 
Hampthire. SLID 8 

She had not been long in this melancholy 
abode before ſhe found ſome few friends ſtill 
willing to aſſiſt her fallen fortunes. Tudor, 
ear] of Pembroke, Courtney, earl of Devon- 
ſhire, the lords of Wenlock and St. John, with 
other men of rank, exhorted her ſtil to hope 
for ſucceſs, and offered to aſſiſt her to the laſt. 
A dawn of hope was ſufficient to revive the cou- 


rage of this magnanimous woman; and the 


recollectiyn of her former misfortunes gave 
way to the flattering proſpect of another trial. 
She had npw fought battles in almoſt every 


province in England: Tewkeſbury-park was the 


laſt ſcene that terminated her attempts. The 


duke of Somerſet headed her army ; a man who' 


had ſhared her dangers, and had ever been 
ſteady in her cauſe. He was valiant, generous, 
and polite; but raſh, and headſtrong. When 
Edward firſt attacked him in his entrenchments, 
he repulſed him with ſuch vigour, that the ene- 
my retired with precipitation ; upon which the 
duke, ſuppoling them routed, purſued, and 
ordered tord Wenlock to ſupport his charge. 
But unfortunately this lord diſobeyed his orders ; 
ard Somerſet's forces were ſoon overpowered by 
numbers, . In this dreadful exigence, the duke, 
finding that all was over, became ungovernable 


- 
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in his rage; and beholding Wenlock inactive, 
and remaining in the very place where he had 
firſt drawn up his men, giving way to his fury, 
with his heavy battle-ax in both hands, he ran 
upon the coward, and with one blow daſhed out 
his brains. | 

The queen and the prince were taken priſoners 
after the battle, and brought into the preſence 
of Edward. The young prince appeared before 
the conqueror with undaunted majeſty ; and 
being aſked, in an inſulting manner, how he 
dared to invade England without leave, the 
young prince, more mindful of his high birth 
than of his ruined fortune, replied, “ I have 
« entered the dominions of my father, to re- 
ce venge his injuries, and redreſs my own.” 
The barbarous Edward, enraged at his intre- 
pidity, ſtruck him on the mouth with his gaunt- 
let ; and this ſerved as a ſignal for- farther bru- 
tality: the dukes of Glouceſter, Clarence, and 
others, like wild beaſts, ruſhigg on the unarmed 
youth at once, ſtabbed him to the heart with 
their daggers. To complete the tragedy, Henry 
himſelf, who had long been the paſſive ſpectator 
of all theſe horrors, was now thought unfit to 
live. The duke of Glouceſter, afterwards 
Richard the Third, entering his chamber alone, 
murdered him in cold blood. Of all thoſe 
who were taken, none were ſuffered to ſurvive 
but Margaret herſelf. It was perhaps expect- 
ed that the would be ranſomed by the king of 
France; and in this they were not deceived, 
as that monarch paid the king of England fifty 
thouſand "crowns for her freedom. This ex- 
traordinary woman, after having ſuſtained the 
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cauſe of her huſband in twelve battles, after 
having ſurvived her friends, fortunes, and chil- 
dren, died a few years after in privacy in-France, 
very miſerable indeed; but with few other 
claims to- our pity, except her courage and 
her diſtreſſes. 
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EDdwWaRdD IV. 


Or all people the Engliſh are the moſt .truly 
compaſſionate; and a throne raiſed upon cruelty 
never wanted enemies among them. Nothing | 
could have been more ill-judged than any at- I 
tempts to govern ſuch a people by the hands | 
of the executioner: and the leaders of either 'F 
faction ſeemed inſenſible of this truth. Ed- | 

ward being now freed from great enemies, turned 

to the puniſhment of thoſe of leſſer note; ſo 
that the gibbets were hung with his adverſaries, | 
and their eſtates confiſcated to his uſe. The = 
baſtard Falconbridge, among others, having. | 
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advanced- to London at the head of a ſmall 
body of forces, was repulſed ; and being taken 
priſoner, was immediately executed. 

But while Edward was thus rendering himſelf 
terrible on the one hand, he was immerſed in 
abandoned pleaſures on the other. Nature it 
ſeems, was not unfavourable to him in that re- 
ſpect; as he was univerſally allowed to be the 
moſt beautiful man of his time. His courtiers 
alſo ſeemed willing to encourage thoſe debau- 
cheries in which they had a ſhare; and the 
clergy, as they themſelves practiſed every kind 
of lewdneſs with impunity, were ever ready 
to lend abſolution to all his failings. The truth 
is, enormous vices had been of late ſo common, 
that adultery. was held but as a very flight 
offence. Among the number of his miſtreſſes 
was the wife of one Shore, a merchant in 
the city, a woman of exquiſite beauty and 
good ſenſe, but who had not virtue enough 
to reſiſt the temptations of a beautiful man and 
a monarch, | : 

England now enjoying a temporary calm, Ed- 


ward thought that the beſt way to ingratiate 


himſelf with his ſubjects, would be to aſſert 
his right to his domintons in France, which the 
inſurrections of his father had contributed to 
alienate during the former reign. An attempt 
of this kind would ſerve to give vent to the 
malignant diſpoſition of his enemies, and would 
be ſure to pleaſe the vulgar, who are ever more 
fond of ſplendid than of uſeful acquiſitions. 
To proſecute this ſcheme, the king ſent off to 
his ally, the duke of Burgundy, a reinforce- 
ment of three thouſand men, and ſoon after 
paſſed over himſelf at the head of a numerous 

8 army, 


= 


ED WARD . 


army. Lewis the Eleventh, who was then 
king of France, was, not without reaſon, alarm- 


ed at this formidable invaſion, which, as he was 


unable to reſiſt, he ſtrove to obviate by treaty. 
This ſucceeded more effectually than arms; the 
two kings had an interview at the bridge of Per- 
pignan; and, upon the promiſe of a ſtipulated 
ſum, Edward agreed to lead his forces back to 
England. This monarch wanted toreturn home 
to his miſtreſſes, to ſpend upon them the money 
he expected to receive from France; and the 
French monarch hoped ſoon to put himfelf in 
a poſture to refuſe giving the ſums which he 
had only made a promiſe to pay. 9 
Upon the concluſion of this expedition, 
which thus ended without effect, Edward ap- 
peared no leſs actuated by private paſſions un- 
worthy a ſovereign and a ſtateſman, than jea- 
lous of- all who ſeemed to deſpiſe his conduct. 
Among the detail of private wrongs, which are 
too minute for hiſtory, an act of tyranny, of 
which he was guilty in his own family, deſerves 
the deteſtation of poſterity. The duke of 
Clarence, by all his ſervices in deſerting War- 
wick, had never been able to recover the king's 
friendſhip, which he had forfeited by his for- 
mer confederacy with that nobleman. A pre- 
text was, therefore, ſought to ruin him ; and 


the openneſs of his haſty temper ſoon gave the 


wiſhed-for occaſion. The king hunting one. 


day in the park of 'Thomas Burdet, a creature 
of the duke's, he killed a white buck, which 
was a great favourite of the owner. Burdet, 
vexed at the loſs, broke into a paſſion, and 
wiſhed the horns of the deer in the belly of the 
perſon who had adviſed the king to that inſult. 
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For this trifling exclamation, Burdet was tried 


for his life and publicly executed at Tyburn. 


The duke of Clarence, upon the death of his 
friend, vented his grief in renewed reproaches 


againſt his brother, and exclaimed againſt the 


iniquity of the ſentence. The king, highly 


offended with this liberty, or uſing that as a 


pretext againſt him, had him arraigned before 
the houſe of peers, and appeargf in perſon as 
his accuſer. In thoſe times of confulign, every 
crime alleged by the prevailing party was fatal; 
the duke was found guilty ; and being granted a 
choice of the manner in which he would die, he 


was privately drowned in a butt of malmſey, in- 


the Tower; a whimſical choice, and implying 
that he had an extraordinary paſſion for that 
liquor. 

The reſt of this monarch's life was ſpent in 
riot and debauchery; in gratifications that are 
pleaſing only to the narrow mind, in uſeleſs trea- 
ties with France, in which he was ever deceived, 
and in empty threats againſt the monarch who 
had deceived him. His parliament, become 
merely the miniſters of his will, conſented, at 
his requeſt, to a war with France, at a time 
when his alliances upon the continent were ſo 
broken, that it was impoſſible for it to ſucceed. 
The people ſeemed equally pleaſed with the 


proſpect of an expedition, which, without ſerving, 


could only tend to impoveriſh the nation; and 
you hopes were revived of once more conquering 
rance. While all were thus occupied with 
hope, or private diſtruſt, and while Edward was 
employed in making preparations for that enter- 
pI he was ſeized with a diſtemper, of which 
e expired, in the forty-ſecond year of his age, 
an 
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and (counting from his firſt uſurpation) in the 
twenty-third of his reign. The character of this 
prince is eaſily ſummed up, His beſt qualities 
were courage and beauty; his bad, a combma- 
tion of all the vices. Beſides five daughters, 
this king left two ſons; Edward, prince of 
Wales, his ſucceſſor, then in his thirteenth 
years and Richard, duke of York, in his ſe- 
yenth.”= * 
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E DWARD V. 


Uron the death of Edward, the kingdom 
was divided into two new factions. The queen's 
family, who, during the laſt reign, had grown 
into power, was become obnoxious to the old 
nobility, who could not bear to act in ſubordi- 
nation to perſons whom they conſidered as in- 
feriors. The king, during his life-time, had 
been able to over-awe theſe animoſities ; and on 
his death-bed endeavoured to guard againſt 
their future increaſe. He expreſſed a deſire, 
that his brother the duke of Glouceſter ſhould 
be intruſted with the regency, and recommended 

peace 


f 
RA 75 i | 
eace-and-unanimity during the minority of his 44 
* But the king was no ſooner dead than the 974 
parties broke out with all their -former reſent- - ? 43 
ment; aud the duke of Glouceſter, crafty, i E 
wicked, znd ambitious prince, reſolved to profit 1 
by their mutual contentions. _ . 
His firſt aim was to foment the diſcontents 1124 
of the öld nobility, by inſinuating, that the * 430 
queen wanted to hide the meanneſs ot her original 13:08 
in a multitude of new promotions; at the — BY: j 
time he redoubled his profeſſions of zeal and 1 
attachment to that princeſs, and thus entirely Fj 
ained her confidence. having ſucceeded thus 1 
ar, he gained over the duke of Buckingham, 1 
and ſome other lords, to his intereſt, and pre- ' 
vailed upon them to ſecond him in his attempts * 


moſt profound demonſtrations of reſpect. Hav- 

ing thus ſecured the perſon of the king, his 

next ſtep was to get the charge of the king's 

brother, a boy of about ſeven years old, who, 5 
with the queen, his mother, had taken ſanctuary 

in Weſtminſter Abbey. The queen, who had 

foreſeen from the beginning the dangers that 


threatened her family, was very hardly perſuad- 


", = 
— 


ed to deliver up her child; but at the interceſſion i v4: 
ot the -primate, and the archbiſhop of York, WHY 
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ſhe was at laſt induced to comply: and claſping 


the child in her arms, with a laſt embrace, took * 11 

leave of him with a ſhower of tears. The young othe 

king, finding that he was to have the pleaſure of life 

his brother's company, was greatly rejoiced at capa 

the queen's compliance, not conſidering the tread 

fatal intent of theſe preparations ; for in a few - dat 

days after the duke of Glouceſter, who had been in th 

made protector of the realm, upon a pretence of nanc 

guarding their perſons from danger, conveyed bilit 

them both to the Tower. mou 

Having thus ſecured the perſons of thoſe he his e 

. intended to deſtroy, his next ſtep was to ſpread of tl 
1 a report of their illegitimacy; and, by pretend- awa 
g | ed obſtacles, to put off the day appointed for abſe 
1 the young King's coronation. -Lord Stanley, a abo 
8 man of deep penetration, was the firſt to diſ- knit 
5 cloſe his fears of the protector's having ill de- by a 
8 figns: and communicated his ſuſpicions to lord of { 
|, Haſtings, who long had been firmly attached to for | 
1 the king's family. Haſtings would at firſt give othe 
ö the ſurmiſe no credit; and probably his wiſhes cata 
3 that ſuch a proje& might not be true, influenced ſiler 
his judgment, and confirmed his ſecurity. « xr 
3 But he was ſoon undeceived'; for Cateſby, a « a 
I vile inſtrument of the protector, was ſent to the 
4 ſound him, and to try whether he could not be con 
F brought over to aſſiſt the projected uſurpation. ſwe 
4 Haſtings treated the propoſal with horror ; he ed: 
tt profeſſed himſelf immovable in his adherence « t 
* to the king; and his death was, therefore, re- « 2 
þ ſolved on by the protector. | «4 
In the mean time, orders had been diſpatched c h 

to execute the lords Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan, « y 

who had been confined in Pomfret caſtle, and arm 


whoſe only crime was their attachment to the 
young 
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young king. On the very day on which they 
were beheaded, the protector ſummoned a coun- 
cil in the Tower, whither lord Haſtings, amongſt 
others, repaired, no way ſuſpecting that his own 45 
life was in danger. The duke of Glouceſter was of 
capable of committing the moſt bloody and 
treacherous murders with the utmoſt coolneſs and 
indifference. He came thither at nine o'clock | 
in the morning, with the moſt chearful counte- Joy 
nance, ſaluting the members with the utmoſt affa- 1-4 
bility, and demonſtrations of unuſual good hu- 4s [ 
mour. He complimented the biſhop of Ely on | 
his early ſtrawberries, and begged to have a diſh 
of them. He then left the council, as if called 
away by other buſineſs; but defired that his 
abſence might not interrupt the debates. In 
about an hour he returned quite altered in look, * 
knitting his brows, biting his lips, and ſhowing, 
by a frequent change of countenance, the ſigns 
of ſome inward perturbation. A filence enſued 
for ſome time; and the lords looked upon each 
other, not without reaſon, expecting ſome horrid 
cataſtrophe. At length, he broke the dreadful 
ſilence: „My lords, cried he, what punich- 
« ment do they deſerve, who have conſpired 
* againſt my life?” This queſtion redoubled 
the aſtoniſhment of the aſſembly; and the ſilence 
continuing, lord Haſtings at length made an- 
{wer, that whoever did fo, deſerved to be puniſh- 
ed as a traitor. © Theſe traitors, cried the pro- 
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« teCtor, are the . ſorcereſs my brother's wife, 1 
« and Jane Shore, his miſtreſs, with others {mY 
their aſſociates. See to what a condition they *\ "i 
© have reduced me by their incantations and | 
* witchcrafts.” Upon which he laid bare his 94 il; 
arm, all ſhrivelled and decayed. Ihe amaze- 1 . 
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ment of the council ſeemed to increaſe at this 


terrible accuſation; and lord Haſtings again 
ſaid: © If they have committed ſuch a crime, 
te they deſerve puniſhment.” © If? cried the 
te protector, with a loud voice, doſt thou anſwer 
ce me with Ifs? I tell thee that they have con- 
«-ſpired my death; and that thou, traitor, art 
« an accomplice in their crime.” He then 
ſtruck the table twice with his hand; and the 
room was inſtantly filled with armed men. 1 
« arreſt thee, continues he, turning to Haſt- 
e ings, for * treaſon ;” and at the ſame time 
gave him in charge to the ſoldiers. In the mean 
time the council-room was filled with tumult 
and confuſion; and though no reſcue was offered, 
* the ſoldiers cauſed a buſtle, as if they appre- 

ended danger. One of them narrowly miſſed 
cleaving lord Stanley's head with a battle- axe; 
but he fortunately eſcaped, by ſhrinking under 


the table. In all probability the fellow had 


orders for that attempt: and ſhould Stanley be 
killed, his death might be aſcribed to the tu- 
mult cauſed by an intended reſcue. However, 
though he eſcaped the blow, he was arreſted by 
the protector's order, who was well appriſed of 
his attachment to the young king. As for lord 
Haſtings, he was obliged to make a ſhort con- 
feſſion to the next prieſt that was at hand; the 
protector crying out, by St. Paul, that he would 


not dine till he had ſeen his head taken off. He 


was accordingly hurried out to the little Green 
before the Tower chapel, and there beheaded 


on a log of wood that accidentally lay in the way. 


Two hours after a proclamation, very well drawn 
up, was read to the citizens of London, enu- 
merating his offences, aud palliating the ſud- 

denneſs 
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denneſs of his puniſhment. It was remarked, 
however, by a merchant among the auditors, that 


the proclamation was certainly drawn up by a 


ſpirit of prophecy. | 

The protector, having thus got rid of thoſe 
he moſt feared, was willing to pleaſe the popu- 
| Jace by puniſhing Jane Shore, the late king's 
miſtreſs. This unfortunate woman was an ene- 
my too humble to excite his jealouſy ; yet, as he 
had accuſed her of witchcraft, of which all the 
world ſaw ſhe was innocent, he thought proper 
to make her an example, for thoſe. faults of 
which ſhe was really guilty. Jane Shore had 
been formerly deluded from her huſband, who 
was a goldſmith in Lombard-ſtreet, and con- 
tinued to live with Edward, the moſt guiltleſs 
miſtreſs in his abandoned court. She was ever 


known to intercede for the diſtreſſed, and was 


uſually applied to as mediator for mercy. 
She was charitable, generous, and of a moſt 
pleaſing converſation ; her wit being ſaid to be as 
irreſiſtible as her beauty. As ſhe was blameleſs in 
other reſpects, the protector ordered her to be 
ſued for incontinency, as having left her huſband 
to live in adultery with another. It is very proba- 
ble, that the people were not diſpleaſed at ſeeing 
one again reduced to former meanneſs, who had 
for a while been raiſed above them, and enjoyed 
the ſmiles of a court. The charge againſt her was 
too notorious to be denied; ſhe pleaded guilty, 
and was accordingly condemned to walk bare- 
foot through the city, and to do penance in St. 
Paul's church in a white ſheet, with a wax taper 
in her hand, before thouſands of ſpeCtators. 


She lived above forty years after this ſentence, . 


reduced to the moſt extreme wretchedneſs; and 
4 fir 
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fir Thomas More, in the ſucceeding reign, af- 
ſures us, that he ſaw her gathering herbs in a 
field near the city for her nightly repaſt ; an ex- 
traordinary example of the ingratitude of courts, 

and the reverſes of fortune. | 
The protector now began to throw off the 
maſk, and to deny his pretended regard for the 
ſons of the late king, thinking it high time to 
aſpire at the throne more openly. He had pre- 
vioully gained over the duke of Buckingham, 
a man of talents and power, by bribes and pro- 
miſes of future favour. This nobleman, there- 
fore, uſed all his arts to infuſe into the people an 
opinion of the baſtardy of the late king, and 
alſo that of his children. Doctor Shaw, a po- 
pular preacher, was hired to harangue the people 
from St Paul's Croſs to the ſame purpoſe; where, 
after having diſplayed the incontinence of the 
queen, and inſiſting on the illegality of the young 
king's title, he then expatiated on the virtues of 
the protector. It is the protector, cried he, 
ho carries in his face the image of virtue, 
« and the marks of a true deſcent. He alone 
© can reſtore the loſt glory and honour of the 
ce nation.” It was hoped upon this occaſion, 
that ſome of the populace would have cried out, 
Long live king Richard ! but the audience re- 
maining filent, the duke of Buckingham under- 
took to perſuade them, in his turn. His ſpeech 
was Coplous upon the calamities of the laſt reign, 
and the baſtardy of the preſent race ; he ſaw only 
one method of ſhielding off the miſeries that 
threatened the ſtate, which was, to ele& the 
protector; but he ſeemed apprehenſive that he 
would never be prevailed on to accept of a 
crown, accompanied with ſuch difficulty and 
danger. 
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danger. He next aſked his auditors, whether 
they would have the protector for their king ; 
but was mortified to find that a total filence en- 
ſued. The mayor, who was in the ſeeret, will- 
ing to relieve him in this embarraſſing ſituation. 
obſerved, that the citizens were not accuſtomed 


to be harangyed by a perſon of ſuch quality, and 


would only give an anſwer to their recorder. 


This officer repeated the duke's ſpeech, but the 


people continuing ſtill filent, © This is ſtrange 

te obſtinacy, cried the duke; we only require of 
« you, in plain terms, to declare, whether or 
e not, you will have the duke of Glouceſter for 
« your king; as the lords and commons have 
e ſufficient power without your concurrence ?” 
After all theſe efforts, ſome of the meaneſt ap- 
prentices, incited by the protector's and Buck- 
ingham's ſervants, raiſing a feeble cry of, © God 
* ſave king Richard!“ the mob at the door, a 
deſpicable claſs of people, ever pleaſed with no- 
velty, repeated the cry, and, throwing up their 
caps, repeated, a Richard! a Richard 

In this manner the duke took the advantage of 
this faint approbation ; and the next day, at the 
head of the mayor and aldermen, went to wait 
upon the protector, at Baynard's Caſtle, with 
offers of the crown. When Richard was told 
that a great multitude was waiting'at the door, 
with his uſual hypocriſy he-appeared to the crowd 
in a gallery between two biſhops, and at firſt 
ſeemed quite ſurpriſed at ſuch a concourſe of peg- 
ple. But when he was informed that their buſi- 
neſs was to offer him the crown, he declared 
againſt accepting it; alleging his love for the 
late king, his brother, his affection for the chil- 
dren under his care, and his own inſufficiency. 
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Bukingham ſeeming diſpleaſed with this anſwer, 
muttered ſome words 10 himſelf, but at length 
plainly told Him, TI it Was nee leſs to re- 
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: at they had now proceeded too 
&« far a recode and therefore, i in caſe of his re- 
« fuſa were determined to offer the crown 
here t Would meet a more ready acceptance.“ 
This was4 reſolution which the protector's ten- 
of his people would not ſuffer him to ſee 
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effected J perceive, cried he, in a modeſt 
toner at the kingdom is reſolved to load me 


Pre meg unequal to my abilities or 

choice 7008 ſince it is my duty to obey the 

8 dickste of N. Fs ill, though re- 
« luctantly, =>. ec. I therefore, 
6“ from this momen upen the government 

of England and France, with-a reſolution to 
ce defend the one, and ſubdue the other.“ The 
crowd being thus diſmiſſed, each man returned 
home, pondering upon the proceedings of the 
day; and making ſuch remarks as paſſion, inte- 
reſt, or party might ſuggeſt. 
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Ox E crime ever draws on another; juſtice A. p. 1483. 


will revolt againſt fraud, and uſurpation requires 
ſecurity. As ſoon, therefore, as Richard was 
ſeated upon the throne, he ſent the governor of 
the Tower orders to put the two young princes 
to death; but this brave man, whoſe name was 
Brackenbury, refuſed to be made the inſtrument 
of a tyrant's will; and ſubmiſſively anſwered, 
that he knew not how to embrue his hands in 
innocent blood. A fit inſtrument, however, was 
not long wanting ; fir James Tyrrel readily un- 
dertook the office, and * was ordered 
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to reſign to him the keys for one night. Tyrrel 

chuſing three aſſociates, Slater, Dighton, and 
Foreſt, came in the night-time; to the door of the 
chamber: where tlie princes were lodged ; and 
ſending inthe aſſaſſins, he bid them execute their 
commiſſion, while he ſtaid without. They found 
the young-princes in bed, and fallen into a ſound 
ſleepzs After ſuffocating them with the bolſter 
and ptiows, they ſhowed their naked bodies to 
Tyrre5-who ordered them to be buried at the 
ſtair-fqat, deep in the ground, under an heap of 
ſtones: =Theſe facts appeared in the ſucceeding 
reign, being confeſſed by the perpetrators ; who, 
however, eſcaped puniſhment for the crime. 
The bodies of the princes were afterwards ſought 
for by Henry VII. but could not be found; how- 
ever, in the reign of Charles II. the bones of 
two perſons, anſwering their age, were diſco- 
vered in the very ſpot where it was ſaid they 
were buried: they were interred in a marble 
monument, by order of the king, in Weſtminſter 
Abbey. | 

Richard had now waded through every ob- 
ſtacle to the throne ; and began, after the man- 
ner of all uſurpers, to ſtrengthen his ill-got power 
by foreign connections. Senfible alſo of the in- 
fluence of pageantry and ſhow upon the minds of 
the people, he cauſed himſelf to be crowned firſt 
at London, and afterwards at York. The cler- 

gy he endeavoured to ſecure by great indulgen- 
cies ; and his friends, by beſtowing rewards on 
them, in proportion as they were inſtrumental 
in placing him on the throne. 

But while he thus endeavoured to eſtabliſh his 
power, he found it threatened on a quarter where 
he leaſt expected an attack. The duke of Buck- 
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ingham, who had been too inſtrumental in 
placing him on the throne, though he had re- 
ceived the greateſt rewards for his ſervices, yet 
continued to wiſh for more. He had already 
ſeveral poſts and governments conferred upon 


him; but that nobleman, whoſe avarice was in- 


ſatiable, making a demand of the confiſcated 
lands in Hereford, to which his family had an 
ancient claim, Richard, either reluQtantly com- 

lied with his requeſt, or but partially indulged 
it, ſo that a coolneſs ſoon enſued ; and no fooner 


had Buckingham ſuppoſed himſelf injured, than 


he reſolved to dethrone a monarch, whole title 
was founded in injuſtice. At firſt, however, this 
aſpiring ſubject remained in doubt, whether he 
ſhould put up for the crown himſelf, or ſet up 
another ; but the latter reſolution prevailing, he 
determined to declare for Henry, earl of Rich- 
mond, who was at that time an exile in Bretagne, 
and was conſidered as the only ſurviving branch 
of the houſe of Lancaſter. | 

Henry, earl of Richmond, was detained in a 
kind of honourable cuſtody by the duke of Bre- 
tagne. He was one of thoſe who had the good 
fortune to eſcape the numerous maſſacres of the 
preceding reigns; but as he was a deſcendant of 
John of Gaunt, by the female line, he was for 
that reaſon obnoxjous to thoſe in power. He 
had long lived in exile ; and was, at one time, de- 
lvered up to the ambaſſadors of Edward, who 
were preparing to carry him over to England, when 
the prince, who delivered him, repented of what 
he had done, and took him from the ambaſla- 


dors juſt as they were leading him on ſhip-board. 


This was the youth on whom the duke of Buck- 
ingham caſt his eye, to ſucceed to the crown, 
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and a negotiation was begun between them for 
that purpoſe. Henry's hereditary right to the 
throne was doubtful, but the.crimes of the uſur. 
per ſerved to ſtrengthen his claims. However, 
ſtill further to improve his title, a marriage was 

rojected between him and the princeſs Eliza- 
beth, eldeſt daughter of the late king, and the 
queen dowager was prevailed on heartily to ac- 


cede to the meaſure. 


- Richard, in the mean time, either informed 


by his creatures, or kept diſtruſtful by conſcious 
guilt, began to ſuſpect Buckingham's fidelity; 
and the ſecret informations which he daily re- 
ceived, left him no room to doubt of the truth 
of his ſuſpicions. © Impreſſed with this jealouſy, 
he formed a reſolution of ſending for him to 
court; and the duke's refuſing to obey the ſum- 
mons confirmed him in his fears. But he ſoon 
had the plaineſt proofs of Buckingham's en- 
mity, intelligence arriving that this nobleman 
was at the head of a large body of men in arms, 
and marching towards the weſtern ſhore. Rich- 
ard, whoſe courage no danger could allay, im- 


mediately put himſelf in a poſture of defence, 


by levying ſome troops in the North, and pre- 
pared to meet the inſurgents with his uſual ex- 
pedition. But fortune ſeemed his friend on the 
preſent occaſion, and rendered all his prepara- 
tions unneceſſary. As Buckingham was advanc- 
ing by haſty marches towards Glouceſter, where 
he deſigned to croſs the Severn, he found that 
river ſwoln to ſuch a degree, that the country on 
both ſides was deluged, and even the tops of 
ſome hills were covered with water. This inun- 


dation continued for ten days; during which 


Buckingham's army, compoſed of Welchmen, 


could 


R IC H AR D I.. 


could neither paſs the river, nor find ſubſiſtence 
on their own tide; they were therefore obliged 
to diſperſe, and return home, notwithſtanding 
all the duke's efforts to prolong their ſtay. In 
this helpleſs ſituation the duke, after a ſhort deli- 
beration, took refuge at the houſe of one Baniſter, 


who had been his ſervant, and who had received 
repeated obligations from his family. But the 


wicked ſeldom find, as they ſeldom exert, friend- 
ſhip. Baniſter, unable to reſiſt the temptation 
of a large reward that was ſet upon the duke's 
head, betrayed him to the ſheriff of Shropſhire ; 
who, ſurrounding the houſe with armed men, 
ſeiſed the duke, m the. habit of a peaſant, and 
condufed him to Saliſbury, where he was in- 
ſtantly tried, condemned, and executed, accord- 
ing to the ſummary method practiſed in thoſe 
ages. 
| 1 the mean time the earl of Richmond 
landed in England; but finding his hopes fruſ- 
trated by the failure of Buckingham, he haſtily 
ſet ſail again, and returned to Bretagne. Thus 
every concurrence ſeemed to promiſe Richard a 
long poſſeſſion of the crown; however, the au- 
thority of parliament was ſtill wanting to give 
ſanction to the injuſtice of his proceedings ; but 
in thoſe times of ignorance and guilt that was 
eaſily procured. An act was paſſed, confirming 
the illegitimacy of Edward's children; an act of 
attainder alſo was cenfirmed againſt Henry, earl 
of Richmond; and all the uſurper's wiſhes ſeem- 
ed to be the aim of their deliberations. One 
thing was wanting to complete Richard's ſecurity, 
which was the death of his rival; to effect this, 
he ſent ambaſſadors to the duke of Bretagne, 
ſeemingly upon buſineſs of a public nature; but, 
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in reality, to treat with Landdis, that prince's 
miniſter, to deliver up Richmond. The miniſter 
was baſe enough to enter into the negotiation ; 
but Richmond, having had timely notice, fled 
away into France, — juſt reached the confines 
of that kingdom, when he found that he was 
purſued by thoſe who intended giving him up to 
this rival. | 

Richard thus finding his attempts to ſeiſe his 
enemy's perſon unſucceſsful, became every day 
more cruel, as his power grew more precarious. 
Among thoſe who chiefly excited his jealouſy, 
was the lord Stanley, who was married to the 
widow of Edward; and to keep him ſtedfaſt in 
obedience, he took his ſon as an hoſtage for the 
father's behaviour. He now alſo reſolved to get 
rid of his preſent queen, Anne, to make room 
for a match with his niece, the princeſs Eliza» 
beth, by whoſe alliance he hoped to cover the 
injuſtice of his claims. The lady, whom he de- 
fired to get rid of, was the widow of the young 
prince of Wales, whom he had murdered with 
his own hands at Tewkeſbury ; and it is no ſlight 
indication of the barbarity of the times, that the 
widow ſhould accept for her ſecond lord, the 
murderer of her former huſband. But ſhe was 
now rewarded for her former inhuwanity, as 
Richard treated her with ſo much pride and in- 
difference, that ſhe died with grief, according 
to his ardent expectation. However, his wiſhes 
were not crowned with ſucceſs in his applica- 
tions to Elizabeth: the mother, indeed, was 
not ayerſe to the match ; but the princeſs herſelf 
treated his vile addreſſes with contempt and de- 


teſtation, 
; Amidſt 
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Amidſt the perplexity. cauſed by this unex - 
ected refuſal, he received information, that the 
earl of Richmond was once more making pre- 
parations to land in England, and aſſert his 
claims to. the crown. Richard, who knew not 
in what quarter he might expect the invader, 
had taken poſt at Nottingham, in the centre of 
the kingdom; and had given commiſſions to 
ſeveral of his creatures, to oppoſe the enemy 
wherever he ſhould land. The account received 
of Richmond's preparations were not unground- 
ed; he ſet out from Harfleur in Normandy, with 
a retinue of about two thouſand perſons ; and, 
after a voyage of fix days, arrived at Milford- 
Haven, in Wales, where he landed without op} 

oſition. Sir Rice ap Thomas, and fir Walter 
Herbert, who, were intruſted to oppoſe him in 
Wales, were both in his intereſts ; the one im- 
mediately deſerted to him, and the other made 
but a feeble oppoſition. Upon news of this 
deſcent, Richard, who was poſſeſſed of courage 
and military conduct, his only virtues, inſtant! 


reſolved to meet his antagoniſt, and decide their 


mutual pretenſions by a battle. Richmond, on 


the other hand, being reinforced by fir Thomas 


Bourchier, fir Walter Hungerford, and others, 
to the number of about ſix thouſand, boldly ad- 
vanced with the ſame intention; and in a few 
days, both armies drew near Boſworth field, to 
determine a conteſt that had now for more than 
forty years filled the kingdom with civil commo- 
tions, and deluged its plains with blood. 

The army of Richard was above double that 


of Henry ; but the chief confidence of the latter 


lay in the friendſhip and ſecret aſſurances of lord 
Stanley, who, with a body of ſeven thouſand 
| men, 
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men, hovered near the field of battle, and de- 
clined engaging on either ſide. | 
. Richard perceiving his enemy advance, drew 
up his army, conſiſting. of about thirteen thou- 
ſand men, in order of battle ; he gave the com- 
mand of the van-guard to the duke of Norfolk, 
while he led the main body himſelf, with the 
crown on his head, deſigning by this either to 
inſpire the enemy with awe, or to render him- 
ſelt conſpicuous to his own army. The van of 
Richmond's army, conliſting of archers, was 
commanded by John, earl of Oxford; fir Gil- 
bert Talbot led the right wing, fir John Savage 
the left; while the earl himſelf, accompanied by 
his uncle, the earl of Pembroke, placed himſelf 
in the main body. Lord Stanley, in the mean 
time, poſted himſelf on one flank, between the 
two armies, while his brother took his ſtation on 
the other, which was oppotite. Richard ſeeing 
him thus in a fituation equally convenient for 
joining either army, immediately fent him or- 
ders to unite himſelf to the main body, which 
the other refuſing, he gave inſtant-orders for be- 
heading lord Stanley's ſon, whom he ſtill kept 
as an hoſtage. He was perſuaded, however, to 
poſtpone the execution till after the aght ; and at- 
tending to the more important tranſactions of the 
day, he directed the trumpets to ſound to battle. 
The two armies approaching each other, the bat- 
tle began with a ſhower of arrows, and ſoon the 
adverſe fronts were ſeen cloſing. This was what 
lord Stanley had for ſome time expected, who im- 
mediately profiting by the occaſion, joined the 
line of Richmond, and thus turned the fortune of 
the day. This meaſure, ſo unexpected to the men, 


_ though not to their leaders, had a proportioned 
effect 
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effect on both armies; it mſpired unuſual courage 
into Henry's ſoldiers, and threw Richard's into 
confuſion. The intrepid tyrant, perceiving the 
danger of his ſituation, ſpurred his horſe into the 
thickeſt of the fight, while Richmond quitted 
his ſtation behind, to encourage his troops by 
his- preſence in the front. Richard perceiving 
him, was deſirous of ending all by one blow; 
and with irrefiſtible fury flew through thouſands 
to attack him. He flew fir William Brandon, 
the earl's ſtandard bearer, who attempted to ſtop 
his career. Sir John Cheyne having taken Bran. 
don's place, was thrown by him to the ground. 
Richmond, in the mean time, ſtood firm to op- 
poſe him ; but = were ſeparated by the inter- 
poling crowd. Ric | 
by his preſence, to inſpire his troops at another 
quarter; but at length perceiving his army every 
where yielding or-flying, and now finding that all 
was gone, he ruſhed with a loud ſhout into the 
midſt of the enemy, and there met a better death 
than his crimes and cruelties deſerved. After 
the battle his body was found ſtripped among an 
heap of flain, covered over with wounds, and 
the eyes frightfully ſtaring. In this manner it was 
thrown acroſs a horſe, the head hanging down on 
one fide and the legs on the other, and thus 
carried to Leiceſter. It lay there two days ex- 
poſed to public view, and then was buried with- 
out farther ceremony. | 
Richard's crown being found by one of Hen- 
ry's ſoldiers on the field of battle, it was imme- 
diately placed upon the head of the conqueror, 
while the whole army, as if inſpired with one 
yoice, cried out, Long live king Henry!“ 


Thus 


ard, thus diſappointed, went, 
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Thus ended the bloody reign of Richard ; and 


by his death the race of the Plantagenet kings, 
who had been in poſſeſſion of the crown during 
the ſpace of three hundred and thirty years, be. 
came extinct. Thus ended alſo the conteſts be- 
tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter, by 
which moſt of the ancient families of the king- 
dom were extinguiſhed, and more than an hun- 
dred thouſand men loſt their lives, either by the 
ſword or the executioner. | 

Theſe diſſenſions had, for ſome time, reduced 
the Kingdom to a ſtate of ſavage barbarity. Laws, 
arts, and commerce, which had before emitted 
ſome feeble gleams, were entirely neglected for 
the practice of arms; and to be a conqueror was 
ſufficient, in the eyes of the brutal people, to 
ſtand for every other virtue. The Engliſh had 
as yet but little idea of legal ſubordination ; nor 
could they give any applauſe to thoſe who attempt- 


ed to cultivate the arts of peace, the whole of 


their ſtudy and education being turned for war. 
The ferocity of the people to each other was jn- 
credible. However, the women, whatever part 
they took in the diſturbances of the government, 
were exempted from capital puniſhments ; nor 
were they ever put to dearh, except when convict- 
ed of witchcraft or poiſoning. As for the clergy, 
they were entirely diſtinct * the laity, both in 
cuſtoms, laws, and learning. They were govern- 
ed by the code of civil law, drawn up in the 


times of Juſtinian ; while the laity were held by 


the common law, which had been traditional from 
times immemorial in the country. The clergy, 
whatever we may be told to the contrary, under- 
ſtood and wrote Latin fluently ; while the laity, 
on the other hand, — nothing of * 

ut 
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but applied themſelves wholly to the French lan- 
guage, when they aſpired at the character of a 

olite education. The clergy, as a body diſtinct 
* the ſtate, little intereſted themſelves in civil 
polity; and perhaps they were not diſpleaſed to 
ſee the laity, whom they conſidered leſs as fellow- 
ſubjects than rivals for power, weakening them- 
ſelves by continual conteſts, and thus rendering 
themfelves more eafily manageable. In ſhort, ag 
there was no knowledge of government amon 
the individuals, but what totally reſulted from 
power, the ſtate was like a feveriſh'conſtitution, 
ever ſubject to ferment and diſorder. France, 
indeed, had ſerved for ſome time as a drain for 
the peccant humours ; but when that was no 
longer open, the diſorders of the conſtitution 
ſeemed daily to increaſe, and vented themſelves 
at laſt in all the horrors of a long continued civil 
War. 8 $ 1 
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A.D. 1485. A FT ER having preſented the reader with a 


frightful train of treaſons, ſtratagems, murders, 
and uſurpations, we are beginning to emerge 
into a time of greater importance and glory. 
We are now to view the conduct of a monarch 
who, if not the beſt, was at leaſt the moſt uſe- 
ful of any that ever ſate upon the Engliſh throne. 
We are now to behold a nation of tumult re- 
duced to civil ſubordination ; an inſolent and 
factious ariſtocracy humbled, wiſe laws enacted, 
commerce reſtored, and the peaceful arts made 


amiable to a people, for whom war alone here- 
| tofore 


H E N R Y VI. 


tofore had charms. Hitherto we have only be- 
held the actions of a barbarous nation, obeying 
with reluctance, and governed by caprice; but 
henceforward we may diſcover more refined po- 
litics, and better concerted ſchemes; human 


wiſdom, as if rouſed from her lethargy gf thirteen. 


hundred years,” exerting all Her efforts to ſubdue 
the natural ferocity of the pehple, and to intros 
duce permanent felicity. x. Je 
Henryis firſt care, upon coming to the thron 

was to-marry the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward the Fourth N he blended the 
intereſts of the houſes of Y % > Lancaſter, ſo 
that ever after they were zncgpable of diſtinction. 
crown in right of 
he=queer's coronation 
o-yearsatter, bene made the prio- 

f his own claim inconteſtable. His reign 

allo happily commenced with an obedience to 
the forms of law, of which England had hitherto 
ſeen but few examples. An act hgd been paſſed 


in the preceding reign for the attainder of his 


friends and followers, which continued till in 
force; and the names of many members of that 
houſe, by which it was to be repealed, were ex- 
preſsly mentioned in the attainder. To ſuffer 
theſe to join in repealing that ſtatute, would be 
admitting them as judges in their own cauſe ; 
but to this Henry prudently objected, obliging 
them to leave the houſe, till an act was paſſed 
for reverſing their attainder. | 

Before this reign, it had been uſual with any 
perſon who was attainted, after his execution, to 
give away his eſtates to any of the court favour- 
ites that happened to be moſt in confidence. 


Henry 
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Henry wiſely perceived that this ſeverity had 
two bad effects: the cruelty of the meaſure in 
the firſt place excited indignation ; and it alſo 
made the favourite. too powerful for ſubjeCtion. 
In order to remedy theſe . inconveniences, he 
made a law to deprive thoſe who were found in 
arms of their eſtates and effects, and ſequeſtered 
them for the benefit of the crown. 

A great part of the miſeries of his predeceſſors 
proceeded from their poverty, which was moſtly 
occaſioned by riot and diſſipation, Henry ſaw 
that money alone could turn the ſcale of power 
in his favour ;. and therefore hoarded up all the 
confiſcations of his enemies with the utmoſt 
frugality. From hence he has been accuſed by 
hiſtorians of avatice; but that avarice which 
tends to ſtrengthen government, and repreſs 
ſedition, is not only excuſable, but praiſe- 
worthy, Liberality in a king is too often a miſ- 
placed virtue. What is thus given is generally 
extorted from the induſtrious and needy, to be 
laviſhed as rewards on the rich, the inſidious, 
and the fawning, upon the ſycophants of a court, 
or the improvers of luxurious refinement. Hen- 
ry ſhowed himſelf very different from his prede- 
ceſſors in theſe reſpects, as he gave very few re- 
wards to the courtiers about his nals ; and 
none, except the needy, ſhared his benefactions. 
He releaſed all priſoners for debt in his domi- 
nions, whoſe debts did not amount to forty ſhil- 
lings, and paid their creditors from the royal 
— 4 Thus his economy rendered him not only 
uſeful to the poor, but enabled him to be juſt to 
his own creditors, either abroad or at home. 
Thoſe ſums which he borrowed from the city of 
London, or any of his ſubjects, he repaid at the 

| appointed 
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appointed day with the utmoſt punQtuality ; and 
in proportion as he was eſteemed in his own do- 
minions, he became reſpectable abroad. 
With regard to the king's ſervants, he was 
himſelf the only acting miniſter ; and as for the 
reſt, he did not chuſe his under agents from a- 
mong the nobility, as had been moſt uſual ; but 
pitched upon John Morton, and Richard Fox, 
two clergymen, perſons of induſtry, vigilance, 
and capacity, to whom he chiefly confided his 
affairs and ſecret councils. They had ſhared 
with him in all his former dangers and diſtreſſes; 
and he now took care that they ſhould participate 
in his good fortune ; the. one being ſoon after 
created biſhop of Ely, the other biſhop of Exe- 
ter. He perhaps ſuppoſed, that as clergymen 
were naturally more dependent on him than the 
nobility, ſo they would be more ſubmiſſive to his 
commands, and more active in their ſervices. 
Immediately after his marriage with Elizabeth, 
he iſſued a general pardon to all ſuch as choſe to 
accept it ; but thoſk lords who had been the ſa- 
vourites of the laſt reign, and long accuſtomed 
to turbulence, refuſed his proffered tenderneſs, 
and flew to arms. Lord Lovel, together with 
Humphrey and Thomas Stafford, placed them- 
ſelves at the head of this inſurrection; but Hen- 
ry ſent the duke of Bedford to oppoſe them, with 
orders to try what might be done by offering a 
pardon, before. he made any attempts to reduce 
them. The duke punctually obeyed his inſtruc- 
tions; and a general promiſe of pardon was made 
to the rebels, which had a greater effect on the 
leaders than on their followers. Lovel, who had 
undertaken an enterpriſe that exceeded his cou- 
rage and capacity, was ſo terrified with the fears 
o. II. | H of 
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of deſertion among his troops, that he ſuddenly 
withdrew himſelf ; and after lurking ſome time 


in Lancaſhire, made his eſcape into Flanders, 
where he was protected by the ducheſs of Bur- 
-gundy. The Staffords took ſanctuary in the 


Church of Colnham, a village near Abingdon ; 


but it appearing that this church had not the pri- 
vilege of giving protection, they were taken 
thence; the eldeſt Stafford was executed at Ty- 


burn; the younger, pleading that he was miſled 


by bis brother, obtained his pardon. The rebel 


army, now without a leader, ſubmitted to the 


mercy of the king, and were permitted to diſ- 
perſe without farther puniſhment. 


i 


But the people were become ſo turbulent and 


factious by a long courſe of civil war, that no 


een could rule them, nor any king pleaſe ; 


ſo that one rebellion ſeemed extinguiſhed only to 


give riſe to another. The king in the begin- 


ning of his reign, had given orders that the ſon 


of the duke of Clarence, whom we have already 


mentioned as being drowned in 'a 'wine-butt, 
ſhould be taken from the priſon where he had 


been confined by Richard, and brought to the 
Tower. This unfortunate youth, who was ſtyled 


the earl of Warwick, was by long confine- 
ment, ſo unacquainted with the world, that, as 


we are told, he could not tell the difference be- 


tween a duck and an hen. However, the unhap- 


py youth, harmleſs as he was, was made an in- 


ſtrument to deceive the people. There lived in 
Oxford one Richard Simon, a prieſt,” who poſ- 


ſeſſing ſome ſubtlety, and more raſhneſs, trained 


-up one Lambert Simnel, a baker's fon, to coun- 
terfeit the perſon of the earl of Warwick; and 


he'was previouſly inſtructed by his tutor to talk 
| 6 hs upon 
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upon many facts and occurrences, as happening 
to him in the court of Edward. But as the im- 
poſtor was not calculated to bear a cloſe inſpec- 
tion, it was thought proper to ſhow him firſt at 
a diſtance; and Ireland was judged the fitteſt 
theatre for him to ſupport his aſſumed character. 
The plot unfolded to their wiſhes ; Simnel was 
received with the utmoſt joy, and proclaimed 
king of Ireland; he was conducted by the ma- 
giſtrates and the populace of Dublin with great 
pomp to the Caſtle, where he was treated con- 
formably to his ſuppoſed birth and diſtin&tion. 
Henry could not help feeling more uneaſineſs 
at this bare-faced impoſture than it ſeemed to 
deſerve ; but the penetrating monarch. ſaw that 


his mother-in-law was at the bottom of it; and, 


he dreaded. the fierce inquietude of her temper. 
He was reſolved therefore to take the advice of his 
council upon this occaſion; and they, after due 
deliberation, determined upon confining the old 
queen to a monaſtery ; but, to wipe oft the im- 
putation of treaſon, from one ſo nearly allied to 
the crown, it was given out, that ſhe was thus 
puniſhed for having formerly delivered up the 
princeſs, her daughter, to Richard. The people 
as uſual murmured, - at the ſeverity of her treat- 
ment ; but the king unmindful of. their idle cla- 
mours, perſiſted in his reſolution ; and ſhe re- 
mained in confinement till her death, which did 
not happen till ſeveral years after. The next 
meaſure was to ſhow Warwick to the people. In 
conſequence of this he was taken from the Tower, 
and led through the principal ſtreets of London, 
after which he was conducted in ſolemn proceſſion 
to St. Paul's, where great, numbers were aſſem- 
bled to ſee him. „„ they proceeded 
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in Dublin to honour their pretended monarch ; 
and he was crowned with great ſolemnity, in 
preſence of the earl of Kildare; the chancellor, 
and the other officers of ſtate. Such impoſitions 
upon the people were very frequent at that time, 
in ſeveral parts of Europe. Lorrain, Naples, 
and Portugal, had their impoſtors, who conti- 
nued to deceive for a long time without de- 
tection. In fact, the ian of every 
country were ſo much confined within their 
own limits, and knew ſo little ot what was pafſ- 
ing in the reſt of the world, that any diſtant ſtory 
might be propagated, how improbable ſoever. 
In this manner ja 

by lord Lovel, and one or two lords more of the 
diſcontented party, reſolved to paſs over into 
England ; and accordingly landed in Lancaſhire, 
from whence he marched to Vork, expecting the 
country would riſe and join him as he marched 
_ But in this he was deceived ; the people, 
averſè to join a body of German and Iriſh troops, 
by whom he was ſupported, and kept in awe by 
the king's reputation, remained in tranquillity, 
or gave all their aſſiſtance to the royal cauſe. 
The earl of Lincoln, therefore, a diſaffected lord, 
to whom the command of the rebel army was 
given, finding no hopes but in ſpeedy victory, 
was determined to bring the conteſt to a ſhort iſſue. 
The oppolite armies met at Stoke, in the county 
of Nottingham, and fought a battle, which was 
more bloody, and more obſtinately diſputed, than 


could have been expected from the inequality of 


their forces. But victory at length declared in 


favour of the king, and it proved deciſive, Lord 


Lincoln periſhed in the field of battle; lord 
Lovel was never more heard of, and it was ſup— 


9 poſed 


ing Simnel, being now joined 
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oſed he ſhared the ſame fate. Simnel, with 
bis tutor Simon, was taken priſoner ; and four 
thouſand of the common men fell in battle. Si- 
mon being a prieſt could not be tried by the civil 
power, and was only committed to cloſe confine- 
ment. Simnel was too contemptible to excite 
the king's fears or reſentment ; he was pardoned, 
and made a ſcullion in the king's kitchen, whence 
he was afterwards advanced to the rank of fal- 
coner, in which mean employment he died. 

Things being thus quietly ſettled at home, 
Henry began to turn his thoughts towards his 
continental connections, and to eftablith ſome 
degree of underſtanding between him and the 
neighbouring ſtates around him. He was too 
wiſe a prince, not to perceive the fatality of con- 
queſts upon the continent, which could at beſt 
produce no other reputation than the empty one 
of military glory. Yet, while he internally de- 
ſpiſed ſuch pernicious triumphs, he was obliged 
in order to gain popularity, to countenance 
them. He therefore, frequently boaſted that he 


was determined to ravith his kingdom of France 


from the uſurpers, who had long poſſeſſed it; 
and that he would lay the whole country in blood. 
But theſe were the diſtant threats of a crafty po- 
litician ; there was nothing more diſtant from his 
heart. As far as negotiations went, he did all 
in his power to keep the intereſts of that king- 
dom fo nearly balanced, as to prevent any from 


growing too powerful ; but as for ſuccours of. 


men and money, he too well knew the value of 
both to laviſh them as his predeceſſors had done, 
upon ſuch fruitleſs projects. 

About this time the nobles of Bretagne, being 
diſguſted with their miniſter, Peter Landois, 
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roſe in conſpiracy againſt him, and put him to 
A. P. 1488. death. Willing to defend one crime by another, 


granted than levied in England. A new inſur- 
rection began in Yorkſhire, the people reſiſting 
the commiſſioners who were appointed to levy 
the tax. The earl of Northumberland attempted 
to enforce the king's command ; but: the popu- 
lace, being by this taught to believe that he was 
the adviſer of their oppreſſions, flew to arms, at- 
tacked his houſe, and put him to death. The 
mutineers did not ſtop there ; but by the advice 
of one John à Chambre, a ſeditious fellow of 
mean birth, they choſe fir John Egremont for 
if their leader, and prepared themſelves for a vigor- 
M ous reſiſtance. The king, upon hearing this 


5 raſh 


they called in the aid of the French monarch to 10 
protect them from the reſentment of their own ' 
—— The French monarch quickly obèyed C 
the call; but inſtead of only bringing the nobles Et 
aſſiſtance, over-ran and took re- of the B 
1 greateſt part of the country. The aid of Henry * 
= was implored by the diſtreſſed Bretons; but this c 
þ monarch appeared more willing to aſſiſt them by b. 
negotiations than by arms: though he determin- | 
ed to maintain a pacific conduct, as far as the 1 
ſituation of his affairs would permit, he knew J 
too well the warlike diſpoſition of his ſubjects, 5 
and their deſires to engage in any ſcheme that q 

promiſed the humiliation of France, He reſolved, 
therefore, to take advantage of this ny neg ; 7 
and to draw ſome ſupplies of money from the 
people, on pretence of giving aſſiſtance to the 0 

duke of Bretagne. He accordingly ſummoned 
a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter, and eaſily 
perſuaded them to grant him a conſiderable ſup- ] 
ply. But money was, at that time, more eaſily ; 
| 
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raſh proceeding, immediately levied a force, 


which he put under the earl of Surry ; and this 
nobleman, encountering the rebels, diffipated 
the tumult, and took their leader priſoner. John a 
Chambre was ſhortly after executed ; but fir John 
Egremont. fled to the court of the ducheſs of 
Burgundy, the uſual retreat of all who were ob- 
nox1ous to government in England, 


As Henry. had gone thus far in preparations 


for a war with France, he ſuppoſed that it would 
be too flagrant an impoſition upon the credulity 


of the nation, not to put a part of his threats in 


execution. France was by this time poſſeſſed of 
all Bretagne; and a marriage had been lately 
concluded between the French monarch and the 
ducheſs of the laſt named territory. This ac- 
ceſſion of power, in a rival ſtate, was formid- 
able not only to Henry, but to Europe. He 
therefore prepared to make a deſcent upon 
France ; and. accordingly landed at Calais with 
an army of twenty-five thouſand foot, and ſix- 
teen hundred horſe, which he put under the 
command of the duke of Bedford and the earl 
of Oxford. But notwithſtanding this appear- 
ance of an hoſtile diſpoſition, there had been ſe- 
cret advances made towards a peace three months 
before, and commiſſioners had been appointed 
to treat on. the terms. The demands of Henry 
were wholly pecuniary ; and the king of France, 
who deemed the peaceable poſſeſſion of Bretagne 
an equivalent for any fum, readily agreed to the 
propoſals made him, He engaged to pay Henry 
near two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, as a 
reimburſement for the expenſes of this expedi- 


tion ; and he ſtipulated to pay a yearly penſion 
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to him, and his heirs, of twenty-five thouſand 
crowns more. 5 * | 

Henry, having thus made an advantageous 
peace, had reaſon to flatter himſelf with the pro- 
ſpect of long tranquillity, but he was miſtaken ; 
he had ſtill enemies who found means to embroil 
him in freſh difficulties and dangers. One would 


have imagined, that from the il] ſucceſs of Sim- 


nel's impoſture, few would be willing to embark 
in another of a ſimilar kind; however, the old 
ducheſs of Burgundy, rather irritated than dif- 
couraged by the failure of her paſt enterpriſes, 
was determined to diſturb that government which 
ſhe could not ſubvert. She Bf procured a re- 
port to be ſpread, that the young duke of Y ork, 
ſaid to have been murdered in the Tower, was 
ſtill living; and finding the rumour greedily re- 
ceived, ſhe. ſoon produced a young man, who 
aſſumed his name and character. The perſon 
pitched upon to ſuſtain this part, was one Oſ- 
beck or Warbeck, the ſon of a converted Jew, 
who had been in England during the reign of 
Edward IV. where he Hg this ſon named Peter, 
but corrupted, after the Flemiſh manner, into 
Peterkin or Perkin. It was by ſome believed 
that Edward, among his other amorous adven- 
tures, had a ſecret correſpondence with War- 
beck's wife, which might account for a ſtriking 
reſemblance between young Perkin and that mo- 
narch. Perkin following the fortunes of his 
father, had travelled for many years from place 
to place ; fo that his birth and circumſtances be- 
came thereby unknown, and difficult to be traced 
by the moſt diligent inquiry. The variety of 

his adventures might have contributed to aſſiſt 
the natural ſagacity, and verſatility of his diſ- 
poſition 3 


HTN X T ML. 


poſition; as he ſeemed to be a youth capable 
of ſuſtaining any part or any aſſumed character. 
The duchels of. 
tirely ſuited to her purpoſes ; and her leſſons, 
inſtructing him to perſonate the duke of Vork, 
were eaſily learned, and ſtrongly retained by a 
youth of ſuch quick apprehenſion. In ſhort, his 
graceful air, his courtly addreſs, his eaſy man- 
ners, and elegant converſation, were . of 
impoſing upon all but ſuch as were conſcious of 
the impoſture. | 

The kingdom of Ireland, which ſtill retained 
its attachments to the houſe of York, was pitch- 
ed upon as the proper place for Perkin's firſt ap- 
pearance, as it before had favoured that of Sim- 
nel. He landed at Cork; and immediately aſ- 
fuming the name of Richard Plantagenet, drew 
to him numerous partiſans among that credulous 
people. He wrote letters to the earls of Deſmond 
and Kildare, inviting them to join his party ; he 
diſperſed every where the ſtrange intelligence of 
his eſcape from his uncle Richard's cruelty ; and 
men, fond of every thing new and wonderful, 
5 to make him the general ſubject of their 
diſcourſe, and even the object of their favour. 
From Ireland his fame ſoon ſpread over into 


France; and Charles ſent Perkin an invitation 


to his court, where he received him with all the 
marks of conſideration that were due to his ſup- 
pou dignity. The youth, no way dazzled by 
is elevation, ſupported the prepoſſeſſion which 
was ſpread abroad in his favour ; ſo that England 
itſelf ſoon began to give credit to his pretenſions; 
while fir George Nevil, fir John Taylor, and 
above a hundred gentlemen more went to Paris 
to pay him homage, and offer him ſervices. 
: | . Upon 


/ 


Burgundy found this youth en- 
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Upon the peace being ſhortly after concluded 
between France and_ England, the impoſtor was 
obliged to make his reſidence at the court of his 
old patroneſs, the ducheſs of Burgundy, and the 
interview berween theſe conſcious deceivers was 
truly ridiculous. The ducheſs affected the ut- 
molt ignorance of his pretenſions, and even put 


on the appearance of diſtruſt, having, as ſhe ſaid, 


been already deceived by Simnel. She ſeemed 
to examine all his aſſertions with the moſt ſcru- 
pulous diffidence; put many particular queſtions 
to him, affected aſtoniſhment at his anſwers, and 
at laſt, after long and ſevere ſcrutiny, burſt out 
into joy and admiration at his delivery, acknow- 
ledging him as her nephew, as the true image of 
Edward, and legitimate ſucceſſor to the Engliſh 
throne. She immediately aſſigned him an equi- 
page ſuitable to his pretenſions, appointed him a 

uard of thirty halberdiers ; and on all occaſions 

onoured him with the appellation of the White 
Roſe of England. 

The Engliſh, ever ready to revolt, gave cre- 
dit to all theſe abſurdities; while the young 
man's prudence, converſation, and deportment, 
ſerved to confirm what their diſaffection and cre- 


dulity had begun. All ſuch as were diſguſted 


with the king, prepared to join him, but par- 


_ ticularly thoſe that were formerly Henry's fa- 
vourites, and had contributed to place him on 


the throne, thinking their ſervices could never 
be ſufficiently repaid, now privately abetted 
the impoſture, and became heads of the conſpi- 
racy. Theſe were joined by numbers of the in- 
ferior claſs, ſome greedy of novelty, ſome blind- 
ly attached to their leaders, and ſome induced by 
their deſperate fortunes to wiſh for a change. 

Among 
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Among thoſe who ſecretly abetted the cauſe of 
Perkin, were lord Fitzwalter, fir Simon Mount- 
fort, fir Thomas Thwaits, and fir Robert Clifford. 
But the perſon of the greateſt weight, and the 
moſt dangerous oppoſition, was fir Willam Stan- 
ley, the lord chamberlain, and brother to the fa- 

mous lord Stanley who had contributed to place 
Henry on the throne. This perſonage, either 
moved by a blind credulity, or more probably 
by a reſtleſs ambition, entered into a regular 
conſpiracy againſt the king; and a correſpond- 
ence was ſettled between the malcontents in 
England and thoſe in Flanders. 

While the plot was thus carrying on in all 
quarters, Henry was not inattentive to the deſigns 
of his enemies. He ſpared neither labour nor 
expenſe to detect the falſehood of the pretender 
to his crown; and was equally aſſiduous in find- 
ing out who were his ſecret abettors. For this 
purpoſe he diſperſed his ſpies through all Flanders, 
and brought over, by large bribes, ſome of thoſe 
whom he knew to be in the enemies intereſts. 
Among theſe, fir Robert Clifford was the moſt 
remarkable, both for his conſequence, and the 
confidence with which he was truſted. From this 
perſon Henry learned the whole of Perkin's birth 
and adventures, together with the names of all 
thoſe who had ſecretly combined to aſſiſt him. 
The king was pleaſed with the diſcovery ; but the 
more truſt he gave to his ſpies, the higher re- 
ſentment did he feign againſt them. 

At firſt he was ſtruck with indignation at the 
ingratitude of many of thoſe about him; but 
concealing his reſentment for a proper opportu- 
nity, he, almoſt at the ſame inſtant, arreſted 
Fitzwalter, Mountfort, and Thwaits, together 
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with William Danbery, Robert Radcliffe, Tho- 
mas Creſſener, and Thomas Aſtwood. All theſe 
were arraigned, convicted, and condemned for 
high treaſon. Mountfort, Radcliffe, and Danbery, 
were immediately executed ; the reſt received 
pardon, But the principal delinqueat yet re- 
mained to be puniſhed, whoſe ſtation, as lord 
chamberlain, and whoſe connections with many 
of the principal men in the kingdom, ſeemed to 
exempt him from cenſure. To effect this, Clif- 
ford was directed to come over privately to Eng- 
land, and to accuſe Stanley, in perſon, which he 


did, to the ſeeming aſtoniſhment of all preſent. * 


Henry affected to receive the intelligence as falſe 
and incredible; but Clifford perſiſting in his ac- 
cuſation, Stanley was committed to cuſtody, and 
ſoon after examined before the council. Find- 
ing his guilt but too clearly proved, he did not 
attempt to conceal it, ſuppoſing that an open 
confeſſion might ſerve as an atonement, or truſt- 
ing to his former ſervices for pardon and ſecurity. 
In this he was miſtaken; after a delay of fix 
weeks, during which time the king affected to 
deliberate upon his conduct, he was brought to 
trial, when he was condemned, and ſhortly after 
beheaded. Through the whole of this reign, 
the king ſeemed to make a diſtinction in the 
crimes of thoſe who conſpired againſt him: 
whenever the conſpirator took up arms againſt 
him, from a conſcientious adherence to principle, 
and a love of the houſe of York, he generally 
found pardon ; but when a love of change, or 
an impatience of ſubordination inſpired the at- 
tempt, the offender was ſure to be treated with 
the utmoſt rigour of the law. 

f While 


H E N R Y VI. 


While the adherents of Perkin were thus diſ- 


appointed in England, he himſelf attempted land- 


ing in Kent; the gentlemen of which county 
gathered in a body to oppoſe him. Their aim 
was to allure him on ſhore by proffers of aſſiſt- 
ance, and then ſeiſe his perſon; but the wary 


youth, obſerving that they had more order and 


regularity in their movements than could be ſup- 
poſed in new levied forces, refuſed to commit him- 
ſelf into their hands; wherefore they ſet upon his 
attendants who had come a- ſhore, of whom th 

took a hundred and fifty priſoners. Theſe were 
tried and condemned, and all executed by order 


of the king, who was reſolved to uſe no lenity 


to men of ſuch deſperate fortunes. 

The young adventurer finding his hopes fruſ- 
trated in this attempt, went next to try his forte 
in Scotland. In that country his luck ſeemed 
greater than in England. James the Fourth, the 
king of that country, received him with great 
cordiality ; he was ſeduced to believe the ſtory 
of his birth and adventures; and he carried his 
confidence ſo fer, as to give him in marriage 
lady Catharine Gordon, daughter to the earl of 
Huntley, and a near kinſwoman of his own; a 
young lady eminent for virtue as well as beauty. 
But not content with theſe inſtances of favour, 
he was reſolved to attempt ſetting him on the 
throne of Engiand. It was naturally expected, 
that upon Perkin's firſt appearance in that king- 
dom, all the friends of the houſe of York would 
riſe in his favour. Upon this ground the king of 
Scotland entered England with a numerous army, 


and proclaimed the young adventurer wherever 


he went. But Perkin's pretenſions, attended by 
repeated diſappointments, were now become itale, 
even 
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even in the eyes of the populace ; ſo that, con. 
trary to expeQation, none were found to ſecond 
his pretenſions. Being diſappointed in this, he 
once more returned to Edinburgh, where he con- 
tinued to reſide, till, upon the concluſion of a 
treaty of peace between the two kingdoms, he 
was once more obliged to leave Scotland, and to 
ſeek for a new protector. 

In the mean time, Henry found little uneaſi- 
neſs at Perkin's irruption, as he was ſenſible it 
would ſerve him as a pretext to a demand for 
farther ſupplies from parliament, with which he 
knew they would readily comply. The vote was 
in fact eaſily enough obtained; but he found it 
not ſo eaſy tõ levy the money. The inhabitants 
of Cornwall were the firſt to refuſe contributing 
ſupplies for the ſafety. of the nofthern parts of 
the kingdom, which were ſo very remote from 


them. Their diſcontents were further inflamed 


by one Michael Joſeph, a farrier of Bodmin, who 
had long been the —— of the multitude. 
To him was joined one Thomas Flammock, a 
lawyer; and, under the conduct of theſe two, 
the inſurgents paſſed through the county of 
Devon, and reached that of Somerſet, where 
they were joined by Lord Audley, a nobleman 


of an ancient family, popular in his deportment, 
but vain, ambitious, and reſtleſs in his temper. 


Thus headed, and breathing deſtruction to the 
king's commiſſioners, they marched with great 
ſpeed towards London, without, however, com- 
mitting any devaſtations by the way. At length, 


without receiving countenance or reinforcement 


on their march, they pitched their camp near 
Eltham, not far from London. Henry, whoſe 


courage and intrepidity were never to be moved, 
| had 


HENRY VII. 


had ſome time before levied an army to oppoſe 
the Scots ; and this he ordered ſouthward to ſup- 
preſs the Corniſh inſurrection. On other occa- 
fions it was uſual with him to haſten to a deci- 
ſion; and it was a ſaying with him, that he only 
defired to ſee his rebels; but as the preſent in- 
ſurgents behaved in an inoffenfive manner, he 

rotracted his attack for ſome time, till at length 
it was begun by lord d'Aubigni, who, after ſome 
refiſtance, broke, and put them to flight. Lord 
Audley, Flammock, and Joſeph, their leaders, 
were taken and executed ; but the reſt, to the 
number of ſixteen thouſand, were diſmiſſed with- 
out further puniſhment. 


111 


In the mean time, the reſtleſs Perkin being A. D. 1497, 


diſmiſſed Scotland, and meeting with a very 
cold reception from the Flemings, who now 
defired to be at peace with the Engliſh, reſolved 
to continue his ſcheme of oppoſition ; and once 
more took refuge among the wilds and faſtneſſes 
of Ireland. Impatient, however, of an inactive 
life, he held a conſultation with his followers, 
Herne, Skelton, and Aſtley, three broken tradeſ- 
men: and by their advice he reſolved to try 
the affections of the Corniſh men, whoſe diſcon- 
tents the king's late lenity had only contributed 


to inflame. Theſe were a tumultuous multitude, 


too ignoratit for gratitude ; and upon their re- 
turn aſcribed the royal clemency to fear, induc- 
ing their countrymen to believe that the whole 
kingdom was ready to riſe to vindicate their 


quarrel. It was in conſequence of theſe ſuggeſ- 


tions that they determined to ſend for Perkin to 
put himſelf at their head; and he no ſooner 
made his appearance among them at Bodmin in 
Cornwall, than the populace, to the * of 

three 
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three thouſand men, flocked to his ſtandard. 
Elated with this appearance of ſucceſs, he took 
on him, for the firſt time, the title of Richard 
the Fourth, king of England ; and, not to ſuf- 
fer the ſpirits of his adherents to languith, he 
led them to the gates of Exeter. Finding the 
inhabitants obſtinate in refuſing to admit him, 
and being unprovided with artillery to force an 
entrance, he reſolved to continue before it, until 
poſſeſſed of a ſufficient force to make a farther 
progreſs into the kingdom. In the mean time, 
Henry being informed of his landing and his 
defigns, expreſſed great joy upon the occaſion, 
declaring that he ſhould now have the pleaſure 
of an interview with a perſon whom he Jon 

wiſhed to ſee. All the courtiers, ſenſible of 
Perkin's deſperate ſituation, and the general 
ſuſpicion there was of their own fidelity, pre- 


pared themſelves to aſſiſt the king with great 


alacrity. The lords d'Aubigni and Broke, the 


earl of Devonſhire, and the duke of Bucking- 


ham, all appeared at the head of their reſpective 
forces, and ſeemed eager for an opportunity of 
diſplaying their courage and loyalty. Perkin 
being informed of theſe great preparations, broke 
up the ſiege of Exeter, and retired to Taunton. 
His followers by this time amounted to ſeven 


thouſand men, and appeared ready to defend his 


cauſe ; but his heart failed him ; and, inſtead of 


bringing them into the field, he privately de- 
ſerted them, and took ſanctuary in the monaſ- 
tery of Beaulieu in the New Foreſt. His wretched 
adherents, left to the king's mercy, found him 
ſtill willing to pardon ; and, except a few of the 
ring-leaders, none were treated with capital ſe- 
verity. The lady Catharine Gordon, wife to 

| | Perkin, 
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Perkin, fell into the conqueror's hands, and 
was treated by him with all the lenity due to her 
ſex and quality. She was placed in a reputable 
ſtation near the perſon of the queen, and aſſign- 
ed a penſion, which ſhe enjoyed till her death. 
But the manner in which Perkin himſelf was to 
be treated appeared more doubtful. At firſt it 


was ſuggeſted by ſome, that he ſhould be taken 


forcibly from the ſanctuary to which he had fled, 
and made a public example ; but Henry thought 
that milder methods would anſwer as well. He 
therefore employed ſome perſons to treat with 
Perkin, and to perſuade him, under promiſe of 
a pardon, to deliver himſelf up to juſtice, and 
to confeſs and explain all the circumſtances of 
his impoſture. His affairs being altogether de- 
ſperate, he embraced the a offers, without 
heſitation, and quitted the ſanctuary. Henry 
being deſirous of ſeeing him, he was brought to 
court, and conducted through the ſtreets of 
London in a kind of mock triumph, amidſt the 
deriſion and inſults of the populace, which he 
bore with the moſt dignified reſignation, He was 
then compelled to ſign a confeſſion of his former 


life and conduct, which was printed and diſperſ- 


ed throughout the nation; but it was ſo defective 
and contradictory, that inſtead of explaining the 
pretended impoſture, it left it ſtill more doubt- 
ful than before ; and this youth's real preten- 
lions are to this very day an object of diſpute 
among the learned. However, though his life 
was granted him, he was ſtill detained in cuſtody, 
and keepers were appointed to watch over his 
conduct. But his impatience of any confine- 
ment could not be controuled; he broke looſe 
from his keepers, and flying to the ſanctuary of 

Vor. II. 1 Shyne, 
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Shyhe, put himſelf in the hands of the prior of 


that monaſtery, He was once again prevailed 
on to truſt himſelf to the king's mercy ; but, in 
order to reduce him to the loweſt ſtate of con- 
tempt, he was ſet in the ſtocks at Weſtminſter 
and Cheaplide, and obliged to read aloud, in 
both places, the confeſſion which had been for- 
merly publiſhed in his name. From this place 
of ſcorn he was conveyed to the Tower, where it 
was thought the ſtrength of his 2 would be 
ſufficient to reſtrain his reſtleſs active diſpoſition; 
but nothing could repreſs his habits of inquie- 
tude. He had infinuated himſelf into the inti- 
macy of four ſervants of the lieutenant of the 
Tower: and by their means opened a corre- 


A.D. 1459. ſpondence with the unfortunate Warwick, who 


had been confined there for many years before, 
and kept in a ſtate of utter ignorance. In all 
probability Perkin was permitted to enter into 
this correſpondence with him by the connivance 
of the king, who hoped that his enterpriſing ge- 
nius, and infinuating addreſs, would engage the 
ſimple Warwick in ſome project that would fur- 
niſh a pretext for taking away their lives, which 
accordingly happened. Perkin tampered with 
the ſervants, who, it is ſaid, agreed to murder 
their maſter, and thus ſecure the gates of the 
Tower, by which the priſoners might make their 
eſcape to ſome ſecure part of the | Vx 
That the danger might appear more imminent 
and preſſing, ſo as to juſtify the ſteps which 
Henry intended to take, another diſturbance was 
raiſed at the ſame time in Kent, where a young 
man, called Ralph Wilford, the ſon of a cordwai- 
ner, perſonated the ear] of Warwick, under the 
conduct and direction of one Patrick, an Auguſtine 


monk, 
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monk, who in his ſermons exhorted the people. 
to take arms in his favour. This friar, who had 
been uſed as a tool for the king's emiſſaries, was 
arreſted, together with his pupil; and Wilford 
was hanged without ceremony, but the tutor ob- 
tained his pardon. This was the prelude to the 
fate of Perkin, and the earl of Warwick; the 
former of whom was tried at Weſtminſter ; and 
being convicted on the evidence of the ſervants 
of the Tower, was hanged at Tyburn with John 
Walter, mayor of Cork, who had conſtantly ad- 
hered to his cauſe in all the viciſſitudes of his 
fortune. Blewet and Aſtwood, two of the ſer- 
yants, underwent the ſame fate; but fix other 
perſons, condemned as accomplices in the fame 
conſpiracy were pardoned. In a few days after 
Perkin's execution, the wretched earl of War- 
wick was tried by his peers; and being convict- 
ed of high-treaſon, in conſequence of pleading 

uilty to the arraignment, was beheaded on 
we Hill, and in him ended the laſt male 
branch of the houſe of Plantagenet. The de- 
plorable end of this innocent nobleman, and the 
fate of Perkin, who, notwithſtanding all that 
appeared againſt him, was, by the unprejudiced 
part of the nation, deemed. the real ſon of king 
Edward, filled the whole kingdom with ſuch a- 


verſion to the government of king Henry, that, 


to throw the odium from himſelf, he was oblig- 
ed to lay it to the account of his ally, Ferdinand 
of Arragon, who, he ſaid, ſcrupled his alliance 
while any prince of the houſe of York remained 
alive. | 
There had been hitherto nothing in this reign 
but plots, treaſons, inſurrections, impoſtures, 
and executions ; and it is probable that Henry's 
I 2 ſeverity 
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ſeverity proceeded from the continual alarms in 
which they held him. It is certain that no prince 
ever loved peace more than he; and much of 
the ill-will of his ſubjeCts aroſe from his attempts 
to repreſs their inclinations for war. The uſual 
preface to all his treaties was, © That when 
« Chriſt came into the world peace was ſung ; 
* and when he went out of the world peace was 
« bequeathed.” He had no ambition to extend his 

ower, except only by treaties and by wiſdom: 

y theſe he rendered himſelf much more for- 
midable to his neighbours than his predecefſ- 
ſors had by their victories ; they became terrible 
to their own ſubjects, he was chiefly dreaded by 
rival kings. 

He had all along two points principally in 
view; one to repreſs the nobility and clergy, 
and the other to exalt and humaniſe the popu- 
lace. From the ambition and turbulence of the 
former, and from the wretchedneſs and creduli- 
ty of the latter, all the troubles in the former 
reigns had taken their original. In the feudal 
times, every nobleman was poſſeſſed of a certain 
number of ſubjects, over whom he had an ab- 
ſolute power; and, upon every ſlight diſguſt, he 
was able to influence them to join him in his re- 


volt or diſobedience. Henry, therefore, wiſely 


conſidered, that the giving theſe petty tyrants a 
power of ſelling their eſtates, which before this 
time were unalienable, would greatly weaken 
their intereſt. With this view he procured an 
act, by which the nobility were granted a power 
of difpoſing of their eſtates; a law infinitely 
pleaſing to the commons, and not diſagreeable 
even to the nobles, ſince they had thus an im- 
mediate reſource for ſupplying their taſte for pro- 
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digality, and anſwering the demands of their WT. 
creditors. The blow reached them in their poſ- 1. 
terity alone; but they were too ignorant to be 1 
afledled by ſuch diſtant diſtreſſes. 1 
His next ſcheme was to prevent their giving wh 
liveries to many hundreds of their dependents, | 
who were thus retained to ferve their lord, and i 
kept like the ſoldiers of a — army, to be 1 1 
ready at the command of their leader. By an act 14 
paſſed in this reign, none but menial ſervants | | 


were permitted to wear a livery, under ſevere 
penalties; and this law was W 5 5 with the 
moſt punctual obſervance. The king one day 
paying a viſit to the earl of Oxford, was enter- | 
tained by him with all poſſible ſplendour and & 
hoſpitality. When he was ready to depart, he I 
ſaw ranged upon both ſides a great number of 
men dreſſed up in very rich liveries, apparent] 16 
to do him honour. The king, ſurpriſed at duch | 
a number of ſervants, as he pretended to ſup- } 
poſe them, aſked lord Oxford whether he enter- | 
tained ſuch alarge number of domeſtics; to which | 
the earl, not perceiving the drift of the queſtion, {| 
replied, that they were only men whom he kept i 
in pay to do him honour upon ſuch occaſions, li 
At this the king ſtarted back, and ſaid, “ By id 
| 


* 
— 2 — 


— —— — J———_ 


my faith, my lord, I thank you for your good 1 
* cheer ;. but I muſt not ſuffer to have the laws . 
broken before my face; my attorney-general 
* muſt talk with you,” Oxford is ſaid to have 
paid no leſs than fifteen thouſand marks as a 
compenſation for his offence. 

We have already ſeen, in a thouſand inſtances, 11. 
what a perverted uſe was made of monaſteries, | | 
and other places appropriated to religious wor- — 14 

I | 
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ſhip, by the number of criminals who found 
ſanctuary and protection there. This privilege 
the clergy aſſumed as their undoubted right; 
and thoſe places of pretended ſanctity were now 
become the abode of murderers, robbers, and 
conſpirators. Witches and magicians were the 
only perſons that were forbid to avail themſelves 
of the ſecurity theſe ſanctuaries afforded; and 
they whoſe crimes were only fictitious, were the 
only people who had not the benefit of ſuch a 
retreat. Henry uſed all his intereſt with the pope 
to get theſe 1 aboliſhed ; but was not 
able to ſucceed. All that he could procure was, 
that if thieyes, murderers, or robbers, regiſtered 
as 6 ſhould ſally out, and commit 
freſh offences, and retreat again, in ſuch caſes 
they might be taken out of the ſanctuary, and 
delivered up to juſtice. 

Henry was not remiſs in abridging the pope's 
power, while at the ſame time he profeſled the 
utmoſt ſubmiſſion to his commands, and the 
greateſt reſpect for the clergy. The pope at one 
time was ſo far impoſed upon by his ſeeming at- 
tachment to the church, that he even invited 
him to renew the cruſades for recovering the 
Holy Land. Henry's anſwer deſerves to be re- 
membered. He aſſured his holineſs that no 
prince in Chriſtendom would be more forward to 
undertake ſo glorious and neceſſary an expedi- 
tion ; but as his dominions lay very diſtant from 
Conſtantinople, it would be better to apply to 
the kings of France and Spain for their aſſiſtance; 
and'in the mean time he would go to their aid 
himſelf, as ſoon as all the differences between the 
Chriſtian princes ſhould be brought to an _ 

| This 
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This was at once a polite refuſal, and an oblique 
reproach, 

But while he thus employed his power in low- 
ering the influence of the nobles and clergy, he 
was uſing every art to extend the privileges of 
the —_ In former reigns they were ſure to 
ſuffer on whatever ſide they fought, when they 
were unſucceſsful. . This rendered each party de- 
ſperate in a declared civil war, as no hopes of 
pardon remained, and conſequently terrible 
ilaughters were ſeen to enſue. He therefore 
procured an act, by which it was eſtabliſhed, 
that no perſon ſhould be impeached or attainted 
for aſſiſting the king for the time being, or, in 
other words, the ſovereign who ſhould be then 
actually in poſſeſſion of the throne. This ex- 
cellent ſtatute ſerved to repreſs the deſire of civil 
war, as ſeveral would naturally take arms in de- 
fence of that ſide on which they were certain of 
loling nothing by a defeat ; and numbers would 


ſerve to intimidate rebeliion. Thus the com- 


mon people, no longer maintained in vicious 
idleneſs by their ſuperiors, were obliged to be- 
come induſtrious for their ſupport, The nobility, 
inſtead of vying with each other in the number 
and boldneſs of their retainers, acquired by de- 
grees a more civiliſed ſpecies, of emulation; and 
endeavoured to excel in the ſplendour and ele- 
gance of their equipages, houſes, and tables. 
In fact, the king's greateſt efforts were directed 
to promote trade and commerce, becauſe this 
naturally introduces a ſpirit of liberty among the 
people, and diſengaged them from all depen- 
dence, except upon the laws and the king. 
Before this great era,.all our towns owed their 
original to Lins ſtrong caſtle in the neighbours 
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hood, where ſome powerful lord generally re- 
ſided. Theſe were at once fortreſſes for protec- 
tion, and priſons for all ſorts of criminals. In 
this caſtlethere was uſually a garriſon armed and 
provided, depending entirely on the nobleman's 
ſupport and aſſiſtance. To theſe ſeats of protec- 
tion, artificers, victuallers, and ſhop-keepers 
naturally reſorted, and ſettled on ſome adjacent 
ſpot to furniſh the lord and his attendants with 
all the neceſſaries they might require. The far- 
mers alſo; and the huſbandmen in the neigh- 
bourhood, built their houſes there, to be pro- 
tected againſt the numerous gangs of robbers, 
called Robertſmen, that hid themſelves in the 
woods by.day, and infeſted the open country by 
night. Henry endeavoured to bring the towns 
from ſuch a neighbourhood, by inviting the in- 
habitants to a more commercial ſituation. He 
attempted to teach them frugality, and a juſt 
payment of debts, by his own example ; and 
never once omitted the rights of the merchant, 
in all his treaties with foreign princes. 

But it muſt not be concealed, that from a 
long contemplation upon the relative advantages 
of money, he at laſt grew into an habit of con- 
ſidering it as valuable for itſelf alone. As he 
grew old his avarice ſeemed to preponderate over 
his ambition; and the methods he took to in- 
creaſe his treaſures cannot be juſtified by his 
moſt ardent admirers. He had found two mi- 
niſters, Empſon and Dudley, perfectly qualified 
to ſecond his avaricious intentions. They were 
both lawyers; the firſt of mean birth, brutal 
manners, and an unrelenting temper ; the ſecond, 
better born, and better bred, but equally ſevere 
and inflexible. It was their uſual practice to 

| commit, 
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commit, by indictment, ſuch perſons to prifon 
as they intended to oppreſs ; from whence they 
ſeldom got free, but by paying heavy fines, 
which were called mitigations and compoſitions. 
By degrees, as they were grown more hardened 
in oppreſſion, the very forms of law were omit- 
ted; they determined in a ſummary way upon 
the _— of the ſubject, and confiſcated 
their effects to the royal treaſury, But the chief 
inſtruments of oppreſſion employed by theſe mi- 
niſters were the penal ſtatutes, which, without 
conſideration of rank, quality, or ſervices, were 
rigidly put in execution againſt all men. 

in this manner was the Jatter part of this ac- 


tive monarch's reign employed in ſchemes to 


ſtrengthen the power of the crown, by amaſſing 


money, and extending the power of the people. 


121 


He had the ſatisfaction about that time of com- A. p 1500, 


pleting a marriage between Arthur, the prince 
of Wales, and the infanta Catharine »of Spain, 
which had been projected and negotiated during 
the courſe of ſeven vears. But this marriage 
proved, in the event, unproſperous. The young 
prince fickened and died in a few months after, 
very much regretted by the whole nation ; and 
the princeſs was obliged ſhortly after to marry 
his ſecond ſon Henry, who was created prince 
of Wales in the room of his brother. The 
prince himſelf made all the oppoſition which a 
youth of twelve years of age was capable of ; 
but as the king perſiſted in his reſolution, the 
marriage was, by the pope's diſpenſation, ſhortly 

after ſolemniſed. ; 
The magnificence of theſe nuptials was ſoon 
after eclipſed by the accidental arrival of Philip, 
| the 
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the arch-duke of Caſtile, with Joan his conſort, 
Theſe perſonages had embarked for Spain dur- 
ing the winter ſeaſon, in order to take the ad- 
vantage of an invitation, which the people of 
that country had offered, to place them upon 
the Spaniſh throne. Meeting, however, with a 


violent tempeſt in their voyage, they were 


obliged to take ſhelter in Weymouth harbour, 
where they were honourably received by fir John 
Trenchard, a gentleman of authority in the 
county of Dorſet. The king ſoon after being 


A. D. 1506. informed of their arrival, ſent in all haſte the 
earl of Arundel to compliment them on their 


ſafe eſcape; and to inform them that he intend- 
ed ſhortly paying them a viſit in perſon. Philip 
knew that this was but a polite method of de- 
taining him; and, for the ſake of diſpatch, he 
reſolved to anticipate his viſit, and to have an 
interview with him at Windſor. Henry received 
him with all the magnificence poſſible, and with 
all ſeeming cordiality ; but was reſolved to re- 
imburſe himſelf for the expenſe of his pageants, 
by advantages that would be more ſubſtantially 
conducive to his own intereſts, and thoſe of the 
nation. There had been ſome years before a plot 
carried on againſt him by the earl of Suffolk ; 
for which fir James Tyrrel and fir James Wind- 
ham had been condemned and executed, while 
Suffolk, the original contriver, had made his 
eſcape into the Countries, where he found 
protection from Philip. But he was now given 
up at Henry's requeſt, and being brought over 
to England, he was impriſoned in the Tower, 
A treaty of commerce was alſo agreed upon be- 
tween the two ſovereigns ; which was at that 

a tima 
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time of the greateſt benefit to England, and con- 
tinues to remain as the ground-work of all other 
commercial treaties to this day. 1 

Henry having thus ſeen England in a great 
meaſure civiliſed by his endeavours, his people 
pay their taxes without conſtraint, the nobles 
confeſſing a juſt ſubordination, the laws alone 
inflicting puniſhment, the towns beginning to 
live independent of the powerful, commercg 
every day increaſing, the ſpirit of faction ex- 
tinguiſhed, and foreigners either fearing Eng- 
land or ſeeking its alliance, he began to per- 
ceive the approaches of his end. He then re- 
ſolved to reconcile himſelf to heaven; and by 
diſtributing alms, founding religious houſes, 
and granting a general pardon to all his ſubjects, 
to make an atonement for the errors of his reign. 


It was in this diſpoſition that he died with the a D. 150g. 


gout in his ſtomach, having lived fifty-two 
years and reigned twenty-three. Since the times 
of Alfred, England had not ſeen ſuch another 
king. He rendered his ſubjects powerful and 
happy, and wrought a greater change in. the 


manners of the people than it was poſſible to 


ſuppoſe could be effected in ſo ſnort a time. If 
he had any fault that deſerves to be marked with 
reproach, it was that, having begun his reign with 
economy, as he grew old his deſires ſeemed to 
change their object from the uſe of money to the 
Pleaſure of hoarding it. But he ought in this 
to be pardoned, as he only ſaved for the public ; 
the royal coffers being then the holy treaſury of 
the ſtate; and in proportion to the king's finances, 
2 public might be ſaid to be either rich or in- 
digent. | | 
About this time all Europe, as well as Eng- 


land, ſeemed to rouſe from the long lethargy 
during 
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during which it continued for above twelve hun- 
dred years. France, Spain, Portugal and Sweden, 
enjoyed excellent monarchs, who. encouraged 


and protected dhe rifing arts, and ſpread the. 
means -of happineſs. Ihe Portugueſe failed 


round the Cape of Cood Hope, under the com- 
mand of Vaſquez de Gama; and the Spaniards, 
under the-conduet of Columbus, had made the 
diſcovery of the new world of America. It was 
by accident only that Henry had not a con- 
derable ſhare in theſe great naval diſcoveries; 
for Columbus, after meeting with many repulſes 
from the eourts of Portugal and Spain, ſent his 
brother Bartholomew into England, in order to 
explain His projects to the King, and to crave 
his protectio fer the execution of them. Henry 
invited Columbus to England; but Bis brother, 
in returning, being taken b 2 
in his voyage; and Columbus, in the mean 
time, ſucceeding with Iſabella, happily effected 
his enterpriſe. Henry was not diſcouraged by 
this diſappointment; he fitted out Sebaſtian 
Cabot, a Venetian dwelling at Briſtol, and ſent 
A.D. 1498, him weſtward in ſearch of new countries. This 
adventurer diſcovered the main land of America 
to the North ; then failed Southward, along the 
coaſt, and diſcovered Newfoundland and other 
countries; but returned without making any ſet- 
tlement. The king, ſoon after, expended four- 
teen thouſand pounds in building one ſhip, called 
the GREAT HARRY. This was, properly ſpeak- 
ing, the firſt ſhip in the Engliſh navy. Before 
this period, when the king wanted a fleet, he 
had no other expedient but to hire ſhips from 

the merchants. 
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Hz nk Yr VIII. 


No prince ever came to the throne with a A. D. 2503. 


conjuncture of circumſtances more in his favour 
than Henry VIII. who now, in the eighteenth 
year of his age, undertook the government of 
the kingdom. His. prudent father left him a 
peaceful throne, a well-ſtored treaſury, and an 
undiſputed ſucceſſion. By his father's ſide he 
claimed from the houſe of Lancaſter, and by his 
mother's from that of York. He was in friend- 
ſhip with all the powers of Europe, and his ſub- 
jects were every day growing more powerful 
and more wealthy ; com merce and arts 7 for 
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ſome time been introduced into the kingdom, 
and the Engliſh ſeemed willing to give them a 
favourable reception. The young king himſelf 
was beautiful in potion, expert in polite ex- 
erciſes open and liberal in his air, and loved by 
all his ſubjects. The old king, who was himſelf 
a ſcholar, had him inſtructed in all the learning 
of the times ; ſo that he was adept in ſchool 
divinſty before the age of eighteen. 


Buß, favourable as theſe circumſtances were, 


” 


Henry Toon. ſhowed that they went but a ſhort 
way Wing a good character; they were 
merety=the gifts of nature, or accomplithments 
implanted by the aſſiduity of his father; but he 
wanted the more ſolid advantages, which were 


to be'of his own formation, a good:heart, and a 


found undetſtanding:- Ihe learning he had, it 
it may deſerve that appellation, ſerved only to in- 
flame his pride, but not controul his vicious at- 
fections; the love of his ſubjetts broke out in 
their flattery, and this was another meteor to 
lead him aſtray. Hig, vaſt wealth, inſtead of re- 
lieving the public, or increaſing his power, my 
contributed to ſupply his debaucheries, or gratity 


the rapacity of the miniſters of his | ray mien | 


Buy it had been happy for his people if his faults 
had reſted here; — was a tyrant; humanity 
takes the alarm at his cruelties; and however 
fortunate ſome of his meaſures might prove in 
the event, no good man but muſt revolt at his 
motives, and the means he took for their ac- 
compliſhment. 

The firſt action which ſhowed that the poet 
reign was to be very different from the former, 


was the puniſhment of Empſon and Dudley, 


who were obnoxious to the populace for having | 
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been the ready inſtruments of the late king's ra- 
pacity. They were immediately cited before 
the council, in order to anſwer for their conduct; 
but Empſon; in his defence, alleged that fo 
far from deſerving cenſure for his paſt conduct, 
he was confident his actions rather merited re- 
ward and approbation. Though a ſtrict execu- 
tion of the law was the crime of which he and 
Dudley were accuſed ; although theſe laws had 
been eſtabliſhed by the voluntary conſent of the | 
people ; notwithſtanding all their expoſtulations, 1 
Empſon and Dudley were ſent to the Tower, Wy. 
and ſoon after brought to their trial. As the UN 
ſtrict diſcharge of their duty, in executing the Ny 
laws, could not be alleged againſt them as a 
crime, to gratify the people with their puniſh- 
ment, they were accuſed of having entered into 
a conſpiracy againſt the preſent king ; and of in- 
tentions to ſeize, by force, the adminiſtration of 
government. Nothing could be more improb- 
able and unſupported than ſuch a charge ; never- 
theleſs the jury were ſo far infected with popular 
prejudice, that they gave a verdict againſt them; 
and they were both executed, ſome time after, 
by a warrant from the king. 

This meaſure, which betrayed an unjuſt com- 
pliance with popular clamour, was followed by 
another ſtill more detrimental to the nation, al- 
though ſtill more pleaſing to the people. Julius 
the Second was at that time pope, and had filled 1 
all Europe with his intrigues and ambition; but | | 
his chiet reſentment was levelled againſt Lewis, 128 
king of France, who was in poſſeſſion of ſome ' 119 
valuable provinces of Italy, from which he 
hoped, by his intrigues, to remove him. For i 15 
this purpoſe he entered into a treaty with Ferdi- 18 
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nand, king of Spain, and Henry of England ; 
to each of whom he offered ſuch advantages ag 
were moſt likely to inflame their ambition, in 
caſe they fell upon Lewis on their refpective 
quarters; while he undertook himſelf to find 
him employment in Italy. Henry, who had no 
other motives but the glory of the expedition, 
and the hopes of receiving the title of the Moſt 


Chriſtian king, which the pope aſſured him 


would ſoon be wreſted from Lewis, to be con- 
ferred upon him, readily undertook to defend 
his cauſe ; and his parliament being ſummoned, 
as readily granted ſupplies for a purpoſe ſo much 


favoured by the people. The ſpirit of chivalry 


and foreign conqueſt was not yet quite extin- 
guiſhed in England; the kingdom of France 
was ſtill an object they defired to poſſeſs, and 
Henry, in compliance with their wiſhes, gave 
out that he intended ſtriking for the crown. It 
was in vain that one of his old prudent counſel- 
lors objected, that conqueſts on the continent 
would only drain the kingdom, without enrich- 
ing it; and that England, from its ſituation, 
was not fitted to enjoy extenſive empire: the 
oung king, deaf to all remonſtrances, and burn- 
ing with military ardour, reſolved to undertake 
the war. The marquis of Dorſet was firſt ſent 
over, with a large body of forces, to Fontara- 
bia, to aſſiſt the operations of Ferdinand; but 
that faithleſs and crafty monarch had no inten- 
tions of effectually ſeconding their attempts, 


wherefore they were obliged to return home 


without effect. 

A conſiderable fleet was equipped, ſome time 
after, to annoy the enemy by ſea, and the com- 
mand intruſted to fir Edward Howard; who, 
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alter ſcouring the Channel for ſome time, pre- 
ſented himſelf before Breſt, where the French 
navy lay, and challenged them to combat. As 
the French were unequal to the enemy, they de- 
termined to wait for a reinforcement, which they 
expected, under the command of Prejeant de 
Bidoux, from the Mediterranean. But in this 
the gallant Howard was reſolved to diſappoint 
them; and, upon the appearance of Prejeant 
with fix gallies, who had time to take refuge be- 
hind ſome batteries, which were planted on the 
rocks that lay on each fide him, he boldly rowed 
up with two gallies, followed by barges filled 
with officers of diſtinction. Upon coming up to 
Prejeant's ſhip, he immediately faſtened upon it, 
and leaped on board, followed by one Carroz, 
a Spaniſh cavalier, and ſeventeen Engliſhmen. 
The cable, mean while, which faſtened both 
ſhips together, was cut by the enemy, and the 
admiral was thus left in the hands of the French ; 
but as he ſtill continued to fight with great gal- 
lantry, he was puſhed overboard by their pikes, 
and periſhed in the ſea. Upon this misfortune 
the fleet retired from before Breſt, and the French 
navy, for a while, kept poſſeſſion of the ſea. 

This flight repulſe only ſerved to inflame the 
king's ardour to take revenge us the enemy; 
and he ſoon after ſent a body of eight thouſand 
men to Calais, under the command of the earl of 
Shrewſbury; and another body of fix thouſand 
followed ſhortly after, under the conduct of lord 
Herbert. He prepared to follow himſelf with 
the main body and rear, and arrived at Calais, 
attended by numbers of the Engliſh nobility. 
But he ſoon had an attendant, who did him ſtill 


more honour, This was no leſs a perſonage than 
Vol. II. K Maxis 
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Maximilian, emperor of Germany, who had ſti- 
pulated to aſſiſt him with eight thouſand men, 
but, being unable to perform his engagements, 
joined the Engliſh army with fome German and 
Flemiſh ſoldiers, who were uſeful in giving an 
example of diſcipline to Henry's new-levied ſol- 
diers. He even enliſted himfelf in the Engliſh 
ſervice, wore the croſs of St. George, and re- 
ceived pay, a hundred crowns per-day, as one of 
Henry's ſubjects and captains. | 
Henry being now at the head of a formidable 
army fifty thoufand ſtrong, it was fuppoſed that 
France muſt fall a victim to his ambition. But 
that kingdom was not threatened by bim alone; 
the Swiſs, on another quarter, with twenty-five 
thouſand men, were preparing to invade it; 
while Ferdinand of Arragon, whom no treaties 
could bind, was only waiting for a convenient 
opportunity of attack on his ſide to advantage. 
Never was the French monarchy in fo diſtreſſed 
a ſituation; but the errors of its aſſailants pro- 
cured its ſafety. The Swiſs entered into a treaty 
. with Trimouille, the French general, who gave 
them their own terms, ſatished that his maſter 
would reſcind them all, as not having given him 


any powers to treat; Ferdinand continued to 


remain a quiet ſpectator, vainly waiting for ſome 
effectual blow to be ſtruck by his allies ; and 
Henry ſpent his time in the fiege of towns, 
which could neither ſecure his conqueſts, nor ad- 
vance his reputation. 


The firſt of theſe was Terouenne, a little town 
ſituated on the frontiers of Picardy, which kept 
bim employed for more than à month, although 


the garriſon ſcarce amounted to a thouſand men. 


The beſieged, after ſome time, falling ſhort of 
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proviſions, a very bold and deſperate attempt was 
made to ſupply them, which was attended with 
ſucceſs. A French captain, whoſe name was 
Fontrailles, led up a body of eighteen hundred 
men, each of whom carried a bag of gunpowder 
and two quarters of bacon behind him. With 
this ſmall force he made a fierce and unexpected 
irruption into the Engliſh camp ; and, ſurmount- 
ing all reſiſtance, advanced to the ditch of the 
town, where each horſeman threw down his bur- 
den. Then immediately returning upon the gal- 
lop, they were again ſo fortunate as to break 
through the Engliſh without any great loſs in the 
undertaking. But the party of horſe that was 
ſent to cover the retreat, was not ſo ſucceſsful. 
Though this body of troops was commanded by 
the boldeſt and braveſt captains of the Frencharmy, 
yet on fight of the Engliſh they were ſeized with 
ſuch an unaccountable panic, that they immedi- 
ately fled, and had many of their beſt officers taken 
priſoners. his action was called by the French 
the battle of Guinegate, from the place where it 
was fought ; but by the Engliſh, the battle of the 
Spurs, as the French, upon that day, made-more 


uſe of their ſpurs than their ſwords, to procure 


ſafety. 3 
After this victory, which might have been fol- 
lowed with very important conſequences, had 
the victors marched forward to Paris, Hen 
ſat down to make ſure of the little town which 
had made ſuch an obſtinate reſiſtance ; and found 
himſelf, when it was obliged to ſurrender, maſter 
of a place, which neither recompenſed the blood 
nor the delay that were expended in the ſiege. 
From one error Henry went on to another. 
He was perſuaded to lay ſiege 1 a great 
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and rich city of Flanders, which at that time wag 
in poſſeſſion of the French. This ſiege, though 
it took up little time, yet ſerved to retard the 
great object, which was the 23 of France; 
and Henry hearing that the Swiſs were returned 
home, and being elated with his trifling ſucceſſes, 
reſolved to — a his army back to England, 
where flattery was put to the torture, to make 
him happy in the glory of his ridiculous expedi- 
tion. A truce was concluded ſoon after between 
the two kingdoms; and Henry continued to diſ- 
ſipate, in more peaceful follies, thoſe immenſe 
ſums which had been amaſſed by his predeceſ- 
ſor for very different purpoſes. 

The ſucceſs which, during his foreign expedi- 
tion, attended his arms in the North of England, 
was much more important and deciſive. A war 
having been declared between the Engliſh and 
Scots, who ever took the opportunity to fall on, 
when their neighbours were embroiled with 
France, the king of that country;ſummoned out 
the whole force of his kingdom; and having 


paſſed the Tweed with a body of fifty thouſand 


men, ravaged thoſe parts of Northumberland 
which lay along the banks of that river. But as 
his forces were numerous, and the country bar- 
ren, he ſoon began to want proviſions ; ſo that 
many of his men deſerted and returned to their 
native country. In the mean time the earl of 
Surry, at the head of twenty-ſix thouſand men, 
approached the Scots, who were encamped on a 
riſing-ground, near the hills of Cheviot. The 
river Till ran between both armies, and prevented 
an engagement 3 wherefore the earl of Surry 
ſent a herald to the Scots camp, challenging the 
enemy to deſcend into the plain, which lay to 
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the ſouth, and there to try their valour on equal 
round. This offer not being accepted, he made 
a feint, as if he intended marching towards Ber- 
wick; which putting the Scots in motion to an- 
noy his rear, he took advantage of a great ſmoke 
cauſed by the firing their huts, 3 paſſed the 
little river, which had hitherto prevented the en- 
gagement. Both armies now perceiving that a 
combat was inevitable, they prepared for the on- 
ſet with great compoſure and regularity. The 
Engliſh divided their army into two lines; lord 
Howard led the main body of the firſt line; ſir 
Edmund Howard the right wing, and ſir Mar- 
- maduke Conſtable the left; the earl of Surry 
himſelf commanded the main body of the ſecond 
line, aſſiſted by lord Dacres and fir Edward Stan- 
ley to the right and the left. ' The Scots, on the 
other hand, preſented three diviſions to the ene- 
my ; the middle commanded by the king him- 
ſelf, the right by the earl of Huntley, and the 
left by the earls of Lenox and Argyle ; a fourth 
diviſion, under the earl of Bothwell, made a body 
of reſerve. Lord Huntley began the onſet, 
charging the diviſion of lord Howard with ſuch 
fury, that it was immediately put to confuſion, 
and routed. But this diviſion was fo ſeaſonably 
ſupported by lord Dacres, that the men rallied, 
and the battle became general. Both ſides fought 
a long time with incredible impetuoſity, until 
the Highlanders, being galled by the Engliſh 
artillery, broke in ſword in hand upon the' main 
body, commanded by the earl of Surry ; and at 
the head of theſe, James fought with the moſt 
forward of the nobility. They attacked with ſuch 
velocity, that the hinder line could not advance 


in time to ſuſtain them, ſo that a body of _ 
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liſh intercepted their retreat. James-being thug 
almoſt ſurrounded by the enemy, refuſed to quit 


the field, while it was yet in his power; but, 


alighting from his horſe, formed his little body 
into an orb, and in this poſture fought with ſuch 


deſperate courage, as reſtored the battle. The 


Englith therefore were again obliged to have re- 
courſe to their artillery and arrows, which made 
a terrible hayock ; but night ſeparating the com- 
batants, it was not till the day following that 
lord Howard perceived that he had gained a great 
and glorious victory, The Engliſh had loſt no 
perſons of note ; but the whole flower of the 
Scots nobility were fallen in battle. Ten thou- 
ſand of the common men were cut off; and a 
body, ſuppoſed to be that of the king, was ſent 
to London, where it remained unburied, as a 
ſentence of excommunication ſtill remained a- 
gainſt James for having leagued with France 
againſt the Holy See. But upon Henry's appli- 
cation, who pretended that that prince in the 
inſtant before his death had diſcovered ſome ſigns 
of repentance, abſolution was given him, and 
the body was interred. However, the populace 
of Scotland ſtill continued to think their king 
alive; and it was given out among them that 
he had ſecretly gone on a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
lalem. . 

Theſe ſucceſſes only ſerved to intoxicate 
Henry ſtill the more; and while his pleaſure, 
on the one hand, engroſſed his time, the prepa- 
rations for repeated expeditions exhauſted his 
treaſures, As it was natural to ſuppoſe the old 
miniſters, who were appointed to dire& him by 
his father, would not willingly concur in theſe 
idle projects, Henry had, for ſome time, diſ- 
continued aſking their advice, and chiefly con— 
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ſided in the counſels of Thomas, afterwards car- 
dinal Wolſey, who ſeemed to ſecond him in his 
favourite purſuits. Wolſey was a miniſter who 
complied with all his maſter's inclinations, and 
flattered him in every ſcheme to which his ſan- 
guine and impetuous temper was inclined. He 
was the ſon of a private gentleman, and not of 
a butcher, as is commonly reported, of Ipſwich. 
He was ſent to Oxford ſo early, that he was a 
bachelor at fourteen, and at that time was called 
the boy bachelor. He roſe by degrees, upon 
quitting college, from one preferment to an- 
other, till he was made rector of Lymington by 
the marquis of Dorſet, whoſe children he had 
inſtructed. He had not long reſided at this 
living, when one of the juſtices of the peace 
put him in the ſtocks for being drunk, and raiſ- 
ing diſturbances at a neighbouring fair. This 
Eu however, did not retard his promotion; 
for he was recommended as chaplain to Henry 
the Seventh; and being employed by that mo- 
narch in a ſecret negotiation reſpecting his in- 
tended marriage with Margaret of Savoy, he 
acquitted himſelf to that king's ſatisfaction, and 
obtained the praiſe both of diligence and dexte- 
rity. That prince having given him a commiſ- 
ſion to Maximilian, who at that time reſided at 
Bruſſels, was ſurpriſed in leſs than three days 
after to ſee Wolſey preſent himſelf before him; 
and, ſuppoſing that he had been delinquent, 
began to reprove his delay. Wolſey, however, 
ſurpriſed him with aſſurance that he was juſt re- 
turned from Bruſſels, and had ſucceſsfully ful- 
filled all his majeſty's commands. His diſpatch 
on that occaſion procured him the deanery of 
Lincoln; and in this ſituation it was that he was 
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introduced by Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, ta 


the young king's notice, in hopes that he would 


have talents to ſupplant the earl of Surry, who 
was favourite at that time ; and in this, Fox was 
not out in his conjectures. Preſently after being 
introduced at court, he was made a privy-coun- 
ſellor; and, as ſuch, had frequent opportunities 
of ingratiating himſelf with the young king, as 
he appeared at once complying, ſubmiſſive, and 
enterpriſing. Wolſey uſed every art to ſuit 
himſelf to the royal temper ; he ſung, laughed, 
and danced with every libertine of the court; 
neither his own years, which were near forty, 
nor his character of a clergyman, were any re- 
ſtraint upon him, or tended to check, by ill- 


timed ſeverities, the gaiety of his companions, 


To ſuch a weak and vicious monarch as Henry, 
qualities of this nature were highly plealing ; 
and Wolſey was ſoon acknowledged as his . 
vourite, and to him was intruſted the chief ad- 
miniſtration of affairs. The people began to ſee 
with indignation the new favourite's mean con- 
deſcenſions to the king, and his arrogance to them- 
ſelves. They had long regarded the vicious 
haughtineſs, and the unbecoming ſplendour of 
the clergy, with envy and deteſtation ; and 
Wolſey's greatneſs ſerved to bring a new odium 
upon that body, already too ! the object of 


the people's diſlike. His character being now 


— 4 in a more conſpicuous point of light, daily 
gan to manifeſt itſelf the more. Inſatiable in 
his acquiſitions, but ſtill more magnificent in 
his expenſe; of extenſive capacity, but ſtill more 
unbounded in enterpriſe ;. ambitious of power, 
but ſtill more deſirous of glory; inſinuating, en- 
gaging. perſuaſive, and at other times lofty, elevat- 
ed, and commanding ; haughty to his equals, but 
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affable to his dependents; oppreſſive to the peo- 
ple, but liberal to his friends; more generous 
than grateful; formed to take the aſcendant in i 
every intercourſe, but vain enough not to cover * 
his real ſuperiority. 

He had been advanced ſoon to the biſhoprick A. p. 1515, 
of Lincoln; but this he afterwards reſigned, upon ſ 
being promoted to the archbiſhoprick of York. 

Upon the capture of Tournay, he had been pro- 

moted to the ſee of that place; but beſides, he 

got poſſeſſion, at very low leaſes, of the revenues 

of Bath, Worceſter, and Hereford, biſhopricks 

filled by Italians, who were allowed to reſide 

abroad, and who were glad to compound for this 

indulgence, by parting with a conſiderable ſhare 41 
of their profits. Beſides many other church-pre- — 
ferments, he was allowed to unite with the ſee of 4 4 
York, firſt that of Durham, next that of Win- | 
cheſter ; and his appetite ſeemed to increaſe, by 
the means that were taken to ſatisfy it. The & 
pope, obſerving his great influence over the king, 5 
was deſirous of engaging him in his intereſts, 
and created him a cardinal. His train conſiſted 
of eight hundred. ſervants, of whom many were 0 
knights and gentlemen. Some even of the no- 
bility put their children into his family as a 
place of education ; and whoever were diſtin- 
guiſhed by any art or ſcience, paid court to the | 
cardinal, and were often liberally rewarded. He 0 
was the firſt clergyman in England who wore ſilk | 
and gold, not only on his habit, but alſo on his 1 8 
ſaddles and the trappings of his horſes. 1 4 

Beſides theſe various diſtinctions, the pope ſoon 1 
after conferred upon him that of legate, deſign- 1 
ing thus to make him inſtrumental in draining 4 3 
the kingdom of money, upon pretence of em- 
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ploying it in a war againſt the Turks, but in 
reality with a view to fill his own coffers, In this 
he ſo well ſerved the court of Rome, that ſome 
time after the poſt of legate was conferred upon 
him for life ; and he now united in his perſon the 
promotions of legate, cardinal, archbiſhop, and 


prime miniſter. 


Soon after Warham, chancellor, and arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, a man of a very moderate 
temper, choſe rather to retire from public em- 
ployment than maintain an unequal conteſt with 
the haughty cardinal. Wolſey inſtantly ſeiſed 
on the 3 and exerciſed the duties 
of that employment with great abilities and im- 
partiality. The duke of Norfolk finding the 
king's treaſures exhauſted, and his taſte for ex- 
penſe ſtill continuing, was glad to reſign his 
office of treaſurer, and retire from court. Fox, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, who had firſt been in- 
ſtrumental in Wolſey's rife, withdrew himſelf in 
diſguſt ; the duke of Suffolk alſo went home 
with a reſolution to remain private; whilſt Wolſey 
availed himſelf of their diſcontents, and filled up 
their places by his creatures, or his perſonal 
aſſiduity. Theſe were vaſt ſtretches of power; 
and yet the churchman was ſtill infatiable. He 
procured a bull from the pope, empowering him 
to make knights and counts, to legitimate bat- 
tards, to give degrees in arts, law, phyſic, and 
divinity, and to grant all forts of diſpenſations. 
So much pride and power could. not avoid giving 
high offence to the nobility: yet none dared vent 
their indignation; ſo greatly were they in terror 
of his vindictive temper. 

In order to divert their envy from his inordinate 
exaltation, he ſoon entered into a- correſpond- 
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ence with Francis the Firſt, ' of France, who 
had taken many methods to work upon his vanity, 
and at laſt ſucceeded. In 9 of that 


monarch's wiſhes, Henry was perſuaded by the 


cardinal to deliver up Tournay once more to the 


French; and he alſo.agreed to an interview with 


that monarch. This expenſive congreſs was held 
between Guiſnes and Ardres, near Calais, with- 
in the Engliſh pale, in compliment to Henry for 
croſſing the ſea, The two monarchs, after fatut- 
ing each other in the moſt cordial manner, re- 
tired into a tent erected for the purpoſe, where 
Henry proceeded to read the articles of their in- 
tended alliance. As he began to read the firſt 


words of it, © I, Henry, king,” he ſtopt a mo- 


ment, and then ſubjoined only © of England,” 
without adding France, the uſual ſtyle of Eng- 
liſh monarchs. Francis remarked this delicacy, 
and expreſſed his approbation by a ſmile. No- 
thing could exceed the magnificence of the no- 
bility of both courts on this occaſion. Many of 


them involved themſelves in large debts; and 


the penury of a life was ſcarce ſufficient to re- 


imburſe the extravagance of a few days. Beſide, 
there at firſt appeared ſomething low and illi- 
beral in the mutual diſtruſts that were conſpicu- | 


ous on this occaſion: the two kings never met 
without having the number of their guards 
counted on both ſides; every ſtep was carefully 


adjuſted ; they paſſed each other in the middle 
point between both places, when they went to 
viſit their queens ; and at the ſame inſtant that 
Henry entered Ardres, Francis put himſelf into 


the hands of the Engliſh at Guiſnes. But 
Francis, who is conſidered as the firſt reſtorer of 
true politeneſs in Europe, put an end to this 


low 
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low and illiberal method of converſing. Taking 
one day with him two gentlemen and a page, he 
rode directly into Guiſnes, crying out to the 
Engliſh guards, that they were their priſoners, 
and deſiring to be carried to their maſter. Henry 
was not a little aſtoniſhed at the appearance of 
Francis; and taking him in his arms, My 
« brother, ſaid he, you have here given me the 
moſt agreeable ſurpriſe ; you have ſhown me 
the full confidence I may place in you; I 
ſurrender myſelf your priſoner from this mo- 
* ment.” He then took from his neck a collar 
of pearls, of great value, and putting it on 
Francis, begged him to wear it fo the ſake of 
his priſoner. Francis agreed ; and giving him 
a bracelet of double the value of the former, 
inſiſted on his wearing it in turn. Henry went 
the next day to Ardres, without guards or at- 
tendants ; and confidence being now ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhed between theſe monarchs, they employ- 
ed the reſt of the time in feaſts and tournaments. 


A. D. 1j Some months before, a defiance had been ſent 


by the two kings to each other's court, and 
through all the chief cities of Europe, import- 
ing, that Henry and Francis, with fourteen aids, 
would be ready in the plains of Picardy to anſwer 


all comers that were gentlemen, at tilt and tour- 


ney. Accordingly, the monarchs now gorge- 
ouſly appareled entered the liſts on horſevack, 
Francis ſurrounded with Henry's guards, and 
Henry with thoſe of Francis. They were both 
at that time the moſt comely perſonages of their 
age, and prided themſelves on their expertnels 
in the military exerciſes. The ladies were the 
judges in theſe feats of chivalry ; and they put 


an end to the encounter wheneyer they thought - 
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proper. It is ſuppoſed that the crafty French 
monarch was willing to gratify Henry's vanity 
by allowing him to enjoy a petty pre-eminence 
in theſe paſtimes. He ran a tilt againſt Monſieur 
Grandeval, whom he diſabled at the ſecond en- 
counter. He engaged Monſieur de Montmo- 
rency, whom, however, he could not throw from 
the ſaddle. He fought at faulchion with a French 
nobleman, who preſented him with his courſer, 
in token of ſubmiſſion. 
But theſe empty ſplendours were not ſufficient 
to appeaſe the jealouſy of the nobles at home, or 
uiet the murmurs of the people. Among theſe, 
the duke of Buckingham, the ſon of him who loſt 
his life in the reign of Richard the Third, was 
the foremoſt to complain. He had often been 
heard to treat the cardinal's pride and profuſion 
with juſt contempt ; and carrying his reſentment 
perhaps to an improper length, ſome low informers 
took care that Wolſey ſhould be appriſed of all. 
The ſubſtance of his impeachment was, that he 
had conſulted a fortune-teller concerning his ſuc- 
ceflion to the crown, and had affected to make 
himſelf popular. This was but a weak pretext 
to take away the life of a nobleman, whoſe fa- 
ther had died in defence of the late king ; but 
he was brought to a trial; and the duke of Nor- 
folk, whoſe ſon had married his daughter, was 
created lord high ſteward, to preſide at this 
ſolemn procedure. He was condemned to die 
as a traitor, by a jury, conſiſting of a' duke, a 
e ſeven earls, and twelve barons. When 
the ſentence was pronouncing againſt him, and 
the high-ſteward came to mention the word 
traitor, the unhappy priſoner could not contain 
bis indignation, * My lords,” cried he to the 


judges, 
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judges, © I am no traitor ; and for what you 
* have now done againſt me, take my fincere for- 
giveneſs; as for my life, I think it not worth 
« petitioning for; may God forgive you, and pity 
i 00 He was ſoon after executed 6n Tower- 
ul. | 

By this time, all the immenſe treaſures of the 
late king were quite exhauſted on empty page- 
ants, guilty pleaſures, or vain treaties and ex- 
peditions. But the king relied on Wolſey alone 


for repleniſhing his coffers ; and no perfon could 


be fitter for the purpoſe. His firſt care was to 
get a large ſum of money from the people, un- 
der the title of a benevolence, which added to 
its being extorted, the mortification of bein 
conſidered as a free gift. Henry little mind- 
ed the manner of its being raiſed, provided he 
had the enjoyment of it ; however, his mini- 
ſter met with ſome oppoſition in his attempts to 
levy theſe extorted contributions. In the firſt 
place, having exacted a conſiderable ſubſidy from 
the clergy, he next addreſſed himſelf to the 
houſe of but they only granted him 
half the ſupplies he demanded, Wolſey was at 
firſt highly offended at their parſimony, and de- 
fired to be heard in the houſe; but as this would 
have deſtroyed the very form and conſtitution of 
that auguſt body, they replied, that none could 
be permitted to fit and argue there, but ſuch as 
had been elected members. This was the firſt 
attempt made in this reign, to render the king 
maſter of the debates in parliament. Wolſey 
firſt paved the way; and, unfortunately for the 
kingdom, Henry too well improved upon his 
plans ſoon after. 3 

A treaty with France, which threatened to 
make a breach with the emperor, induced Henry 
to 
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to wiſh for new ſupplies; or at leaſt he made this 
the pretext of his demands. But as the parlia- 
ment had teſtified their reluctance to indulge his 
wiſhes, he followed the advice of, Wolſey, and 
reſolved to make uſe of his prerogative alone for 
that purpoſe. He iſſued out commiſſions to all 
the counties of England for levying four ſhillings 
in the pound upon the clergy, and three ſhillings 
and four pence from the laity ; nor did he attempt 
to cover the violence of the meaſure by giving | 
it the name either of benevolence or loan. This 0 
unwarrantable ſtretch of royal power was quickly : 
oppoſed by the people ; they were unwilling to 1 
ſubmit to impoſitions unknown till now; and a | 
r inſurrection threatened to enſue. Henry 1 
ad the prudence to ſtop ſhort in that dangerous 1 
path into which he had entered; and declared, i. [ol 
by circular letters to all the counties, that what 
was demanded was only by way of benevolence. 
But the ſpirit of oppoſition, once rouſed, was 
not ſo. eaſily quieted ; the citizens of London 
heſitated on the demand; and in ſome parts of | 
the country, inſurrections were actually begun, 
which were ſuppreſſed by the duke of Suffolk. 4 
Theſe impoſts, which were firſt adviſed by 90 
Wolſey not happily ſucceeding, he began to "it 
loſe a little of his favour with the king: and 14 
this diſpleaſure was ſtill more increaſed by the j 
complaints of the clergy, who accuſed him of 
extortion, Henry reproved Wolſey, in ſevere 
terms; which rendered him more cautious and 
artful for the future. As an inſtance of his 
cunning, having built a noble palace, called 
York-place, at Weſtminſter, for his own uſe, 
tearing now the general cenſure againſt him, he 
made a preſent of it to the king, aſſuring him that 
from the firſt he intended it as an offer to his 
mjeſty. 
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majeſty. Thus Wolſey's impunity only ſerved 
to pave the way to greater extortions. The 
pride of this prelate was great ; but his riches 
were ſtill greater. In order to have a pretext 
for amaſſing ſuch ſums, he undertook to found 
two new colleges in Oxford, for which he re- 
ceived every day freſh grants from the pope and 
the king. To execute this favourite ſcheme, he 
obtained a liberty of ſupprefling ſeveral mona- 
ſteries, and converting their revenues to the be- 
nefit of his new foundation. Whatever might 
have been the pope's inducement to grant him 
theſe privileges, nothing could be more fatal to 
the pontiff's intereſts ; for Henry was' thus him- 
ſelf taught ſhortly afterwards to imitate. what he 
had ſeen a ſubject perform with impunity. 
Hitherto the adminiſtration of all 2 was 
carried on by Wolſey; for the king was content- 
ed to loſe, in the embraces of his miſtreſſes, all 
the complaints of his ſubjetts ; and the cardi- 
nal undertook to keep him ignorant, in. order 
to continue his own uncontrouled authority. 
But now a period was approaching, that was to 
put an end to this miniſter's exorbitant power. 
One of the moſt extraordinary and important re- 


volutions that ever employed the attention of 


man, was now ripe for execution. This was no 
leſs a change than the Reformation ; to have an 
idea of the riſe of which, it will be proper to 
take a curſory view of the ſtate of the church at 


that time, and to obſerve by what ſeemingly. 


contradictory . means Providence, produces the 
moſt happy events. 

The church of Rome had now, for more than 

a thouſand you: been corrupting the ancient 

ſimplicity of the goſpel, and converting into a 

| tem- 
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temporality the kingdom of another word The 
. popes had been frequently ſeen at the head of 
their own armies, fighting for their dominions + 
with the arm of fleſh, and forgetting in cruelty 
and deteſtable maxims of ſtate, all the pretended 
ſanctity of their characters. The cardinals, pre- 
lates, and dignitaries of the church, lived in en- 
vied ſplendour, were ſerved like voluptuous 
princes, and ſome of them were found to poſſeſs 
eight or nine biſhopricks at once. Wherever the 
church governed, it exerted that power, with 1 
cruelty; ſo that to their luxuries were uſually : 1 
added the crime of tyranny too. As for the in- 9 | 
ferior clergy, both popith and proteſtant writers Wo 
exclair againſt their abandoned and difſolute | 
morals. They publicly kept miſtreſſes, and be- 
ueathed to their illegitimate children whatever 
they were able to ſave from their pleaſures, or 
extort from the poor. There is ſtill. to be ſeen a x 
will made by a biſhop of Camhray, in which he 1 
ſets aſide a certain fum for the baſtards he has 1 
had already, and thoſe which, by the bleſſing of : |! 
God, he may yet happen to have. In many il 
parts of England and Germany, the people 
obliged their prieſts to have concubines ; ſo that 
the laity might preſerve their wives with greater i 
ſecurity ; while at the ſame time, the poor la- . = 
borious peaſant and artiſan ſaw all the fruits of | | 
their toil go, not to clothe and maintain their 1 
own little families, but to pamper men, who in- | j 1 
ſulted them with lectures, to which their example ! 
appeared a flat contradiction. But the vices of 1 
the clergy were not greater than their ignorance; | | 
few of them knew the meaning of their Latin | Mi 
maſs. Their ſagacity was chiefly employed in oy 
finding out witches, and exorciſing the poſſeſſed ; 5 138 
Vol. II. L but i 
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but what moſt increaſed the hatred of the people 
againſt them was the ſelling pardons and abſolu- 
tions for ſin, at certain ſtated prices. A deacon, 
or ſubdeacon, who committed murder, was ab- 
ſolved from his crime, and allowed to pofleſs 
three benefices upon paying twenty crowns. A 
biſhop or abbot might commit murder for about. 
ten pounds of our money. Every crime had its 
ſtated value; and abſolutions were given for ſins 
not only already committed, but ſuch as ſhould 
be committed hereafter. The wiſeſt of the peo- 
ple looked with ſilent deteſtation on theſe impo- 
ſitions; and the ignorant themſelves, whom for- 
tune ſeemed to have formed for ſlavery, began 
to open their eyes to ſuch glaring abſurdities. 
Theſe vices and impoſitions were now almoſt 
come to a head; and the increaſe of arts and 
learning among the laity, propagated by means 
of printing, which had been lately invented, 
began to make them reſiſt that power which was 
Ul originally founded on deceit, Leo the Tenth 
4x A. b. 1519. was at that time pope, and eagerly employed in 
. | building the church of St. Peter at Rome. In 
* order to procure money for carrying on that ex- 
penſive undertaking, he gave a commiſſion for 
ſelling indulgences, a practice that had been 
often tried before. Theſe were to free the pur- 
chaſer'from the pains of purgatory ; and they 
would ſerve even for one's friends, if purchaſed 
with that intention. There were every where 
ſhops opened, where they were to be ſold ; but 
in general they were to be had at taverns, 
brothels, and gaming houſes. The Auguſtine 
friars had ufually been employed in Saxony to 
preach the indulgences, and from this truſt had 
derived both profit and conſideration ; but the 


pope's 


Nin r vn. 
pope's miniſter, fuppoſinJthat they had found 
out illicit methods of ſecreting the money, tranſ- 
ferred the lucrative employment from them to 


the Dominicans. Martin Luther, profeſſor in 
the univerſity of Wirtemberg, was an Auguſtine 


monk, and one of thoſe who reſented this tranſ- 


fer of the ſale of indulgences,from one order to 
another. He began to ſhow h 8 by 
Pg their efficacy; and being na- 
turally of a fiery temper, and provoked by op- 


poſition, he enveighed againſt the authority of 


the pope himſelf. Being driven hard by his ad- 
verſaries, ſtill as he enlarged his reading, in or- 
der to ſupport his tenets, he diſcovered ſome 
new abuſe or error in the church of Rome. The 
people, who had long groaned under the papal 
tyranny, heard his diſcourſes with pleaſure, and 
defended him againſt the authority and machi- 
nations of his enemies. Frederic, elector of 
Saxony, ſurnamed the Wiſe, openly protected 
him; the republic of Zurich even reformed 
their church according to the new model ; and 
Luther, a man naturally inflexible and vehe- 
ment, was become incapable, either from pro- 
miſes of advancement, or terrors of ſeverity, to 
relinquiſh a ſect, of which he was himſelf the 
founder, It was in vain, therefore, that the pope 
iſſued out his bulls againſt Luther; it was in 
vain that the Dominican friars procured his 
books to be burned ; he boldly abuſed the Do- 
minicans, and burned the pope's bull in the 
ſtreets of Wirtemberg. In the mean time, the 
diſpute was carried on by writing on either fide, 
Luther, though oppoſed by the pope, the con- 
clave, and all the clergy, ſupported his cauſe 
ſingly and with ſucceſs. As the controverſy was 
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new, his ignorance of many parts of the ſubject 
was not greater than theirs ; and, ill as he wrote, 
they anſwered ſtill worſe. Opinions are incul- 
cated upon the minds of, mankind rather by 
confidence and perſeverance, than by ſtrength of 
reaſoning, or beauty of diction ; and no man had 
more confidence or more perſeverance than he. In 
this diſpute it was the fate of Henry to be a cham- 


pion on both ſides. His father, who had given him 
the education of a ſcholar, permitted him to be in- 


ſtructed in ſchool-divinity, which then was the 
principal object of learned inquiry. Henry, there- 
fore, willing to convince the world of his abilities 
in that ſcience, obtained the pope's permiſſion 
to read the works of Luther, which had been 
forbidden, under pain of excommunication. In 
conſequence of this, the king defended the 
ſeven ſacraments, out of St. Thomas Aquinas; 
and ſhowed ſome dexterity in this ſcience, though 
it is thought that Wolſey had the chief hand in 
directing him. A book being thus finiſhed in 
haſte, it was ſent to Rome for the pope's appro- 
bation, which it is natural to ſuppoſe would not 
be with-held. The pontiff, raviſhed with its elo- 
quence and depth, compared it to the labours of 
St. Jerome or St. Auguſtine; and rewarded the 


author with the title of Defender of the Faith, 
little imagining that Henry was ſoon to be one 


of the moſt terrible enemies that ever the church 
of Rome had to contend with. 

Beſides theſe cauſes, which contributed to ren- 
der the Romiſh church odious and contemptible, 
there were ſtill others, proceeding from political 
meaſures. Clement the Seyenth had ſucceeded 


Leo, and the hereditary animoſity between the 


emperor and the pope breaking out into a war, 
. Clement 
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Clement was impriſoned in the caſtle of St. Angelo; 
and with thirteen cardinals, his adherents, kept in 
cuſtody for his ranſom. As the demands of the 
emperor were exorbitant, Henry undertook to 
negotiate for the pope, and was procuring him a 
very favourable treaty; but his holineſs, in the 
mean time, corrupting his guards, had the good 
fortune to procure his eſcape from confinement; 
and leaving the treaty unfiniſned, ſent Henry a 
letter of thanks for his mediation. The violence 
of the emperor taught Henry that 4a 5 might 
be injured with impunity; and the behaviour of 
the pope manifeſted but little of that ſanctity or 
infallibility to which the pontiffs pretended. 
Beſides, as Henry had laid the pope thus under 
obligations, he ſuppoſed that he might, upon 
any emergency, expect a grateful return. 

t was in this ſituation of the church and the 
pope, that a new ſcene was going to be opened, 
which was to produce endleſs diſturbances, and | 
to change the whole ſyſtem of Europe. Henry A 
had now been eighteen years married to Catha- 9 | 
rine of Arragon, who, as we have related, had if 
been brought over from Spain to marry his elder. 
brother, who died a few months after cohabita- 
tion. But, notwithſtanding the ſubmiſſive de- 
ference paid to the indulgence of the church, | 4 
Henry's marriage with this princeſs did not paſs ö 
without ſcruple and heſitation. The prejudices of 1 
the people were in general bent againſt a conju- | | 3 
gal union between ach near relations; and the #1 
late king, though he had ſolemniſed the eſpouſals, | 
when his ſon was but twelve years of age, gave | 
many intimations that he intended to annul them | 5 
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at a proper opportunity. Theſe intentions might 
have given Henry ſome doubts and ſcruples con- 
. cerning 
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at! Aris, tended to ſet off her perſonal charms. Her 
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cerning the legitimacy of his marriage ; but as 
he had three children by the ptinceſs, and as her 
character and conduct were Ln he for a 
while kept his ſuggeſtions private. But ſhe was 
ſix years older than him ; and the decay of her 
beauty, together with particular infirmities and 
diſeaſes, had contributed to make him deſirous 
of another conſort. However, though he felt a 
—.— diſlike to her perſon, yet for à long time 

e broke out into no flagrant act of contempt; 
re to range from beauty to beauty among 
the ladies of his court, and his rank always pro- 
curing him a ready compliance. But Henry 
was carried forward, though perhaps not at firſt 
excited, by a motive much more powerful than 
the tacit ſuggeſtions of his conſcience. It hap- 
pened that among the maids of honour, then 
attending the queen, there was one Anna Boleyn, 
the daughter of ſir Thomas Boleyn, a gentleman 
of diſtinction, and related to moſt of the nobi- 


lity. He had been employed by the king in 


ſeveral embaſſies, and was married to a daughter 
of the duke of Norfolk. The beauty of Anne ſur- 
paſſed whatever had hitherto appeared at this vo- 
yptuous court: andhereducation, which had been 


s were regular, mild, and attractive; her 


ſtature e, egant, though below the middle ſize, 
while her vit and vivacity exceeded even her 


other aHuremènts. Henry, who had never learn- 
ed the art of re(t."aining any paſſion that he de- 


5 ſired to Say: EM and loved her; | but after 


ſeveral efforts to induce her to comply with his 
criminal defires, he found that without marriage 
he could have no chance of „ This 
obſtacle, therefore, he hardily undertook ” oy 


5 . 
1 
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move ; and as his own queen was now become | {8 
hateful to him, in order to procure a divorce, 1 
be alleged that his conſcience rebuked him 1 
for having ſo long lived in inceſt with. the wife 8 
, of his brother, In this pretended perplexity, he 9 
applied to Clement the Seventh, who owed him | 6} 
many obligations, deſiring him to diſſolve the bull MW: 
of the former pope, which had given him permiſ- | ; ö 1 
ſion to marry Catharine; and to declare that it 1 
was not in the power, even of the holy ſee, to | 
diſpenſe with a law ſo ſtrictly enjoined in ſcrip- 18 


ture. The unfortunate pope was now in the | 8 
utmoſt perplexity ; queen Catharine was aunt to 4 
the emperor who had lately made him a priſoner, 
and whoſe reſentment he dreaded to rekindle by * 
thus injuring ſo near a relation: beſide, he could We: 
not in prudence declare the bull of the former 1 
pope illicit, for this would be giving a blow to Wo 
the doctrine of papal infallibility. On the other i 
hand, Henry was his protector and friend, the 
dominions of England were the chief reſource 
from whence his 3 were ſupplied, and the 
king of France, ſome time before, had got a | 
bull of divorce in ſomewhat ſimilar circumſtances. i 
In this exigence, he thought the wiſeſt method Il 
would be to ſpin out the affair by a negotiation ; il 
and in the mean time ſent over a commiſſion to | 
Wolſey, in conjunction with the archbiſhop of ö 
Canterbury, or any other Engliſh prelate, to ex- 0 
amine the validity of the king's marriage, and the 
former diſpenſation; granting them alſo a provi- 
ſional diſpenſation for the king's marriage with 
any other perſon. When this meſſage was laid be · 
fore the council in England, they prudently con- 
ſidered that an advice given by the pope in this 
ſecret manner, might very eaſily be diſavowed 
in public; and that a clandeſtine marriage would 
L 4 totally 
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totally invalidate the legitimacy of any iſſue the 
king ſhould have by ſuch a match. In conſe- 
quence of this, freſh meſſengers were diſpatched 
to Rome, and evaſive anſwers returned, the pope 
ſtill continuing to promiſe, recant, diſpute, and 


temporiſe; hoping that the king's paſſion would 


never hold out during the tedious courſe of an 


eccleſiaſtical controverſy. In this he was entirely 


miſtaken. Henry had been long taught to diſ- 
pute as well as he, and quickly found, or wreſted, 
many texts of ' ſcripture to ber his opinions 
or his paſſions. To his arguments he added 
threats, aſſuring the pope, that the Engliſh were 
already but too well diſpoſed to withdraw from 
the holy ſee; and that if he continued uncom- 
plying, the whole country would readily follow 
the example of a monarch who, ſtung by ingrati- 
tude, ſhould deny all obedience to à pontiff by 
whom he had always been treated with falſehood 
and duplicity. The king even propoſed to his 


| holineſs, whether in caſe he were not permitted 


to put away his preſent queen, he might not 
have a diſpenſation for having two wives at a 
time, | | 
The pope, perceiving the eagerneſs of the 
king, at one time had thoughts of complying 
with his ſolicitations, and ſent cardinal Campe- 


gio, his legate, to London, who, with Wolſey, 


opened a court for trying the legitimacy of the 
king's preſent marriage, and cited the king and 
the queen to appear before them. They both pre- 
ſented themſelves ; and the king anſwered to his 
name when called ; but the queen, inſtead of an- 
ſwering to hers, roſe from her ſeat, and throw- 
ing herſelf at the king's feet, in the moſt pathe- 
tic manner, entreated him to have pity upon her 
helpleſs ſituation, A ſtranger, unproteCted, un- 


friended, 
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friended, ſhe could only rely on him as her 

uardian and defender, on him alone who knew 
— ſubmiſſion, and her innocence, and not upon 
any court, in which her enemies prevailed, and 
would wreſt the laws againſt her; ſhe therefore 
refuſed the preſent trial, where ſhe could expect 
neither juſtice nor impartiality. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding the queen's objections, her trial went 
forward; and Henry ſhortly hoped to be grati- 
fied in his moſt ſanguine expectations. The 
principal point which came betore the legates, 
was the proof of prince Arthur's conſummation 
of his marriage with Catharine, which ſome of 
his own expreſſions to that purpoſe tended to 
confirm. Other topics were preparing, tending 
to prove the inability of the pope himſelf to 
grant ſuch a diſpenſation ; and the buſineſs ſeem- 
ed now to be drawing near a period, when, to 
the great ſurpriſe — all, Campegio, all of a 
ſudden, without any warning, and upon very fri- 
volous pretences, prorogued the court; and 
ſhortly after transferred the cauſe before the 
court of Rome. 


During the courſe of theſe perplexing nego- 


tiations, on the iſſue of which Henry's happi- 


neſs ſeemed to depend, he had at firſt expected 
to find in his favourite Wolſey, a warm defender 
and a ſteady adherent; but in this he found himſelf 
miſtaken. Wolſey ſeemed to be in pretty much 
the ſame dilemma with the pope. On the one 
hand, he was to pleaſe his maſter the king, from 
whom he had received a thouſand marks of fa- 
vour ; and on the other hand, he feared to diſ- 
; oblige the pope, whoſe ſervaat he more imme- 
diately was, and who beſides had power to puniſh 
his diſobedience. He, therefore, reſolved to con- 

tinue 
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tinue neuter in this controverſy; and, though 


of all men the moſt haughty, he gave way on 
this occaſion to his colleague Campegio in 
all things, pretending a deference to his ſkill 
in canon law. Wolſey's ſcheme of tempo- 
riſing was highly diſpleaſing to the king; but 
for a while he endeavoured to ſtifle his reſent- 
ment, until it could a& with more fatal certain- 
ty. He for ſome time looked out for a man of 
equal abilities and leſs art; and it was not long 
before accident threw in his way one Thomas 
Cranmer, of greater talents, and probably of 
more integrity. Cranmer was a doctor of divi- 
nity, and a profeſſor at Cambridge, but had loſt 
his office upon marrying contrary to. the inſtitutes 
of the canon law; which enjoined celibacy to all 
the clergy, He had travelled in his youth into 
Germany ; and it was there he became acquaint- 
ed with Luther's works, and embraced his doc- 
trines, This man happening to fall one evening 
into company with Gardiner ſecretary of ſtate, 
and Fox, the king's almoner, the buſineſs of the 
divorce became the ſubje& of converſation. He 
gave it as his opinion, that the readieſt way to 
quiet the king's conſcience, or to extort the 
pope's conſent, would be to conſult all the uni. 
verſities of Europe upon the affair; an advice 


which being brought to the king, pleaſed him 


ſo much, that Cranmer was deſired to follow 
The king finding himſelf provided with a per- 
ſon who could ſupply Wolſey's place, appear- 
ed leſs reſerved in his reſentments againſt that 
prelate. Ihe attorney- general was ordered to 
„ mpg bill of indictment againſt him; and 
e was ſoon after commanded to reſign the great 

| cal. 
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ſeal. Crimes are eaſily found againſt a favourite 18 
in diſgrace, and the courtiers did not fail to in- 8 
creaſe the catalogue of his errors. He was or- 
dered to depart from Vork- place palace; and all 
his furniture and plate were converted to the 


king's uſe. The inventory of his goods baing 1 
taken, they were found to exceed even the mo ; i 5 
extravagant ſurmiſes. Of fine Holland alone 1 


there were found a thouſand pieces; the walls TH 
of his palace were covered with cloth of gold | 
and ſilver ; he had a cup-board of plate of maſ- . Þ 
ſy gold; all the reſt of his riches and furniture # 
were in proportion, and probably their greatneſs 
invited the hand of power. The parliament 
ſoon after confirmed the ſentence of the court of | 
Star-chamber againſt him, and he was ordered to Wo 
retire to Eſher, a country ſeat which he poſſeſſed 4's 
near Hampton ; there to await the king's further I 
pleaſure, with all the fluctuations of hope and ap- 1 
prehenſions. Still, however, he was in poſſeſſion of 
the archbiſhoprick of Vork and biſhoprick of Win- 
cheſter; and the king gave him diſtant gleams of 
hope, by ſending him a ring, accompanied with a 
gracious meſſage. Wolſey, who, like every bad 
character, was proud to his equals and mean to 
thoſe above him, happening to meet the king's 
meſſenger on horſeback, immediately alighted, 
and throwing himſelf on his knees in the mire, Wi. | 
received, in that abje& manner, thoſe marks. of * | 
his majeſty's condeſcenſion. But his hopes were 1 
ſoon overturned ; for after he had remained ſome 9 
time at Eſher, he was ordered to remove to his 1 | 
ſee of Vork; where he took up his reſidence at \ 
Cawood, and rendered himſelf very popular in | | 
the neighbourhood by his affability. He was . 0 1 
not allowed to remain long unmoleſted in this 8 
retreat. 
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retreat. He was arreſted by the earl of Nor- 


thumberland, at the king's command, for high- 
treaſon ; and prepararions were made for con- 


ducting him to London, in order to his trial. 
He at firſt refuſed to comply with the requiſition, 
as being a cardinal ; but finding the earl bent on 
performing his commiſſion, he complied, and ſet 
out, by eaſy journies, for London, to appear as 
a criminal, where he had acted as a king. In his 
way he ſtayed a fortnight at the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury's; where one day at dinner, he was taken 
ill, not without violent ſuſpicions of having 
poiſoned himſelf. * brought forward from 
thence, he with much difficulty reached Leiceſter 
abbey; where the monks coming out to meet 
him, he ſaid, © Father Abbot, I am come to lay 
my bones among you ;” and immediately order- 
ed his bed to be prepared. As his diſorder in- 
creaſed, an officer being placed near, at once to 
guard and attend him, he ſpoke to him, a little 
before he expired, to this effect: © I pray you 
have me heartily recommended unto. his. royal 
majeſty ; he is a prince of a moſt royal carriage, 
and hath a princely heart, and rather than ; 
will miſs, or want any part of his will, he will 
endanger one half of his kingdom. I do aſſure 
you I 5 kneeled before him, for three hours 
together, to perſuade him from his will and ap- 
petite, but could not prevail. Had I but ſerved 
God as diligently as I have ſerved the king, he 
would not have given me over in my grey hairs. 
But this is the juſt reward that I muſt receive 
for my indulgent pains and ſtudy, not regarding 
my ſervice to God, but only to my prince.” He 
died ſoon after, in all the pangs of remorſe, and 
left'a life which he had all along rendered 25 
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by ambition, and wretched by mean aſſiduities. 
He left two natural children behind him, one of 
whom, being a prieſt, was loaded with church 
preferments. | 

Henry being now freed from the control of a 
perſon who had for ſome time been an obſtacle 
to his intentions, by Cranmer's advice, he had 
the legality of his preſent marriage canvaſſed in 
all the moſt noted univerſities of Europe. It 
was very extraordinary to ſee the king on one fide 
ſoliciting the univerſities to be favourable to his 
paſſion ; and, on the other, the emperor preſſing 
them with equal ardour to be favourable to his 
aunt. Henry liberally . rewarded thoſe doctors 
who declared on his ſide ; and the emperor grant- 
ed benefices to ſuch as voted in conformity to his 
wiſhes. Time has diſcovered theſe intrigues. In 
one of Henry's account-books, we find the diſ- 
burſements he made on 'theſe occaſions. To a 
ſubdeacon he gave a crown, to a deacon two 
crowns ; and fo of the reſt, in proportion to 
the conſequence of their ſtation or opinion. The 
perſon, however, who bribed on theſe occafions, 
excuſed himſelf, by declaring that he never paid 
the money till-after the vote was given. In this 


conteſt, the liberalities, and conſequently the 


votes of Henry prevailed; his intrigues for a 
favourable deciſion being better carried on, as 
he was moſt intereſted in the debate. All the 
colleges of Italy and France unanimouſly declar- 
ed his preſent marriage againſt all law divine and 
human ; and therefore -alleged, that it was not 


in the power of the pope himſelf to grant a diſ- 
penſation. The only places where this deciſion | 


was moſt warmly oppoſed, were at Oxford and 
Cambridge: but they alſo concurred in the ſame 
| opinion 
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opinion at laſt, having furniſhed out the forma- 
lity of a debate. But the agents of Henry were 
not content with the ſuffrage of the univerſities 
alone; the opinions of the Jewiſh rabbies were 
alſo demanded; however, their ſuffrages were 
eaſily bought up. 

Henry being thus fortified by the ſuffrages of 
the univerſities, was now reſolved to oppoſe even 
the pope himſelf, and began in parliament by 
reviving an old law againſt the clergy, by which 
it was E that all thoſe, who had ſubmitted 
to the legatine authority, had incurred ſevere 
we The clergy, to conciliate the king's 
avour, were compelled to pay a fine of an hun- 
dred and eighteen thouſand pounds. A confeſ- 
ſion was likewiſe extorted from them, that the 
king was protector and ſupreme head of the 
church and the clergy of England. By theſe 
conceſſions a great part of the profits, and til! 
more of the power of the church of Rome was 
cut off. An act ſoon after was paſſed againſt le- 

ing the firſt fruits, or a year's rent, of all the 
biſhopricks that fell vacant. The tie that held 
Henry to the church being thus broken, he re- 
ſolved to keep no further meaſures with the pon- 
tiff. He therefore privately married Anne Bo- 
leyn, whom he had created marchioneſs of Pem- 
broke; the duke of Norfolk, uncle to the new 
queen, her father, mother, and doctor Cranmer, 
bem preſent at the ceremony. Soon after find- 
ing the queen pregnant, he publicly owned his 
marriage, and, to colour over his diſobedience 
to the pope with an appearance of triumph, he 
paſſed with his beautiful bride through London, 
with a magnificence greater than had been ever 
known before. The ſtreets were ſtrewed, the 
6 : Walls 
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walls of the houſes were hung with tapeſtries, 
the conduits ran with wine, and an univerſal joy 
was diffuſed among the people who were content- 
ed rather with the preſent feſtivity, than ſolici- 
tous to examine the motives of it. Catharine, 
who had all along ſupported her claims with re- 
ſolution, and yet with modeſty, was cited to a 
trial; but refuſing to appear, ſhe was pronounced 
contumacious, and judgment given againſt the 
- validity of. her- marriage with the king. At 
length, finding the inutility of further reſiſtance, 
ſhe retired to Ampthill, near Dunſtable, where 
ſhe continued the reſt of her life in privacy and 
peace. 

In the mean time, when this intelligence was 
conveyed to Rome, the conclave was in a rage; 
and the pope, incited by their ardour, and fright- 
ened alſo by the menacesof the emperor, publiſhed 
a ſentence, declaring queen Catharine alone to 
be Henry's lawful wife; and requiring him to 
take her again, with a denunciation of cenſures, 
in caſe of refuſal. On the other hand, Henry, 
finding that his ſubjects of all ranks had taken 


pou with him, and had willingly complied with 


his attempts to break a foreign dependence, re- 

ſolved no longer to renew theſe ſubmiſſions which 
no power could extort. The people had been 
prepared by degrees for this great innovation : 
care had been taken for ſome years to inculcate 
the doctrine, that the pope was entitled to no 
authority beyond the limits of his own dioceſe. 
The king, therefore, no longer delayed his me- 
ditated ſcheme of ſeparating entirely from the 
church of Rome. Ihe parliament was at his 


devotion ; the majority of the clergy was for him, 


as they had already declared againſt the pope, 
% by 
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by decreeing in favour of the divorce ; and the 
people, above all, wiſhed to ſee the church hum- 
bled, which had ſo long controlled them at plea- 
ſure, and grown opulent by their labours, and 


diſtreſſes. Thus all things conſpiring to co- 


operate with his deſigns, he at once ordered him- 
ſelf to be declared by his clergy the ſupreme head 


A.D.1534 of the church; the parliament confirmed the 


title, aboliſhed all authority of the pope, in Eng- 
land, voted all tributes, — paid to the 
holy ſee, as illegal, and entruſted the king with 
the collation to all eccleſiaſtical benefices. The 
nation came into the king's meaſures with joy, and 


* took an oath, called the oath of ſupremacy; all 


the credit of the pope, that had ſubſiſted for 
ages, was now at once overthrown, and none 
ſeemed to repine at the revolution, except thoſe 


who were immediately intereſted by their de- 


pendence on the court of Rome. 

But though Henry had thus ſeparated from 
the church, yet he had not addicted himſelf to 
the ſyſtem of any other reformer. The idea of 
hereſy ſtill appeared deteſtable as well as formid- 
able to him; and whilſt his reſentment” againſt 
the ſee of Rome had removed one part of his 
early. prejudices, he made it a point never to re- 
linquith the reſt. Separate as he ſtood from the 
catholic church, and from the Roman pontiff, 
the head of it, he ſtill valued himfelf on main- 
taining the catholic doctrines, and on guarding 
by fire and ſword the imagined purity of its eſta- 


bliſhments. His miniſters and courtiers were of 


as motley a character as his conduct, and ſeemed 
to waver, during the whole reign, between the 
ancient and the new religion, 'The young queen, 
engaged by intereſt as well as inclination, fa- 

| voured 


>. 
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voured the cauſe of the reformers ; Thomas I 
Cromwell, who, from being a creature of Wol- 1 
ſey, and who, by an admirable defence of the 
conduct of his old maſter, had been taken into the oo | 
favour and confidence of the king, embraced the 1 


ſame views. Being a man of prudence and abi- | 44 
lity, he was very ſucceſsful in promoting the re- Ut 
formation, though in a concealed manner. Cran- * N 


mer, who was now become archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, had all along adopted the proteſtant tenets, - 1 
and had gained Henry's friendſhip by his candour 1 
and ſincerity. On the other hand, the duke of 
Norfolk adhered to the old mode of worſhip; 
and by the greatneſs of his rank, as well as by | 
his talents for peace and war, he had great weight +35 
in the king's council. Gardiner, lately created 14 
biſhop of Wincheſter, had enliſted himſelf in 47 
the ſame party ; and the ſuppleneſs of his cha- 
racter, and the dexterity of his conduct, had 
rendered him extremely uſeful to it. «The king, 
mean while, who held the balance between theſe 
contending factions, was enabled, by the court- 
ſhip paid him by both proteſtants and catholics, 7 
to aſſume an immeaſurable authority. 4 
As the mode of religion was not as yet known, | 
and as the minds of thoſe who were of oppolite | 
ſentiments were extremely exaſperated, it natu- . 
rally followed that ſeveral muſt fall a facrifice in 
the conteſt between ancient eſtablichments and 
modern reformation. The reformers. were the 
firſt who were exhibited as unhappy examples of 
the vindictive fury of thoſe who were for the 
continuance of ancient ſuperſtitions. One James 
Bainham, a gentleman of the Temple, being ac- 
cuſed of favouring the doctrines of Luther, had 
been brought before fir Thomas More during his 
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chancellorſhip ; and, after being put to the tor- 
ture, was condemned as a relapſed heretic, and 
was burned in Smithfield. One Thomas Bilney, 
a prieſt, had embraced the new doctrine; but be- 
ing terrified into an abjuration, he was ſo ſtung 
with remorſe, that he went into Norfolk, pub- 
licly recanting his former conduct, and expoſ- 
ing the errors of popery. He was ſoon ſeiſed, 
tried in the biſhop's court, condemned as a re- 
lapſed heretic, and burnt accordingly. On the 
other hand, Henry was not remiſs in puniſhing 
ſuch as diſowned the propriety of his late de- 
fection from Rome; and the monks, as they 


ſuffered moſt by the reformation, ſo they were 


moſt obnoxious, from their free manner of ſpeak- 
ing, to the royal reſentment. 

o aſſiſt him in bringing theſe to puniſhment, 
the parliament had made it capital to deny his 
ſupremacy over the church; and many priors 
and eccleſiaſtics loſt their lives for this new ſpe- 
cies of crime. But of thoſe who fell a ſacrifice 
to this ſtern and unjuſt law, none are ſo much to 
be regretted as John Fiſher, biſhop. of Rocheſ- 
ter, and the celebrated fir 'Thomas More. Fiſher 
was a prelate eminent for his learning and morals; 
but ſo firmly attached to ancient opinions, that 
he was thrown into priſon, and deprived of his 
eccleſiaſtical revenues; ſo that he had ſcarce even 
rags to cover him in his ſevere confinement. 
He was ſoon after indicted for denying the king's 
ſupremacy, condemned, and beheaded. 

Sir Thomas More is entitled to ſtill greater 
pity, as his merits were greater. This extra- 


ordinary man, who was one of the revivers of 


ancient literature, and inconteſtably the foremoſt 
writer of his age, had, for ſome time, refuſed 
' to 


5 N de: 163 


to act in ſubſerviency to the capricious paſſions 
of the king.' He had been created chancellor ; 
but gave up that high office; rather than concur 
in the breach with the church of Rome. The 
auſterity of this man's virtue, and the ſanctity 
of his manners, had in no wiſe encroached on 
the gentleneſs of his temper; but even in the 
midſt of poverty and diſgrace, he could preſerve 
that natural gaiety which was probably inſpired 
by conſcious innocence. But on the preſent 
occaſion, being put into confinement, no entreaties 
nor arguments could prevail with him to ſpeak 1 
an entire acknowledgment of the juſtice of the | 3 
king's claims. One Rich, who was then ſoliei- | 
tor-general, was ſent to confer with him ; and 
in his preſence he was inveigled to ſay, that any 
queſtion with regard to the law, which eſtabliſh- 
ed that prerogative, was like a two-edged ſword; 
if a perſon anſwered one way, it would con- 1 
found his ſoul; if another, it would deſtroy his 
body. Theſe words were ſufficient for the baſe 
informer to hang an accuſation upon; and, as 1 
trials at that time were but mere formalities, the 44 
jury gave ſentence againſt More, who long ex- | | : 
pected his fate. His natural chearfulneſs attended | 
him to the laſt : when he was mounting the ſcaf- 
fold, he ſaid to one, © Friend, help me up; and 
* when I go down again, let me ſhift for myſelf.” | 14 
The executioner. aſking him forgiveneſs, he Ml 
granted the requeſt, but told him, © You will . 
never get credit by beheading me, my neck 
* 1s ſo ſhort.“ Then laying his head on the 
block, he bid the executioner ſtay till he had 
put aſide his beard, for ſaid he, that has never 
committed treaſon. b 
M 3 The 1 
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The concurrence which the people ſeemed to 
lend to theſe ſeverities, added to the great au- 
thority which Henry from his ſevere adminiſtra- 
tion poſſeſſed, induced him to proceed till far. 
ther in his ſcheme of innovation. As the monks 
had all along ſhown him the greateſt refiſtance, 
he reſolved at once to deprive them of future 
power to injure him. He accordingly empower- 
ed Cromwell, ſecretary of ſtate, to ſend com- 
miſhoners into the ſeveral counties of England 
to inſpect the monaſteries ; and to report, with 
rigorous exactneſs, the conduct and deportment 
S ſuch as were reſident there. This employ- 
ment was readily undertaken by ſome creatures 
of the court, namely, Layton, London, Price, 
Gage, Petre, and Belaſis, who are faid to have 
diſcovered monſtrous diſorders in many of the 
religious houſes. Whole convents of women 
abandoned to all manner of lewdneſs, friars ac- 
complices in their crimes, pious frauds every 
where practiſed to increaſe the devotion and li- 
berality of the people, and cruel and inveterate 
— maintained between the members of 

y of theſe inſtitutions. Theſe accuſations, 
whether true or falſe, were urged with great cla- 
mour againſt theſe communities; and a general 


horror was excited in the nation againſt them. 


The king now thought he might with ſafety, 
and even ſome degree of popularity, aboliſh 
theſe inſtitutions ; but willing to proceed gently 
at firſt, he gave directions to parliament to $0 
no farther at preſent than to ſuppreſs the leſſer 
monaſteries, who poſſeſſed revenues below the 


A. D. 1536. value of two hundred pounds a- year. By this 


act, three hundred and ſeventy- ſix monaſteries 


were ſuppreſſed; and their revenues, amounting 
: to 
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to thirty-two thouſand pounds a- year, were grant- 
ed to the king, beſides their goods and plate, 
computed at a hundred thouſand pounds more. 
But this was only the r of his confiſca- 
tions; for, about two years after, he reſolved 
upon the entire deſtruction of all monaſteries 
whatſoever. A new viſitation was therefore ap- 

inted, and freſh crimes were alſo produced; 
ſo that his ſeverities were conducted with ſuch 
ſeeming juſtice and ſucceſs, that in leſs than two 
years he became poſſeſſed of all the monaſtic re- 
venues. Theſe, on the whole, amounted to fix 
hundred and forty-five, of which twenty-eight 
had abbots, who enjoyed a ſeat in parliament, 
Ninety colleges were demoliſhed in ſeveral coun- 
ties; two thouſand three hundred and ſeventy- 
four chantries and free chapels, and a hundred 
and ten hoſpitals. The whole revenue of theſe 
eſtabliſhments amounted to one hundred and 
ſixty-one thouſand pounds, which was about a 
twentieth part of the national income. The loſs 
which was ſuſtained by the clergy upon this 
occaſion, was by no means ſo great or mortify- 
ing as the cruel inſults and reproaches to which 
they were expoſed for their former frauds and 
avarice. The numberleſs relics which they had 
amaſſed, to delude and draw money from the 
people, were now brought forward, and expoſed 

efore the populace with the moſt poignant con- 
tempt. An angel with one wing, that brought 
over the head of the ſpear which pierced the fide 
of Chriſt, coals that had roaſted St. Laurence, 
the parings of St. Edmond's toes, certain relics 
to prevent rain, others to ſtop the generation of 
weeds among corn. There was a crucifix at 


Boxley in Kent, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 
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of the Rood of Grace, which had been long in 


reputation for bending, raiſing, rolling the eyes, 


and ſhaking the head. It was brought to Lon- 
don, and broke to pieces at Paul's Croſs ; and 
the wheels and ſprings by which it was actuated 


ſhown to the people. At Hales in Glouceſter. 


ſhire, the monks had carried on a profitable 
traffic with the pretended blood of Chriſt in a 
cryſtal phial. This relic was no other than the 
blood of a duck killed weekly, and exhibited to 
the pilgrim ; if his prayers were accepted, the 
blood was ſhown him; if ſuppoſed to be reject- 
ed, the phial was turned ; and being on one lide 
opake, the blood was no longer to be ſeen, But 
the ſpoils of St. Thomas a Becket's ſhrine at 
Canterbury exceed what even imagination might 
conceive, The ſhrine was broken down ; and the 
gold that adorned it filled two large cheſts, that 
eight ſtrong men could hardly carry out of the 
church. Ihe king even cited the faint himſelf 
to appear, and to be tried and condemned as a 
traitor, He ordered his name to be ſtruck out 


of the calendar, his bones to be burned, and 
the office for his feſtival to be ſtruck out of the 


Breviary. Such were the violent meaſures with 
which the king proceeded againſt theſe ſeats of 


indolence and impoſture; but as great murmurs 


were excited upon this occaſion, he took care 
that all thoſe who could be uſeful to him, or 
even dangerous in caſes of oppoſition, ſhould be 
ſharers in the ſpoil. He either made a gift of 
the revenues of the convents to his principal 
courtigrs, or fold them at low prices, or ex- 
changed them for other lands on very diſad- 
vantageops terms. He alſo erected fix new 
piſhopricks, Weſtminſter, Oxford, Peterho- 
_ , 5 rough, 
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rough, Briſtol, Cheſter, and Glouceſter, of 
which the laſt five ſtill continue. He alſo ſettled 
ſalaries on the abbots and priors, proportioned 
to their former revenues or their merits ; and 
each monk was allowed a yearly penſion of eight 
marks for his ſubliſtence. 

But though the king had entirely ſeparated 
himſelf from Rome, yet he was unwilling to 
follow any guide in conducting a. new ſyſtem. 
He would not therefore wholly aboliſh thoſe 
practices, by which prieſt-craft had been carried 
to ſuch a pitch of abſurdity. The invocation of 
ſaints was not yet aboliſhed by him, but only 
reſtrained. He procured an act, or, more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, gave orders, to have the Bible 
tranſlated into the vulgar tongue ; but it was 
not permitted to be put into the hands of the 
laity. It was a capital crime to believe in the 
pope's ſupremacy ; and yet equally heinous to 

of the reformed religion, as eſtabliſhed in 
Germany. His opinions were at length-deliver- 
ed in a law, which, from its horrid conſequences, 
was afterwards termed the Bloody Statute, by 
which it was-ordained, that whoever, by word or 
writing, denied tranſubſtantiation, whoever main- 
tained that the communion in both kinds was 
neceſſary, whoever aſſerted that it was lawful 
for prieſts to marry, whoever alleged that 
vows of chaſtity might be broken, whoever 
maintained that private maſſes were unprofit- 
able, or that auricular confeflion was unne- 
ceſſary, ſhould be found guilty of hereſy, and 
burned or hanged as the court thould determine. 
As the people were at that tune chiefly compoſed 
of thoſe who followed the opinions of Luther, 
and ſuch as ſtill adhered to the pope, this ſtatute, 
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with Henry's former decrees, in ſome meaſure 
excluded both, and opened a field for perſecu- 
tion, which' ſoon after produced its dreadful 
harveſts. | 

Theſe feverities, however, were preceded by 
one of a different nature, ariſing neither from re- 
ligious nor political cauſes, but merely, from 
tyrannical caprice. Arme Boleyn, his queen, had 
been always a favourer of the Reformation, and 
confequently had many enemies on that account, 
who only waited ſome fit occaſion to deſtroy her 
credit with the king; and that occaſion preſent- 
ed itſelf but too fqon. - The king's paſſion was 
by this time quite palled by ſatiety ; as the only 
deſire he ever had for her aroſe from that brutal 
appetite which enjoyment ſoon deſtroys, he was 
now fallen in love, if we may ſo proſtitute the 
expreſſion, with another, and languiſhed for the 
poſſeſſion of Jane Seymour, who had for ſome - 

time been maid of honour to the queen. 
As ſoon as the queen's enemies perceived the 
king's diſguſt, they reſolved on taking the firſt 
A. D. 1536. opportunity of gratifying his inclination to get 
rid of her, by producing crimes againſt her 
which his paſhons would quickly make real. 
The counteſs of Rochford in particular, who 
was married to the queen's brother, herſelf a 
woman of infamous character, began with the 
— moſt cruel inſinuations againſt the reputation of 
her ſiſter-in-law. She pretended that her own 
huſband was engaged in an inceſtuous corre- 
ſpondence with his ſiſter; and, not contented with 
this inſinuation, repreſented all the harmleſs le- 
vities of the queen as favours of a criminal na- 
ture. The king's jealouſy firſt appeared openly 
in a tilting at Greenwich, where the queen hap- 
pened 
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pened to drop her handkerchief, as was ſuppoſed, 
to one of her minions ta wipe his face, after 
having over-heated himſelf in the exerciſe. 
Though this might have been very harmleſs, 
the king abruptly retired from the place, and 
ſent orders to have her confined to her apart- 
ment. Anne ſmiled at firſt, thinking the king 
was in jeſt ; but when ſhe found it was a very 
ſerious affair, ſhe received the ſacrament in her 
cloſet, ſenſible of what little mercy ſhe had to 
expect from ſo furious a tyrant. 

In the mean time, her enemies were not re- 
miſs in inflaming the accuſation againſt her, 
The duke of Norfolk, from his attachment to 
the old religion, took care to produce ſeveral 
witneſſes, accuſing her of incontinency with ſome 
of the meaner ſervants of the court, Four per- 
ſons were particularly pointed out as her para- 
mours ; Henry Norris, groom of the ſtole, 
Weſton and Brereton, gentlemen of the king's 
bed-chambþer, together with Mark Smeton, a 
muſician. As theſe had ſerved her with much 
aſhduity, their reſpe& might have been conſtrued 
by ſuſpicion into more tender attachments. The 
next day the queen was ſent to the Tower, ear- 
neſtly proteſting her innocence, and ſending up 
prayers to heaven for aſſiſtance in this extremity, 
She in vain begged to be admitted into the pre- 
ſence of the king z the lady Boleyn, her uncle's 
wife, who had always hated her, was ordered to 
continue in the ſame chamber, and ſhe made a 
report of all the incoherent ravings of the afflit- 
ed priſoner. She owned-that ſhe had once rallied 
Norris on his delaying his marriage, and had 
told him that he probably expected her when 
ſhe ſhould be a widow. he had reproved Weſ- 
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ton, ſhe ſaid, for his affection to a kinſwoman 
of her's, and his indifference towards his wife; 
but he told her that ſhe had miſtaken the object 
of his affection, for it was herſelf. She affirmed, 
that Smeton had never been in her chamber but 
twice, when he played on the harpſichord ; but 
ſhe acknowledged that he once had the boldneſs 
to tell her, that a look ſufficed him. 

Every perſon at court now abandoned the un- 
happy queen in her diſtreſs, except Cranmer, 
who, though forbid to come into the king's pre- 
ſence, wrote a letter to him in behalf of the queen; 
but his interceſſion had no effect. On the twelfth 
day of May, Norris, Weſton, Brereton, and 
Smeton were tried in Weſtminſter-hall, when 
Smeton was prevailed upon, by the promiſe of a 

-pardon, to confeſs a criminal correſpondence with 
the queen ; but he was never — hoon by her 
he accuſed; and his execution with the reſt, 
ſhortly after, ſerved to acquit her of the charge, 
Norris, who had been much in the king's favour, 
had an offer of his life, if he would confeſs his 
crime, and accuſe his miſtreſs ; but he rejected 
the propoſal with contempt, and died 2 
her innocence, and his own. 

In the mean time the queen, who ſaw the ter- 
rible appearance of her fortunes, attempted to 
ſoften the king by every endeavour to ſpare the 
lives of the unfortunate men whoſe deaths were 
decreed. But his was a ſtern jealouſy foſtered 
by pride; and nothing but her removal could 
appeaſe him. Her letter to him upon this occa- 
fion, written from the Tower, is full of the ten- 
dereſt expoſtulations, and too remarkable to be 
omitted here; as its manner ſerves at once to 
mark the ſituation of her mind, and ſhows to 
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what a pitch of refinement ſhe had carfied the 
language even then. It is as follows: 
dir, | 
« Your grace's diſpleaſure, and my impriſon- 


ment, are things ſo ſtrange unto me, as what to 


write, or what to excuſe, I am altogether igno- 
rant. Whereas you ſend unto me, (willing me 
to confeſs a truth and ſo obtain your favour,) 
by ſuch an one, whom you know to be mine an- 
cient profeſſed enemy, I no ſooner received this 
meſſage by him, than I rightly conceived your 
meaning; and if, as you ſay, confeſſing a truth 
indeed may procure my ſafety, I ſhall with all 
willingneſs and duty perform your command. 

« But let not your grace ever imagine that 
your poor wife will ever be yes. oY to .acknow- 
ledge a fault, where not ſo much as a thought 
thereof preceded. And to ſpeak a truth, never 
prince had wife more loyal in all duty, and 
in all true affection, than you have ever found 
in Anne Boleyn. With which name and place 
I could have willingly have contented myſelf, 
if God and your grace's pleaſure had been ſo 
pleaſed. Neither did I at any time fo far forget 
myſelf in my exaltation, or received queenſhip, 
but that I always looked for ſuch an alteration as 
I now find; for the ground of my preferment 
being on no ſurer foundation than your grace's 
fancy, the leaſt alteration I knew was fit and ſuffi- 
cient to draw that fancy to ſome other object. You 
have choſen me, from a low eſtate to be your 
queen and companion, far beyond my deſert or 
deſire. If then you have found me worthy of ſuch 
honour, good your grace, let not any light fancy, 
or bad counſel of mine enemies, withdraw your 
princely favour from me; neither let that ſtain, that 
unworthy ſtain of a diſloyal heart towards your 
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od grace, ever caſt ſo foul a blot on your moſt 
utiful wife, and the infant princefs your daugh- 
ter. Try me, good king; but let me have a 
lawful trial, 6 let not my ſworn enemies fit as 
my accuſers and judges; yea, let me receive an 
open trial, for my truth ſhall fear no open ſhame; 
then ſhall you ſee either mine innocence cleared, 
your ſuſpicion and conſcience ſatisfied, the igno- 
miny and flander of the world ſtopped, or my 
guilt openly declared. So that whatſoever God 
or you may determine of me, your grace may be 
freed from an open cenſure ; and mine offence 
being ſo lawfully proved, your grace is at liberty 
both before God and man, not only to execute 
worthy puniſhment on me, 'as an unlawful wife, 
but to follow your affection already ſettled on 
that party, for whoſe ſake I am now as I am, 
whoſe name I could ſome good while ſince have 
pointed unto your grace, not being ignorant of 

my ſuſpicion therein, | | 
« But if you have already determined of me, 
and that not only my death,. but an infamous 
flander muſt bring you the enjoying your deſired 
happineſs, then I defire of God that he will par- 
don your great fin therein, and likewiſe mine 
enemies, the inſtrument thereof; and that he 
will not call you to a ſtrict account for your un- 
princely and cruel uſage of me, at his general 
. jJudgment-ſeat, where both you and myſelf muſt 
ſhortly appear, and in whoſe judgment I doubt 
not (whatſoever the world may think of me), 
mine innocence ſhall be openly known and ſuffi- 

ciently cleared. | 

My laſt and only requeſt ſhall be, that my- 
ſelf may only bear the burden of your grace's 
diſpleaſure ; and that it may not touch the in- 
nocent ſouls of thoſe poor gentlemen, who (as [ 
un- 
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underſtand) are likewiſe in ſtrait impriſonment 
for my ſake. If ever I have found favour in 
our fight, if ever the name of Anne Boleyn 
ath been pleaſing in your ears, then let me 
obtain this requeſt ; and I will ſo leave to trouble 
your grace any farther, with mine earneſt prayers 
to the Trinity, to have your grace in his good 
keeping, and to, direct you in all your actions. 
From my doleful priſon in the Tower, this ſixth 

of May. 

Your moſt loyal 
and ever ſaithful wife, 

Anne Boleyn,” 


It was not to be expected that eloquence could 
prevail on a tyrant, whoſe paſſions were to be 
influenced by none of the nobler motives ; the 
queen and her brother were tried by a jury of 
peers; but upon what proof or pretence the 
crime of inceſt was urged againſt them is un- 
known ; the chief evidence; it is ſaid, amounted 
to no more than that Rochford had been ſeen 
to lean on her bed before ſome company, Part 
of the charge againſt her was, that ſhe had de- 
clared to her attendants, that the king never had 
her heart; which was conſidered as a ſlander 
upon the throne, and ſtrained into a breach of a 
late ſtatute, by which.it was declared criminal 
to throw any ſlander upon the king, queen, or 


their iſſue, The 1 queen, though un- 
nde 


aſſiſted by counſel, defended herſelf with great 

judgment, and preſence of mind; and the f ec- 

tators could not forbear declaring her entirely 

innocent. She anſwered diſtinctly to all the 

charges brought againſt her: but the king's au- 

thority was not to be controuled ; ſhe was wr 
| clare 
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clared guilty, and her ſentence ran, that ſhe ſhould 


be burned or beheaded at the king's pleaſure. 
When this terrible ſentence was 1 


againſt her, ſhe could not help offering up a 
prayer to Heaven, vindicating her innocence ; 
and, in a moſt pathetic ſpeech to her judges, 
averred the injuſtice of her condemnation. But 
the tyrant, not ſatisfied with this vengeance, was 
defirous alſo of having her daughter declared ille- 


gitimate ; and remembering the report of a con- 


tract between her, and Percy, earl of Northum- 
berland, 7 upon the queen, either by 
promiſe of life, or of executing the ſentence in 


all its rigour, to confeſs ſuch a contract. The 


afflicted primate, who ſat as judge, thought him- 
ſelf obliged, by this confeſſion, to pronounce the 
marriage null -and invalid; and Henry, in the 
tranſports of his malignant proſecution did not 
ſee, that if her marriage had been invalid from 
the beginning, the ſentence for adultery muſt 

have been invalid alſo. | 
She who had been once the envied object of 
royal favour, was now going to give a melan- 
choly inſtance of the capriciouſneſs of fortune : 
upon her returning to priſon, ſhe once more ſent 
proteſtations of her innocence to the king. 
* You have raiſed me, ſaid ſhe, from privacy 
to make me a lady; from a lady you made me 
a counteſs; from a counteſs, a queen; and from 
a queen [ ſhall ſhortly become a ſaint in heaven.“ 
On the morning of her execution, ſhe ſent for 
Kingſtone, the keeper of the Tower, to whom, 
upon entering the priſon, ſhe ſaid, © Mr. King- 
ſtone, I hear 1 am not to die till noon, and I am 
ſorry for it; for I thought to be dead before this 
time, and free from a life of pain,” The keeper 
- at- 
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attempting to comfort her, by affuring her the 

ain would be very little: ſhe replied, © I have 
Loa the executioner is very expert ; and (claſp- 
ing her neck with her hands, laughing,) I have 
but a little neck.” When brought to the ſcaf- 
fold, from a conſideration of her child Eliza- 
beth's welfare, ſhe would not inflame the minds 
of the ſpeCtators againſt her proſecutors, but 
contented herſelf with ſaying, © that ſhe was 
come to die as ſhe was ſentenced by the law.” 
She would accuſe none, nor ſay any thing of the 
ground upon which ſhe was judged ; ſhe prayed 
heartily for the king, and called him “ a moſt 
merciful, and gentle prince ; that he had always 
been to her a good and gracious ſovereign ; and 
that if any one ſhould think proper to canvaſs 
her cauſe, ſhe deſired him to judge the beſt.” 


She was beheaded by the executioner of Calais, 


who was brought over as much more expert than 
any in England. Her, body was negligently 
thrown into a common cheſt of elm-tree, made 
to hold arrows, and was buried in the Tower. 
Anne Boleyn ſeemed to be guilty of no other 
crime than 'that of having ſurvived the king's 
affections; and although many crowned heads 
were already put to death in England, ſhe was 
the firſt that underwent all the forms of law, and 
was beheaded on a ſcaffold, VAR 

The people, in general, beheld her fate with 
pity ; but ſtill more, when they diſcovered the 


cauſe of the tyrant's impatience to deſtroy her; 


for the very next day after her execution, he 
married the lady Jane Seymour, his cruel heart 
being no way ſoftened by the wretched fate of 
one that had been fo lately the object of his 
warmeſt affections. He alſo ordered his parlia- 
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ment to give him a divorce between her ſentence 
and execution; and thus he endeavoured to baſ- 
tardiſe Elizabeth, the only child he had by her, 
as he had in the ſame manner formerly baſtardiſed 
Mary, his only child by queen Catharine. 

It is eaſy to imagine, that ſuch various inno- 
vations, and capricious cruelties, were not felt 


by the people without * 2 but their 


murmurs were fruitleſs, and their complaints 
diſregarded. Henry now made himſelf umpire 
between thoſe of the ancient ſuperſtition and the 
modern reformation; both looked up to him for 
aſſiſtance, and at mutual enmity with each other, 
he took the advantage of all. Beſide, he had 
all the powerful men of the nation on his ſide, 
by the many grants he had made them of the 


lands and goods of which he had deſpoiled the 


monaſteries. It was eaſy for him, therefore, to 
quell the various inſurrections which his preſent 
arbitrary conduct produced, as they were neither 
headed by any 22 ul man, nor conducted 
with any kind of foreſight, but merely the tu- 


multuary efforts of anguiſh and deſpair. The 


firſt riſing was in Lincolnſhire, headed by doctor 
Mackrel, prior of Barlings; and though this tu- 
multuary army amounted to twenty thouſand 
men, upon a proclamation being made with 
aſſurances of pardon, the populace diſperſed ; 
and Mackrel, with ſome more of the leaders, 
falling into the king's hands, were put to death. 
Another riſing followed ſoon after, in the North, 
amounting to above forty thouſand men, who 
were preceded by prieſts, carrying the enſigns 
of their function before the army; and all ſeem- 
ing chiefly inſpired with an enmity againſt Crom- 
well, whom they conſidered as the inſtigator © 

6 the 
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the king's ſeverities: But theſe, alſo were ſoon 
diſperſed. upon finding their proviſions. grown 
ſhort; after having in vain endeavoured to at- 
tack; the duke of Norfolk's army, which was 
ſent againſt them, and from which they were 
ſeparated by a rivulet that was ſwoln by heavy 
rains. A new inſurrection broke out ſhortly after, 
headed by Muſgrave and Tilby; but the inſur- 
gents were diſperſed and put to flight by the 
duke of Norfolk. Beſides, one Aſke, a gentle- 
man of that part of the country, who led ithe firſt 
inſurre&ion, lord D'Arcy, ſir Robert Conſtable, 
ſir John Bulmer, fir Thomas Percy; ſir Stephen 
Hamilton, Nicholas Tempeſt, and William 
Lumley, where thrown into priſon, condemned, 
and executed, Henry, enraged by multiplied 
reyolts, was reſolved; to put no bounds. to his 
ſeverities; and the birth of a prince, afterwards 
Edward the Sixth, and the death of the queen, 
who ſurvived this joyful occaſion but two days, 
made but a ſmall pauſe in the fierce ſeverity. with 
which thoſe were treated who were found to op- 
poſe his will. 1 og | 
In the midſt of theſe commotions, the fires of 
Smithfield were ſeen to blaze with unuſual fierce- 
neſs. Thoſe who adhered to the pope, or thoſe 
who followed the dottripes. of Luther, were 
equally the objects of royal vengeance, and ec- 
cleſiaſtical — — From the multiplied. al- 
terations which were made in the national ſyſtems 
of belief, moſtly drawn up by Henry himſelf, 
few knew. what to think, or what to profeſs. 
They were ready. enough, indeed, to follow his 
doctrines, how inconſiſtent or contradictory ſo- 
ever; but as he was continually changing them 
himſelf, they could. hardly purſue ſo faſt as he 
1 TS: =; ad- 
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dame before them Thoines®: Ciomirell, 


raiſed by the king's caprice, from'being a black- 
ſmith's fon, to be a royal favourite, for tyrants 
ever raiſe their favourites from the loweſt of the 


people, together with Cranmer, now become 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, were both ſeen to fa- 
vour the reformation with all their endeavours, 
On the other hand, Gardiner biſhop. of Win- 
cheſter, together with the duke of Norfolk, were 
for leading the king back to his-original ſuperſti- 


tion. In fact, Henry ſubmitted to. neither; his 


ride had long been ſo'enflamed by flattery, that 
ho thought himſelf entitled to regulate, by his 
own fingle opinion, the religious faith of the 
whole nation. a 1 
In this univerſal terror and degeneracy of man- 
kind, during which the ſeverities of one man 
alone ſeemed to be ſufficient to keep millions in 
awe, there was a poor ſchool-maſter in London, 
who boldly ſtood up for the rights of humanity, 


_ and ventured to think for himſelf. This man's 


name was John Lambert, who hearing doctor 


Taylor preach upon the real preſence in the ſa- 


crament, preſented him with his reaſons for con- 
tradifting that doctrine. The paper was carried 
to Cranmer and Latimer, who were then of the 
opinion of Luther on that head, and endeavoured 
to bring him over to their opinions. But Lam- 
bert remained ſteady in his belief; and they 
were mortified when, inſtead of recanting, he 
appealed. to the king himſelf. This was a chal- 
lenge that pleaſed Henry's vanity, and willing 
at once to exert his ſupremacy, and diſplay his 
learning, he accepted the' appeal ; 'and public 
notice was given of his intended difputation. 
For this purpoſe, ſcaffolds were erected in Weſt- 
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minſter-hall for the accommodation of the aud?- 
ence; and Henry appeared on his throne,” ac- 
companied with all the enſigns of majeſty. The 
prelates were placed on his right hand, the tem- 
poral peers on his left. The judges, and moſt 
eminent lawyers, had a place aſſigned them be- 
hind the biſhops ; the courtiers of the greateſt di- 
ſtinction behind the peers. Poor Lambert was 
produced in the midſt of this ne aſſembly, 
with not one creature to defen 

The biſhop of Cheſter opened the conference by 


. declaring, that the king, notwithſtanding any 


ſlight alterations he had made in the rights of 
the church, was yet determined to maintain the 
purity of the catholic faith ; and to puniſh, with 


the utmoſt 8 all departure from it. After 


this preamble, ſufficient to terrify the boldeſt diſ- 
putant, the king aſked Lambert, with a ſtern 
countenance, what his opinion was of tranſub- 
ſtantiation? When Lambert began his oration 
with a compliment to his majeſty, Henry reject- 
ed, his praiſe with diſdain and indignation. He 
afterwards entered upon the diſcuſſion of that 
abſtruſe queſtion; and endeavoured to preſs 
Lambert with ſome arguments, drawn from the 
ſcriptures and the ſchoolmen. At every word 


the audience were ready to ſecond him with their 


applauſe and admiration. Lambert, however, 
no way diſcouraged, was not flow to reply; but 
here Cranmer ſtept in and ſeconded the king's 
proofs by ſome new topics. Gardiner entered 
the liſts in ſupport of Cranmer ; Tonſtal took up 
the argument atter Gardiner; Stokeſly brought 
freſh aid to Tonſtal. Six biſhops mofe appeared 
ſucceſſively in the field againſt the 'poor ſolitary 
diſputator, who, for _ urs long, attempted 
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to vindicate his doctrines, till at laſt, fatigued, 
confounded, brow-beaten, and -abaſhed, he was 
reduced to ſilence. The king then returning to 
the charge, demanded if he was convinced; and 
whether he choſe to gain life by recantation, or 
to die for his obſtinacy? Lambert, no way in- 
timidated, replied, that he caſt. himſelf wholly 


on his 21 f clemency ; to which Henry re- 


plied, « That he would never protect a heretic ; 
and, therefore, if that was his final anſwer, he 
muſt expect to be committed to the flames.” 
Lambert, no way terrified, heard Cromwell 


read the ſentence, by which he was condemned 


to be burnt alive, with the utmoſt compoſure; 


and, as if his perſecutors were reſolved to try his 
fortitude, the executioners were ordered to make 


his- puniſhment as painful as they could. He 
was, therefore, burned at a flow fire, his legs and 
thighs being firſt conſumed ; and when there 
appeared no end of his tortures, ſome of the 
guards more merciful than the reſt, lifted him on 


their halberts ; and while he yet continued to 


cry out, None but Chriſt! None but Chriſt !” 
he was wholly conſumed by the ſurrounding fire. 

This poor man's death ſeemed to be only a 
ſignal for that of many more. Adulation had 
. ee the king with ſuch an opinion of his 
own ability, that he now reſolved to puniſh 
rigorouſly all thoſe who ſhould preſume to differ 
from him in point of opinion, without making 
any diſtinction between Catholic or Lutheran. 


| Soon after. no leſs than five hundred perſons 


were impriſoned for contradicting the opinions 
delivered in the bloody ſtatute ; and received 
protection only from the lenity of Cromwell. 
For, ſome time after, doctor Barnes, who had 


been 
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deen inſtrumental in Lambert's execution, felt, 
in his turn, the ſeverity of the perſecuting ſpirit; 
and by a bill in parliament, without any trial, was 
condemned to the flames, diſcuſſing theological 


queſtions at the very ſtake. With Barnes were 


executed one Gerrard and Jerome, for the ſame 
opinions. Three Catholics alſo, whoſe names 
were Abel, Fetherſtone, and Powel, were drag- 
ed upon the ſame hurdles to execution ; and 
— that the moſt grievous part of their 
puniſhment was the being coupled with ſuch he- 
retical miſcreants as were united in the ſame ca- 
lamity. a 
During theſe -horrid tranſactions Henry was 
reſolved to take another queen, and, after ſome 


negotiation upon the continent, he contracted a 


marriage with Anne of Cleves, his aim being by 
her means to fortify his alliances with the princes 
of Germany. Nor was he led into this match 
without a moſt ſcrupulous examination on' his 
ſide, of the lady's perſonal accompliſhments. 
He was aſſured by his envoy that ſhe was of a 


very large perſon, which was the more pleaſing to 


him, as he was at that time become very corpu- 
lent, and conſequently required a ſimilar figure 
in a wife. He was ſtill farther allured by her 


picture, in which Holbein, who drew it, was, 


it ſeems, more a friend to his art than to truth ; 
for he greatly flattered her. The king upon her 


landing went privately to meet her at Rocheſter, 


where he was very much damped in his amorous 
ardour. He found her big indeed, and tall as 
he could wiſh, but utterly devoid of grace and 
beauty ; ſhe could alſo ſpeak but one language, 
her native German; ſo that her converſation 
could never recompenſe the defects of her perſon, 
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He ſwore ſhe was a great Flanders mare ; and 
added, that he could never ſettle his affections 
upon her. However, ſenfible that he would 
mary her brother the duke, and con- 
equently all the German princes ih his alliance, 
he reſolved to marry her ; and he told Cromwell, 


who was chiefly inſtrumental in this affair, that 


ſince he had gone ſo far, he would put his neck 
into the yoke,. whatever it coſt him. The mar- 
riage was accordingly celebrated ; but the king's 
diſguſt was only increaſed by it ; he told Crom- 
well the next morning, that he hated her more 
than ever; and even ſuſpected her not to be a 
true maid, a circumſtance in which he thought 
himſelf extremely ſkilful. Cromwell ſaw the 
danger he incurred by having been inſtrumental 
in forming this union; but he endeavoured by 
his aſſiduity, and humble adulation, to keep the 
king from coming to extremities with him. 

But he ſhould have known that a tyrant once 
offended is implacable. Henry's averſion to 
the queen ſecretly increaſed every day; and 
he at length reſolved to get rid of her, and his 
prime miniſter together. The fall of this fa- 
vourite was long and ardently wiſhed for by a 
great part of the nation. The nobility bated a 
man, who, from ſuch mean beginnings, was 
pg before the firſt perſons in the kingdom ; 
or beſides being made vicar-general, which 
gave him almoſt abſolute authority over the 
clergy, he was lord privy-ſeal, lord-chamberlain, 
and maſter of the wards. He had alfo obtained 
the order of the Garter, a dignity which had 
hitherto been only conferred on the moſt illuſtri- 

us families; and to carry his exaltation ſtill 
Bebe, he had been made earl of Eſſex. The 
pro- 
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proteſtants diſliked him for his concurrence with 
the king's will in their perſecution ; and the pa- 
iſts deteſted him, as the inveterate enemy of 
Weir religion. It only remained, therefore, with 
the king to haſten or retard the puniſhment of a 
man who had ſcarce a partiſan in the nation, ex- 
cept himſelf. But he had a ſtrong cauſe af diſ- 
like to him for his late unpropitious alliance; 
and a new motive was ſoon added for increaſing 
his diſpleaſure. | He had fixed his affection on 
Catharine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk ; 
and the only method of gratifying this new paſ- 
ſion was, as in former caſes, diſcarding the pre- 
ſent queen to make room for a new one. e 
duke of Norfolk had long been Cromwell's 
mortal enemy, and eagerly embraced this oppor- 
tunity to deſtroy a man he conſidered as his rival. 
He — made uſe of all his niece's arts to 
ruin the favourite; and when his project was 
ripe for execution, he obtained a commiſſion 
from the king to arreſt Cromwell for high- 
treaſon, His diſgrace was no ſooner known, 
than all his friends forſook him, except Cran- 
mer, who wrote ſuch a letter to. Henry in his be- 
half, as no other man in the kingdom would 
have preſumed to offer. However, he was ac- 
cuſed in parliament of hereſy and treaſon ; and 
without being ever heard; in his own defence, 
condemned to ſuffer the pains of death, as the 
king ſhould think proper ta direct. Cromwell's 
fortitude ſeemed to forſake him. in this dreadful 
exigency. He wrote to the king for pardon ; 
faid, that the frail fleſh incited him continually 
to apply to his grace for mercy, and ſubſcribed 
his epiſtle with a heavy heart, and a trembling 
hand, “ from the king's moſt miſerable priſoner 
23 N 4 and 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
and poor ſlave at the Tower, Thomas Cromwell. 


Mercy, mercy, mergy.” ? ©, 
* Cromwell's letter touched the hard heart of 


the monarch ; he ordered it to be read to him 


three times; and then, as if willing to gain a 
victory over all his ſofter feelings, he Foned 
the warrant for beheading him' upon Tower-Hill, 
When he was brought to the ſcaffold, his regard 
for his fon hindered him from expatiating upon 


bis own innocence; he thanked God for bring- 


mg him to that death for his tranſgreſſions, con- 
feſſed he had often been uae but that he 
now died in the catholic faith. It was thus that 
Henry, not ſatisfied with the death of thoſe whom 
he choſe to puniſh, repreſſed their complaints 
alſo; and terrified ' the unhappy ſufferers from 


the laſt confolation of the wretched, the ſatisfac- 


tion of upbraiding their perſecutors. In this 
manner, the unhappy ſufferer having ſpent ſome 
time in his private devotions, ſubmitted his neck 
to the executioner, who mangled him in a moſt 
terrible manner. A few days after his death, a 
number of people were executed together upon 
yery different accuſations, Some for havin 
denied the king's ſupremacy, and others for hay- 
ing maintained the doctrines of Luther. 
About a month after the death of Cromwell, 
the king declared his marriage with Catharine 
Howard whom he had ſome time before private · 
ly eſpouſed. This was regarded as a very fa- 
vourable incident by the catholic party; and the 
fubſequent events for a while turned out to their 
iſh. The king's councils being now entirely 
Areczte by Norfolk and Gardiner, a furious per- 
ſecution commenced againſt the proteſtants; 
and the law of the fix articles was executed with 
Dirt 1 rigour; 
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rigour; ſo that a foreigner, who was then reſiding 
in England, had reaſon. ta ſay, that thoſe who 
were againſt the pope were burned, and thoſe 
who were for him were hanged. The king, with 
an oſtentatious impartiality, reduced both parties 
to an equal ſhare of ſubordination, and infuſed 
terrar into every breaſt. LE wb, UGH, 

But the 4 of his ſeverities was not yet 
filled up. He had thought himſelf very happy 
in his new marriage. He was ſo captivated 
with the queen's accompliſhments, that he gave 
public thanks for his felicity, and deſired his 
confeſſor to join with him in the ſame thankſ- 
giving. This joy, however, was of very ſhort 
duration. While the king was at York, upon an 


intended conference with the king of Scotland, 


a man of the name of Laſcelles had waited upon 
Cranmer at London ; and from the information 
of this man's ſiſter, who had been ſervant to the 
ducheſs-dowager of Norfolk, he gave a very ſur- 
riſing account of the queen's incontinence. 

He averred that ſhe led a very lewd life before 
her marriage, and had carried on a ſcandalous 
correſpondence with two men, called Derham 
and Mannock ; and that ſhe continued to in- 
dulge herſelf in the ſame criminal pleaſures ſince 
ſhe had been raiſed to her preſent greatneſs. 
Cranmer was equally ſurpriſed and embarraſſed at 
' this intelligence, which he communicated to the 
chancellor, and ſome other members of the privy- 
council, who adviſed him to make the king ac- 
22 with the whole affair on his return to 
ndon. The archbiſhop knew the hazards he 
ran by intermeddling in ſuch delicate points; but 
he alſo knew the dangers he incurred by ſuppreſſ- 
ing his information. He therefore reſolyed to 
; ; Com- 
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communicate what he had heard by writing, in 
the form of a memorial; and this he ſhortly af- 
ter delivered into the king's own hand, deſirin 

his majeſty to read it in private. Henry at fir 
diſbelieved, or pretended to diſbelieve the re- 
port; he ordered the keeper of the privy-feal to 
examine Laſcelles, who perſiſted in his former 
narrative; and even produced his ſiſter to confirm 
his account. Upon this, Derham and Mannock 
were arreſted; and they quickly confeſſed their 
own. guilt, and the queen's incontinence. They 
went ſtill farther, by impeaching the old lady 
Rochford, who had formerly been fo inſtrumental 
in procuring the death of Anne Boleyn. The 

alleged that this lady had introduced one, Cul- 
pepper into the queen's bed-chamber, who ſtayed 
with her from eleven at night till four in the 
morning. -When the queen was: firſt examined 
relative to her crime, ſhe denied the charge ; 
but afterwards finding that her accomplices were 
her accuſers, ſhe confeſſed her incontinence be- 


fore marriage, but denied her having diſhonour- 


ed the:king's bed ſince their union. But three 
maids of honour, who were admitted to her ſe- 
erets, ſtill farther alleged her guilt ;-and ſome 
of them confeſſed having paſſed the night in the 
fame bed with her and her lovers. Ihe ki 

was ſo affected at this diſcovery, that he bu 

ito a flood of tears, and bitterly lamented his 
misfortune. Derham, Mannock, and Culpepper, 
were convicted and executed; but he was re- 
ſolved to throw the odium of the queen's death 
upon the parliament, who had always ſhown 
themſelves the ready miniſters of all his ſeverities. 
Theſe ſervile creatures, upon being informed of 
the queen's crime and conſeſſion, found her 
1 rs | quickly 
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uickly guilty, and petitioned the king that ſhe 
might N with death; that The ſame 
penalty might be inflicted on the lady Rochford, 
the accomplice of her debaucheries; and that 
her grand-mother, the ducheſs-dowager of Nor- 
folk, together with her father, mother, and nine 
others, men and women, as having been privy to 
the queen's irregularities, ſhould participate in 
her puniſhment. With this petition the king - 
was moſt graciouſly pleaſed to agree; they were 
condemned to death by an act of attainder, which, 
at the ſame time made it capital for all perſons 'F 
to conceal their knowledge of the debaucheries 4 0 
of any future queen. It was alſo: enacted, that FT 
if the king married any woman who had been 
incontinent, taking her for a true maid, ſhe 
ſhould be guilty of treaſon in caſe ſhe did not 
previouſly reveal her guilt. The people made 
merry with this abſurd and brutal ons and 
it was ſaid, that the king muſt hen&Eeforth look 
out for a widow. After all theſe laws were paſſed, 
in which the moſt wonderful circumſtance is, 
that a body of men could ever be induced to 
give their conſent, the queen was beheaded on 

ower-Hill, together with the lady Rochford, Tri 
who found no great degree of compaſſion, as ſhe 1 1 
had herſelf before tampered in blood. The x 
queen was more pitied, as ſhe owned that ſhe 
had led a diffolute life before marriage ; but de- 
nied in her laſt moments, and with the utmoſt 
ſolemnity, that ſhe had ever been untrue fince 
her marriage with the king: | The public ex- 
claimed fo Toudly againſt the ſeverity of the act, 
which brought in ſo many accomplices of her 
guilt; that the king did not think proper to ex- 
| | ecute 
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ecute ſentence upon them, though ſome of them 
were Jong detained in confinement. 

Henry having thus, by various acts of tyranny, 
ſhown that he was abandoned to all ideas. of juſt- 
ice, morals, or . humanity, at laſt took it into 


his head to compoſe a book: of I Oar which 


A. D. 1547, 


was to be the code by which his ſubjects 
ſhould for the future regulate all their belief and 
actions. Having procured an act of parliament 
for this purpoſe, in which all ſpiritual ſupremacy 
was declared to be veſted in him, he publiſhed 
a ſmall volume ſoon after, called the Inſtitution 
of a Chriſtian Man, which was received by the 
convocation, and: voted to be the infallible ſtand- 
ard of orthodoxy. All the abſtruſe points of 
Juſtification, faith, free-will, good-works, and 
grace, are there defined with a leaning towards 
the opinion of the reformers ; while the ſacra- 
ments, which a few years before were only al- 
lowed to be three, are there increafed to their 
original number of ſeven, conformable to the ſen- 
timents of the catholics. But the king was not 
long ſatisfied with this code of belief ; for he 
foon after procured a new boak to be compoſed, 
called the Erudition of a Chriſtian Man, which 
he publiſhed upon his own authority ; and 


the former, yet he was no leſs poſitive in requir- 
ing aſſent to this than he had been to the former. 


In both theſe books he was very explicit in en- 


forcing the doctrine of paſſive obedience ; fo that 
his inſtitutions were not likely to weaken what 
he ſo powerfully enforced by his ſeverities. 

But his authority in religion was not more un- 


cControuled than in temporal concerns. An alder- 


man, one Read, who had refuſed to aſſiſt him 
with 


N this new creed differed a 2 deal from 
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with a benevolence, was preſſed as a private cen- 


tinel, and ſent to ſerve in an army which was le- 
vied againſt an incurſion of the Scots. In this 
manner, all who oppoſed his will, were either 
preſſed or impriſoned, happy if they eſcaped 
with ſuch flight puniſhments. His parliament 
made a law, 5 which the king's proclamations 
were to have the ſame force as ſtatutes; and to 
facilitate the execution of this act, by which all 
ſhadow of liberty was totally removed, they ap- 
ointed that any nine of the privy- council ſhould 
Fare a legal court for puniſhing diſobedience to 
all proclamations. Thus the king was empower- 
ed to iſſue a proclamation to yy the lives, or 
take away the properties of any of his ſubjects: 
and the only redreſs was to himſelf in council. 
In about a year after the death of the laſt 
queen, Henry once more changed his condition 


by marrying his ſixth and laſt. wife, Catharine A. p. 1547 


Parr, who, according to the ridiculous: ſuggeſ- 
tions of the people, was, in fact, a widow. She 
was the wife of the late lord Latimer ; and was 
conſidered as a woman of diſcretion and virtue. 
She was already paſſed the meridian of life, and 
managed this capricious tyrant's temper with 
prudence and ſucceſs: His amiable days had 
long been over: he was. almoſt choaked with 
fat, and had contracted a moroſe air, very. far 
from inſpiring affection. Nevertheleſs, this wo- 
man, ſacrificing her appetites to her ambition, 
ſo far prevailed in gaining his confidence, that 
ſhe was appointed regent of the kingdom during 
his abſence in France, whither he paſſed over at 
the head of thirty thouſand men, to proſecute a 
war which had been declared between him and 
the French king. He there behaved, as in 7 
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his former undertakings, with ineffectual oſten- 
tation. Inſtead of marching into the heart of 
the country, he ſat down before Boulogne, which 
was obliged to capitulate ; and his ally, the em- 
peror, making a ſeparate peace, Henry was 
obliged to return with his army into England, 
where he found his'ſubjeQts ready to offer him 
their accuſtomed adulation, and to praiſe him for 
an enterpriſe in which, at an infinite charge, he 
had made an acquiſition that was of no manner 

of benefit. | 
But of all his ſubjefts none ſeemed more 
abandoned, and baſely ſervile than the parlia- 
ment, which it might have been reaſonably ſup- 
poſed would rather be the proteQtors of the peo- 
ple than the ſlaves of the crown. Upon his re- 
turn from his expenſive French expedition, after 
rofeſſions of the greateſt ſubmiſſion and po. 
und acknowledgment, they granted him a ſub- 
ſidy equal to his demands, and added to it a gift, 
which will make their memory odious to the 
moſt diſtant poſterity, By one vote they beſtowed 
upon him all the revenues of the two univerſities, 
as well as ſome other places of -education and 
public worſhip. But rapacious as this monarch 
was, he refrained from deſpoiling thoſe venerable 
ſeminaries of their ancient endowments ; how- 
ever, they owed their ſafety to his lenity, and not 
to the protection of this baſe and degenerate par- 
liament. Nor was he leſs juſt upon-another oc- 
caſion with regard to the ſuggeſtions of his coun- 
cil, who had long conceived an hatred againſt 
Cranmer and laboured to deſtroy him. This 
juſt and moderate man had all along owed his 
ſafety to his integrity ; and ſcorning intrigue 
himſelf, was theretore the leſs liable to be cir- 
| cum- 
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cumvented by the intrigues of others. The ca- 
tholic party had long repreſented to the king 
that Cranmer was the ſecret cauſe of moſt of the 
diviſions which tore the nation, as his examp 
and ſupport were the chief props of hereſy. Henry 
ſeeing the point to which they tended, and de- 
firous of 3 how far they would carry theit 
intrigues, feig:-ed a compliance with their wiſhes, 
and ordered the council to make inquiry into 
the primate's conduct and crimes. All the world 
concluded that his diſgrace was certain, and his 
death inevitable. His old friends who, from 
mercenary motives, had been 'attached to him, 
now began to treat him with mortifying negle&; 
he was obliged to ſtand ſeveral hours among the 
ſervants at the door of the council-chamber be- 
fore they deigned to admit him; and he made 
his appearance among them oy to be informed 
that they had determined to ſend him to the 
Tower. But Cranmer was not to be intimidated 
with their menaces ; he appealed to the king ; 
and when that was denied him, he produced a 
ring, which Henry had given him, to make uſe 
of upon that emergency. The council was con- 
founded; and ſtill more ſo, when, in the pre- 
ſence of the king, they found themſelves ſevere- 
ly reproved, and Cranmer taken into more than 
ormer favour. Henry obliged them all to em- 
brace, as a ſign of their reconciliation; and 
Cranmer, from his gentle nature, rendered this 
reconciliation more {ſincere on his part than is, 
uſual in ſuch forced compliances. 

Still, however, the king's ſeverity to the reſt 
of dis ſubjects continued as fierce as ever. For 
ſome time he had been incommoded by an ulcer 


corpu- 


in his leg; the pain of which, added to his 
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corpulence, and other infirmities, increaſed his 
natural iraſcibility to ſuch a degree, that ſcarce 
any, of even his domeſtics, approached him 
without terror. It was not to be expected, there- 
fore, that any who differed from him in opinion, 
ſhould, at this time particularly, hope for pardon. 
Among the many, whoſe unmerited ſufferings 
excite our pity and indignation, tbe fate of Anne 
Aſkew deſerves to be particularly remembered, 
This lady was a woman of merit as well as beau- 
ty, and connected with many of the principal 
ladies at court. It is ſaid that ſhe kept up a cor- 
reſpondence with the queen herſelf, who ſecretly 
favoured the reformation ; and this correſpond- 
ence only ſerved to haſten this poor woman's ruin, 
the chancellor being known to be her enemy. 
However this be, ſhe happened to differ from the 
eſtabliſhed code of belief, particularly in the ar- 
ticle of the real preſence ; and, notwithſtanding 
the weakneſs of — ſex and age, ſne was thrown 
into priſon, and accuſed of hereſy. In this ſitu- 
ation, with courage far beyond what might be 
expected, ſhe employed her time in compoſin 

N and diſcourſes, and vindicating the trut 

of her opinions. The chancellor, who was 
much attached to the catholic party, was ſent to 
examine her with regard to her abettors at court; 
but ſhe maintained the utmoſt ſecrecy, and would 
accuſe none. In conſequence of this contumacy, 
as it was called, the poor young lady was put to 
the torture; but ſhe. ſtill continued reſolute, 
and her filence teſtified her contempt of their 
petty cruelties. The chancellor, therefore, be- 
came outrageous, and ordered the lieutenant of 
the Tower, who executed this puniſhment, - to 


ſtretch the rack ſtill harder; which he refuſing ' 
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HENRY VII. 
to do, and, though menaced, ſtill perſiſting in a 
refuſal, the. chancellor, intoxicated with reli- 
ious zeal, graſped the cords himſelf, and drew 
it ſo violently that the woman's body was almoſt 
torn aſunder. But her conſtancy was greater 
than the barbarity of her perſecutors; ſo that, 
finding no other method to ſubdue her, ſhe was 
condemned to be burned alive. She received this 
ſentence with a tranſport of joy, and as a releaſe 
from a ſtate of the greateſt pain to the greatelk 
felicity. As all her joints had been diſlocated 
by the rack, ſo that ſhe could not ſtand, ſhe was 
carried to the place of execution.in a chair. 
Together with her were brought Nicholas Be- 
lenian, a prieſt, John Laſcelles of the king's houſe- 
hold, and John Adams a taylor, who had all 
been condemned for the ſame crime. They 
were tied to the ſtake; and in that dreadful fitua- 
tion informed, that upon recanting, they ſhoul 
be granted their lives. But they refuſed a life 
that was to, be gained by ſuch proſtitution ; and 
they ſaw with tranquillity the executioner kindle 
the flames which conſumed them. | 
From this indiſcriminate ſeverity the queen 
was not herſelf entirely ſecure. She had for 


ſome time attended the king in his indiſpoſition, 


and endeavoured to ſooth him by her arts and 


aſſiduity. His favourite topic of converſation 


was theology; and Catharine, who was tinftured 
with the ſpirit of the times, would now and then 
enter into a. debate with him upon many ſpecu- 
lative tenets, that were then.in agitation between 
the Catholics. and Lutherans. - Henry, highly 
provoked that ſhe ſhould preſume to differ 4 
him, made complaints of her obſtinacy to Gar- 
diner, who gladly laid hold of the opportunity to 
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inflame the quarrel. Even articles of impeach- 
ment were drawn up againſt her, which were 
brought to the king by the chancellor to be ſigned; 
but in returning home, he happened to drop the 
paper. It was very lucky for the queen that the 
perfonwho found it was in her intereſts; it was im- 
mediately carried to her, and the contents ſoon 
made her ſenſible of the danger to which ſhe was 
expoſed. In this exigence ſhe was reſolved to 
work upon the king; and paying him her cuſtomary 
viſit; he led her as uſual to the ſubjeA of theo- 
logy, which at firſt ſhe ſeemed to decline, but 
in which ſhe afterwards engaged, as if merely 
to gratify his inclinations In the courſe of her 
converſation, however, ſhe gave him to know, 
that her whole aim in talking was to receive his 
inſtruftions, and not to controvert them; that 
it was not for her to ſet her opinions in oppoſi- 
tion to thoſe that ſerved to direct the nation; 
but ſhe alleged, ſhe could not help trying every 
art that could induee the king to exert that elo- 
quence which ſerved, for the time, to mitigate 
his bodily pain. Henry ſeemed charmed at this 
diſcovery; © And is it fo, fweet heart? cried he: 
then we are perfe& friends again,” Juſt after 
this reconciliation, the chancellor made his ap- 
23 with a party of forty purſuivants at 
is heels, prepared to take the queen into cuſto- 
dy. But the king advanced to meet him, and 
ſeemed to expoſtulate with him in the ſevereſt 
terms. The queen could overhear the terms, 
knave, fool, arid beaft, which he very liberally 
beſtowed upon that magiſtrate; and his being 
ordered to depart. When he was e, ſhe in- 
terpoſed in his defence; but the king * 
| | elp 
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HENRY VIE 
help faying, * Poor ſoul, you know not how 
little entitled this man is to your good offices,” 


From thenceforth the queen was careful not to... 


offend Henry's humour by contradiction; ſhe 
was contented to ſuffer the divines to diſpute; 
and the exegutioner to 3 The fires ac- 
cordingly were kindled againſt the heretics of 
both ſides, as ufual ; during which dreadful ex- 
hibitions, the king would frequently aſſemble 
the houfes of parliament, and harangue them 
with florid orations, in which he would aver, 
that never prince had a woo affection for his 
people, nor ever people had a greater affection 
for their King. In every pauſe of theſe extra- 


ordinary orations, ſome of his creatures, near his 


perſon, would begin to applaud; and this was 
followed by loud acclamations from all the reſt 

of the audience. | 
But though his health was declining apace, 
yet his implacable cruelties were not the leſs 
frequent. His refentments were diffuſed indiſ- 
criminately to all; at one time a oteſtant, and 
at another a catholic, were the objects of his ſe- 
verity. The duke of Norfolk, and his ſon the 
earl of Surry, were the laſt that felt the injuſtice 
of the tyrant's-groundleſs ſuſpicions. The duke 
was a nobleman who had ſerved the king with 
talents and fidelity; his fon was a young man of 
the moſt promiſing hopes, who excelled in every 
accottipliſdinient t at became a ſcholar, a cour- 
tier, and a ſoldier. He excelled in all the military 
exerciſes which were then in requeſt; he en- 
couraged the fine arts by his prattice and ex - 
ample; and it is remarkable, that he was the 
firſt who brought our language, in his poetical 
pieces, to any degree of refinement, He cele- 
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brated the fair Geraldina in all his ſonnets, and 


maintained her ſuperior beauty in all places of 


public contention. Theſe qualifications, how- 


ever, were no ſafeguard to him againſt Henry's 
ſuſpicions; he had dropt ſome expreſſions of re- 


ſentment againſt the king's miniſters, upon be- 
ing diſplaced from the, government of Boulogne; 


and the whole family was become obnoxious 
from the late incontinency of Catharine Howard, 
the queen, who was executed. From theſe mo- 
tives, therefore, private orders were given to 
arreſt the father and ſon; and accordingly they 
were arreſted both on the ſame day, and con- 
fined in the Tower. Surry being a commoner, 
his trial was the more expeditious; and as to 


proofs, there were many informers baſe enough 


to betray the intimacies of private confidence, 
and all the connections of blood. The ducheſs 
dowager of Richmond, Surry's own fiſter, en- 
liſted herſelf among the number of his accuſers; 
and fir Richard Southwell alſo, his moſt intimate 
friend, charged him with infidelity to the king. 


It would ſeem that, at this dreary period, there 


was neither faith nor honour to be found in all 
the nation. Surry denied the charge, and chal- 
lenged his accuſer to ſingle combat. This fa- 


vour was refuſed him; and it was alleged, that 


he had quartered the- arms of Edward the Con- 
feſſor on his eſcutcheon, which alone was ſuf⸗ 
hcient to convict him df aſpiring to the crown. 
To this he could make no reply; and indeed 
any anſwer would have been needleſs, for nei- 
ther parliaments nor juries, during this reign, 
ſeemed to be guided by any other proofs but the 
-will of the crown. This young nobleman was, 


therefore, condemned for bigh-treaſon, notwith- 


* | "ſtanding 


«* 


EE 


* 


ſtanding his eloquent and ſpirited defence ; and 
the ſentence was ſoon after executed upon him 


on Tower-Hill. 


ill. In the mean time the duke en- 
deavoured to mollify the king by letters and 


ſubmiſſions ; but the monſter's hard heart was 


rarely ſubject to tender impreſſions. The par- 


liament meeting on the fourteenth day of January, , P. 1846. 


a bill of attainder was found againſt the duke of 


Norfolk, as it was thought he could not ſo eaſily 
have been convicted on a fair hearing by his 
The only crime that his atcuſers could 
gainſt him was, that he had once ſaid 
king was fickly, and could not hold out 


peer 8. 


allege a 
that the 
long; and the kingdom was likely to be torn 
between the contending parties of different per- 


ſuaſions. Cranmer, though engaged for many 


years in an oppoſite party to Norfolk, and 


though he had received many and great injuries 
from him, would have no hand in ſo unjuſt a 
pac ang but retired to his ſeat at Croydon, 

owever, the death-warrant was made out, and 


immediately ſent to the lieutenant of the Tower. 


The duke prepared for death, as the following 


morning was to be his laſt; but an event of 


greater conſequence to the kingdom intervened, 
and prevented his execution. 

The king had been for ſome time approachin 
faſt towards his'end ; and for ſeveral days af 


thoſe about his perſon p 


lainly ſaw that his ſpeedy 


death was inevitable. The diſorder in his leg 


Was now 


own extremely painful; and this, 
added to his monſtrous corpulency, which ren- 
dered him unable to ſtir, made him more furi- 
ous than a chained lion. He had been ever ſtern 
and ſevere; he was now outrageous. . In this 
ſtate he had continued for near four years before 
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his death, the terror of all, and the tormentor 
of himſelf; his courtiers baving no inclination 
to make an enemy of him, as they were more 
ardently employed in conſpiring the death of 
each other. In this manner, therefore, he was 
ſuffered to ſtruggle, without any of his domeſtics 
having the courage to warn him of his approach- 
ing end, as more than once, during this reign, 
perſons had been put to death for foretelling the 
death of the king. At laſt, fir Anthony Denny 
had the courage to diſcloſe to him this dreadful 
ſecret; and, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, he 
received the tidings with an expreſſion of reſig- 
nation. His anguiſh and remorſe were at this 
time greater than can be expreſſed ; he defired 
that Cranmer might be ſent for ; but before that 
prelate could arrive, he was ſpeechleſs. Cranmer 
deſiring him to give ſome ſign of his dying in 
the faith of Chriſt, he ſqueezed his hand, and 
immediately expired, after a reign of thirty- 
ſeven years, and nine months, in the fifty-ſixth 
4. D. 1547. year of his age. Some kings have been tyrants 
from contradiction and revolt, ſome from bein 
miſled by favourites, and ſome from a ſpirit o& 
party. But Henry was cruel from a depraved 
diſpoſition alone; cruel in government, cruel in 
religion, and cruel in his family. Our divines 
have taken ſome pains to vindicate the character 
of this brutal prince, as if his conduct and our 
reformation had any connexion with each other, 
There is nothing ſo abſurd as to defend the one 
by the other ; the moſt noble deſigns are brought 
about by the moſt vicious inſtruments ; for we 
ſee even that cruelty and injuſtice were thought 


peceſlary to be employed in gur holy redemp: 
Hon: 8 f | | 
With 


H EN N 3 


With regard to foreign ſtates, Henry made 
ſome expeditions into France, which were at- 
tended with vaſt expenſe to the nation, and 
brought it no kind of advantage. However, 

he all along maintained an intercourſe of friend - 
ſhip with — which appeared diſintereſted 
and ſincere. Againſt the Scots he was rather 
more ſucceſsful; his generals having worſted 
their incurſive armies on ſeveral occaſions. They 
particularly gained a fignal advantage, beſides 
that already related of Flodden-held, at a place 
near Pinkey-houſe, in which near ten thouſand 
Scots were flain. But that which gave England 
the greateſt aſcendency over that nation, was the 
ſpirit of concord which ſoon after ſeemed to pre- 
vail between the two kingdoms, and that ſeem- 
ed to pave the way for their being in time united 
under the ſame ſovereign. There were ten par- 
liaments ſummoned in this reign, and twenty- 
three ſeſſions held; but the whole time in which 
theſe parliaments ſat, during this long reign, 
did not excced three years and a half. The to- 
reign commerce of England, during this ages 
was moſtly confined to the Netherlands. The 
merchants of the Low-Countries bought the 
Engliſh commodities, and diſtributed them into 
the other parts of Europe. Theſe commodities, 
however, were generally little more than the na- 
tural productions of the country, without any 
— for it muſt be obſerved at this 
time that foreign artificers much ſurpaſſed the 
Engliſh in dexterity, induſtry, and frugality; 
and it is ſaid that at one time not leſs than fit. 
teen thouſand artiſans of the Flemiſh nation 
alone were ſettled in London, | 
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Henry the oy was ſucceeded on the 
throne by his only fon, Edward the Sixth, then 
in the ninth year of his age. The late king, in 


bis will, which he expected would be abſolutely 


obeyed, fixed his majority of the prince at the 
completion of the eighteenth year; and in the 
mean time appointed ſixteen executors of, his 
will, to whom, during the minority, he entruſted 
the government of the king and kingdom. But 
the vanity of his aims was ſoon diſcovered ; for 
the firſt act of the executors was to chuſe the earl 


of Hertford, who was afterwards made duke of 


Somer ſet, 


«> 
» en 


E D W A R D VL 


gomerſet, as protector of the realm, and in him 
was lodged all the regal power, together with a 
privitege of naming whom he Would for his 
prive=eometh= 1 EEE 
This was a fav le ſeaſon for-thofe of the 
reformed religion; and che eyes of thedate king 
were noAooner-cloſed thaꝶ all of that erftaſion 
congratulated themſelves on the event. They no 
longer ſuppreſſed” their ſentiments, \ hut main- 
tained; their doctrines openly, in pregching and 
teaching, even while the laws againff them con- 
tinued in full force, et er r Hack long 


— — — —— 


been regarded as the ſeeret tiſan of the refor- 
mers; and, being now free From reſtraint, he 
ſcrupled not to.gxpreſs*his intention of correct- 
ing all the abuſes of the aneient religion, and of 
adopting ſtill” more the doctrines propagated by 
Luther. His power was not a little ſtrengthened 
by his ſucceſs againſt an incurſion of the Scots, 
in which about eight hundred of their army were 
ſlain; and the popularity which he gained upon 
this occaſion, ſeconded his views in the farther 
propagation of the new doctrines. But the cha- 
rater of Somerſet did not ſtand in need of the 
mean ſupports of popularity acquired in this 
manner, as he was naturally humble, civil, af- 
fable and courteous to the meaneſt ſuitor, while 
all his actions were directed by motives of piety 
and honour. 
The protector, in his ſchemes for advancing 
the reformation, had always recourſe to the 
counſels of Cranmer, who, being a man of mo- 
deration and prudence, was averſe to violent 
changes, and determined to bring over the peo- 
ple by inſenſible innovations to his own peculiar 


yſtem. The perſon who oppoſed with the great- 
| | eſt 
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eſt authority any farther advances towards refor- 


mation, was Gardiner, biſhop of Winchefter, 
who, thaugh he had not obtained a place at the 
counci|-board, yet from his age, experience, 
and capacity, was regarded by moſt men with 
ſome degree of veneration. Upon a general viſi- 
tation of the church, which had been command- 
ed by the primate and protector, Gardiner de- 
fended the uſe of images, which was now very 
openly attacked by the proteſtants; he even 
wrote an apology for holy water ; but he particu- 
larly alleged, that it was unlawful to make any 
change in religion during the king's minority. 
This oppoſition of Gardiner drew on him the in- 
dignation of the council; and he was ſent to the 
Fleet priſon, where he was uſed with much 

harſhneſs and ſeverity. TE 0 
Theſe internal regulations were in ſome mea- 
ſure retarded by the war with Scotland, which 
ſtill continued to rage with ſome violence. But 
a defeat which that nation ſuffered at Muſſelbo- 
rough, in which above ten thouſand periſhed in 
the field of battle, induced them to ſue for peace, 
in order to gain time; and the protector return- 
ed to ſettle the buſineſs of the reformation, 
which was as yet only begun. But, though he 
acquired great popularity by this expedition, he 
did not fail to attract the envy of ſeveral noble- 
men, by procuring a patent from the young king 
his nephew, to fit in parhament on the right 
hand of the throne, and to enjoy the fame ho- 
nours and privileges which had uſually been 
granted the uncles of kings in England. How- 
ever, he ſtill drove on his favourite ſchemes of 
reformation, and gave more conſiſtency to the 
tenets of the church. The cup was reſtored - 
3 | the 
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the laity in the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper 
private maſſes were aboliſhed ; the king was 
empowered to create biſhops by letters patent. 
Vagabonds were adjudged to be ſlaves for two 
years, and to be marked with a red-hot iron ; an 


act commonly ſuppoſed to be levelled againſt the 


ſtrolling prieſts and friars. It was enatted alſo, 
that all who denied the king's ſupremacy, or aſ- 
ſerted the pope's, ſhould, for the firſt offence, 
forfeit their goods and chattels, and ſuffer im- 
priſonment during pleaſure; for the - ſecond 
offence they were to incur the pain of premunire, 
and for the third offence to be attainted of trea- 
ſon. Orders were ſoon after iſſued by the coun- 
cil that candles ſhould no longer be carried about 
on Candlemas day, aſhes on Aſh Wedneſday, or 
palms on Palm Sunday. Theſe were ancient 
ſuperſtitious practices, which led to immoralities 


alſo was iſſued for the removal of all images 
from the churches ; an innovation which was 
much deſired by the reformers, and which alone, 
with regard to the populace, amounted almoſt 
to a change of the eſtabliſhed religion. The 
people had for ſome time bèen extremely diſtract- 
ed by the oppoſite opinions of their preachers ; 
and as they were totally incapable of judging the 
arguments advanced on either fide, and naturally 
regarded every thing they heard at church as of 
the greateſt authority, much confuſion and fluc- 


council firſt endeavoured to remove the inconve- 
nience by laying ſome reſtraints upon preaching ; 
put finding this expedient fail, they impoſed a 
total ſilence upon preachers, which, however, was 

Is remoyed 
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that it was thought proper to reſtrain. An order 


tuation reſulted from this uncertainty. The 
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removed by degrees, in proportion as the refor. 
mation gained ground among the people. 

But theſe innovations, evidently calculated for 
the good of the people, were not brought about 
without ſome ſtruggles at home, while the pro- 
tector was but too buſily employed againſt the 
Scots, who united with, and ſeconded by 
France, ſtill puſhed on their inroads with unre- 
mitting animoſity. Beſides, there was ſtill an 
enemy that he had yet to fear more than any of 
the fornier ; and this was his own brother, lord 
Thomas Seymour, the admiral, a man of un- 
common talents, but proud, turbulent, and un- 
tractable. This nobleman could not endure the 
diſtinction which the king had always made be- 
tween him and his elder brother ; ſo that they 
divided the whole court and the kingdom by 
their oppoſite cabals and pretenſions. By his 
flattery and addreſs, he had ſo infinuated himſelf 
into the good graces of the queen-dowager, that, 
forgetting her uſual prudence and decency, ſhe 
married him immediately upon the deceaſe of 
the late king. This match was particularly dif- 


. plealing to the elder brother's wife, who now ſaw 


that while her huſband had the precedency in 
one place, the was obliged to yield it in another. 
His next ſtep was to cabal and make a party 
among the nobility, who, as they hated his bro- 
ther, fomented his ambition. He then bribed 
the king's domeſtics to his intereſt ; and young 
Edward frequently went to his houſe, on pre- 
tence of viſiting the queen. There he ingratiated 
himſelf with his ſovereign, by the moſt officious 
aſſiduities, particularly by * ing him with 


money to diſtribute among his ſervants and fa- 
vourites, without the knowledge of his 8 
; . 


* 
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In the protector's abſence with the army in Scot- 
land, he made it his buſineſs to redouble all his 
arts and inſinuations; and thus obtained a new 
patent for admiral, with an additional appoint- 
ment. Sir William Paget perceiving the pro- 
greſs he daily made in the King's affection, wrote 
to the protector on the ſubject, who finiſhed the 
campaign in Scotland with all poſſible diſpatch, 
that he might return in time to counter- work his 
machinations. But before he could arrive in Eng- 


land, the admiral had engaged in his party ſeveral 


of the principal nobility, and had even prevail- 
ed on the king himſelf to write a letter to the two 
- houſes of parliament with his own hand, deſiring 

that the admiral might be appointed his gover- 
nor; but the council being appriſed of his 
ſchemes, ſent deputies to aſſure him, that if he 
did not deſiſt they would deprive him of his of- 
fice, ſend him priſoner to the Tower, and pro- 


ſecute him on the laſt act of parliament, by which 


he was ſubject to the penalty of high-treaſon, for 
attempting to diſturb the peace of the govern- 
ment. It was not without ſome. ſevere ſtruggles 
within himſelf and ſome menaces 2 a- 
mong his creatures, that he thought proper to 
ſubmit, and deſired to be reconciled to his bro- 
ther. Yet he ſtill nouriſhed the ſame. deſigns 
in ſecret ; and his brother, ſuſpecting his ſinceri- 
ty, n ſpies to inform him of all his pri- 
vate tranſactions. : | * | 

But it was not in the power of perſuaſions or 
menaces to ſhake the admiral's unalterable views 
of ambition, His ſpouſe, the queen-dowager, 
had died in child-bed ; and this accident, far 
from reprefling his ſchemes, only ſeemed to pro- 
mote them. ? 


w ceſs 


e made his addreſſes to the prin- „ 
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ceſs Elizabeth, afterwards fo revered by the ag 
Fſh; and it is faid that ſhe liſtened to his inſi- 
nuations, contrary to the will of her father, who 
had excluded her the ſucceſſion, in caſe ſhe mar- 
tied without the conſent of council. The admiral, 
however, it is obſerved, had projects of gettin 

over that objeCtion ; and his profeſſions Lende 


to give reaſon to believe that he intended aiming 


at regal authority. By promiſes and perſuaſions 
he brought over many of the principal nobility 
to his party; he neglected not even the moſt po- 
pular perſons of inferior rank; and he computed 
that he could on occaſion command the ſervice of 
ten thouſand men among his ſervants, tenants, 
and retainers. He had already provided arms 
for their uſe; and having engaged in his intereſts 


A. P. 1548. fir John Sharrington, maſter of the mint at Briſ- 


.tol, a very corrupt man, he' flattered himſelf 
that money would not be wanting. 

Somerſet being well aſcertained of all theſe 
alarming circumſtances, endeavoured by every 
expedient that his power or his near connection 
could ſuggeſt, to draw him from his deſigns, 
He reaſoned, he threatened, he heaped new fa- 
yours upon him; but all to no purpoſe. At laſt 
he reſolved to make uſe of the laſt dreadful re- 


medy, and to attaint his own brother of high- 


treaſon, In conſequence of this reſolution, and 
ſecretly adviſed to it by Dudley, earl of War- 
wick, a wicked ambitious man, who expett- 
ed to riſe upon the downfal.of the two brothers, 
he deprived him of his office of high-admiral, 
and figned a warrant for comniltting him to the 
Tower. Yet till the protector ſuſpended the 
blow, and ſhowed reluctance toruin one ſo nearly 


connected with himfelf : he offered once more 
to 


ing an 
frontir 
upon t 
there! 
ſuch a 

This 
went e 
religio) 
cern of 
divines 


frame 
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to be ſincerely reconciled, and give him his life, 
if he was contented to fpend the remainder of his 
days in retirement and repentance. But finding 
himſelf unable to work on the inflexible temper 
of his brother by any methods but ſeverity, he 
ordered a charge to be drawn up againſt him, 
confiſting of thirty-three articles; and the whole 
to be brought into parliament, Which was how 
become the inſtrument by which the adminiſtra- 
tion uſually puniſhed their enemies. The charge 
being brought firſt into the houſe of fords, fe- 
veral peers riſing up in their places, gave an ac- 
count of what they knew concerning lord Sey- 
mour's conduct, and his criminal words and ac- 
tions. There was more difficulty in managing 
the proſecution in the houſe of commons; but 
upon receiving a meſſage from the king, requir- 
ing them to proceed, the bill paſſed in à very full 
houſe, near four hundred voting for it, and not 
above nine or ten againſt it. The ſentence was 
ſoon after executed by beheading him on Tower. 
Hill. His death, however, was, in general, diſ- 
agreeable to the nation, who conſidered the lord 
Seymour as hardly dealt with, in being con- 
demned upon general allegations, without hav- 
ing an opportunity of making a defence, or con- 
fronting his accuſers. But the chief odium fell 
upon the protector; and it muſt be owned that 
there was no reaſon for carrying his ſeverity to 
ſuch a length as he did. 2 

This obſtacle being removed, the protector 
went on to reform and regulate the new ſyſtem of 
religion, which was now become the chief con- 
cern of the nation? A committee of biſhops and 
divines had been appointed by the council to 
frame a liturgy for the ſervice of the church ; 
an 
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and this work was executed with great modera- tre 

tion, preciſion, and accuracy.. A law was alſo en- ga. 

acted, permitting” prieſts to marry ;. the cere- ab 

| mony of auricular confeſſion, though not abo- _ 

5 liſhed, was left at the diſcretion of the people, fre: 
. who were not diſpleaſed at being freed from the the 
1 ſpiritual tyranny of their infirndiors.. the doc - ed. 
| trine_of the real preſence was the laſt tenet of of 
bo popery that was wholly abandoned by the peo- * 
. ple, as both the clergy and laity were loth to a b 
In renounce ſo miraculous a benefit, as it was aſ- mo! 
ſerted to be. However, at laſt, not only this, to { 
i. but all the principal opinions and practices of ed 
1 the catholic religion, contrary to what the ſcrip- tun! 
Fl. ture authoriſes, were aboliſled; and the refor- if h 
4 mation, ſuch as we have it, was almoſt entirely of t 

19 A. D. 1549, completed in England. With all theſe innova- mY 

1 . tions the people and clergy in general acqui- te 

eſced ; and Gardiner and Bonner were the only obſt 

perſons, whoſe oppolition was thought. of any Van 

i | weight; they were, therefore, ſent to the Tower, 6 

. | and threatened with the king's farther diſpleaſure N 

. in caſe of diſobedien cee. For 

But it had been well for the credit of the re- 8 

formers, had they ſtopt at impriſonment only. oa 

They alſo reſolved . to become perſecutors in Ws f 

turn; and although the very ſpirit of their doc- b A 

trines aroſe from a freedom of thinking, yet > 

they could not bear. that any ſhould controvert tire) 

what they had been at ſo much pains to eſtabliſh. at th 

A commiſhon was granted to the primate and re wi] 

ſome others, to ſearch after all anabaptiſts, here- the 1 

tics, or contemners of the new liturgy. Among ſubg 

the number of thoſe who were ſuppoſed to incur b. * 

- guilt upon this occaſion, was one Joan Boucher, ym 

commonly called Joan of Kent ; who was ſo ex- 1. 


tremely 


| 
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tremely obſtinate, that the commiſſioners could 
gain nothing 9 5 her. She had maintained an 
abſtruſe metaphyſical ſentiment, that Chriſt, as 
man, was a ſinful man; but as the Word, he was 
free from ſin, and could be ſubject to none of 
the frailties of the fleſh with which he was cloth- 
ed. For maintaining this doctrine, which none 
of them could underſtand, this poor ignorant 
woman was condemned to be burnt to death as 
a heretic. The young king, who, it ſeems, had 
more ſenſe than his miniſters, refuſed at firſt 
to ſign the death-warrant ; but being at laſt preſſ- 
ed by Cranmer, and vanquiſhed by his impor- 
tunities, he reluctantly complied ; declaring, that 
if he did wrong, the fin ſhould be on the head 
of thoſe who had perſuaded him to it: The pri- 
mate, after making a new effort to reclaim 


the woman from her opinions, and finding her 


obſtinate againſt all his arguments, at laſt com- 
mitted her to the flames. Some time after, one 
Van Paris, a Dutchman, being accuſed of a he- 
reſy called Arianiſm, was condemned to the ſame 
puniſhment. He ſuffered with ſo much ſatisfac- 
tion, that he hugged and careſſed the faggots 
that were conſuming him; and died exulting in 
his ſituation. 1 1 0 l 0h 
Although theſe meaſures were intended for the 
benefit of the nation, and in the end turned out en- 
tirely to the advantage of ſociety, yet they were 
at that time attended with many inconveniencies, 
to which all changes whatſoever are liable. When 
the monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, a prodigious 
number of monks were obliged to earn their 
ſubſiſtence by their labour; ſo that all kinds of 
buſineſs were overſtocked. The lands of the 
monaſteries alſo had been formerly farmed out 
Vol. II. | P to 
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to the comman people, ſo as to employ a great 


number of hands; and the rents being moderate, 
they were able to maintain their families on the 

rofits of agriculture. But now theſe lands be- 
ing poſſeſſed by the nobility, the rents were 
raiſed; and the farmers, perceiving that wool 
was a better commodity than corn, turned all 
their fields into paſture. In conſequence of this 
practice, the price of meal aroſe, to the unſpeak- 
able hardſhip of the lower claſs of people. Be- 
ſide, as few hands were required to manage a paſ- 
ture farm, a great number of poor people were 
utterly deprived of ſubſiſtence, while the nation 
was filled with murmurs and complaints againſt 
the nobility, who were conſidered as the ſources 
of the general calamity. To add to theſe com- 
plaints, the rich proprietors of lands proceeded 
to incloſe their eſtates; while the tenants, re- 
2 as an uſeleſs burthen, were expelled their 

abitations. Even cottagers, deprived of the com- 
mons on which they formerly fed their cattle, 
were reduced to miſery; and a great decay of 
people, as well as a diminution of proviſions, 
was obſerved in every part of the kingdom. To 


add to this picture of general calamity, all the 


good coin of the kingdom was. hoarded up or 
exported abroad ; while a baſe metal was coined 
at home, or imported from abroad in great ab- 
undance ; and this the poor were obliged to 
receive in payment, but could not diſburſe at an 
equal advantage. Thus an univerfal diffidence 


and ſtagnation of commerce took place ; and 


nothing but loud complaints were heard in every 

quarter. | | 

Ihe protector, who knew that his own power 

was to be founded on the depreſſion of the nobility, 
| eſpouſed 
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eſpouſed the cauſe of the ſufferers. He appoint- 
ed commiſhoners-to examine whether the poſſeſ- 
ſors of the church - lands had fulfilled the condi- 


tions on which thoſe lands had been ſold by the 


crown; and ordered all late incloſures to be laid 
open on an appointed day. As the object of this 
commiſſion was very Ae to the gentry 
and nobility, they called it arbitrary and illegal, 
while the common people, fearing it would be 
eluded, and being impatient for redreſs, roſe in 
great numbers, and ſought a remedy by force of 
arms. The riſing began at once in ſeveral parts 
of. England, 'as if an univerſal conſpiracy had 
been — among the people. The rebels in 
Wiltſhire were diſperſed by fir William Herbert; 
thoſe of Oxford and Glouceſter, by lord Gray 
of Wilton ; the commotions in Hampſhire, Suf- 
ſex, Kent, and other counties, were quieted by 
gentle methods ; but the diſorders in Devonſnire 


and Norfolk were the moſt obſtinate, and threat- 


ened the greateſt danger. In the firſt of theſe 
counties, the inſurgents, amounting to ten thous 
ſand men, were headed by one Humphry Arun- 
del, an experienced ſoldier ; and they were ſtill 
more encouraged by fermons, which gave their 
revolt the air of a religious confederacy. They 
accordingly ſent a ſet of articles to court, which, 
in general, demanded an abolition of the ſtatutes 
lately made in favour of the reformation j-but 
the miniſtry rejected their demands with con- 
tempt, at the ſame time offering a pardon to all 
that would lay down their arms and return to 
their habitations. But the inſurgents were now 
too far advanced to recede; and ſtill encouraged 
by the monks, who were with them, they laid 
ſiege to Exeter, carrying before them croſles, 
3 P 2 banners, 
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Iwo thouſand of them fell in the fight and = 
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banners, holy-water, candleſticks, and other im- 
plements of their ancient ſuperſtition ; but the 
town was gallantly defended by-the inhabitants, 
In the mean time, lord Ruſſel had been ſent a- 
gainſt them with a ſmall body of forces; and 
being reinforced by lord Grey and others, he at- 
tacked, and drove them from all their entrench- 
ments. Great ſlaughter was committed upon 
theſe deluded creatures, both in the action and 
the purſuit. Arundel, their leader, and ſeveral 
others, were ſent to London, where they were 
condemned and executed. Many of the inferior 
ſort were put to death by martial law. The vicar 
of St. Thomas, one of the e incendiarics, 
was hanged on the top of his own ſteeple, ar- 
rayed in his popiſh habits, with his beads at his 
girdle. 6 


The ſedition in Norfolk appeared Rill more 


alarming. The inſurgents there amounted to 
twenty thouſand men; and as their forces were 
numerous, their demands were exorbitant. They 
required the ſuppreſſion of the gentry, the plac- 
ing new counſellors about the king, and the 
eſtabliſhment of their ancient rights. One Ket, 
a tanner, had aſſumed a priority among them; 
he erected his tribunal near Norwich, under 
an old oak, which was termed the Oak of Re- 
formation. He afterwards undertook the ſiege 
of Norwich, which having reduced, he impri- 
ſoned the mayor, and ſome. of the principal citi- 


-Zens. The marquis,of Northampton was firſt 


ſent down againſt them, but met with a repulſe; 
the earl of Warwick followed ſoon after, at the 
headeof ſix thouſand men, and, coming to a ge- 
neral engagement, put them entirely to the rout. 
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ſuit; Ket was hanged at Norwich caſtle, nine 
of his followers on the boughs of the Oak of 
Reformation; and the inſurrection, which was 
the laſt in favour of popery, was thus entirely 

ſuppreſſed: / „ ar 
But though the ſuppreſſion of theſe inſurrec- 
tions ſeemed to be very favourable to the intereſts 
of the protector, yet the authority which the 
earl of Warwick gained in quelling that of 
Norfolk, terminated in Somerſet's ruin. Of all 
the miniſters at that time in the council, Dud- 
ley, earl of Warwick, was the moſt artful, am- 
bitious, and unprincipled. Reſolved at any rate 
to poſſeſs the principal place under the king, he 
cared not what means were to be uſed in ac- 
uiring it. However, unwilling to throw off 
e maſk, he covered the moſt exorbitant views 
under the faireſt appearances. Having aſſociat- 
ed himſelf with the earl of Southampton, he 
formed a ſtrong party in the council, who were 
determined to free themſelves from the controul 
the protector aſſumed over them. That noble- 
man was, in fact, now grown obnoxious to a 
very prevailing party in the kingdom. He was 
hated by the nobles for his ſuperior magnificence 
and power ; he was hated by the-catholic party 
for his regard to the reformation ; he was diſ- 
liked by. many for his ſeverity to his brother; be- 
ſides, the great eſtate he had raiſed at theexpenſe 
of the church and the crown, rendered him ob- 
noxious to all. The palace which he was then 
building in the Strand, ſerved alſo by its magni- 
hcence, and ſtill more by the en methods that 
were taken to raiſe it, to expoſe him to the cen - 
ſures of the public. The parith church of St. Mary, 
wich three biſhops' houſes, were pulled down, to 
P 3 furniſh 
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furniſh ground and materials for the ſtructure. 
Several other churches were demoliſhed, to have 


their ſtones employed to the ſame purpoſe ; and 


it was not without an inſurrection, that the pa- 
riſhioners of St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter, pre- 
vented their church from being pulled down to 
make room for the new fabric. 
© Theſe imprudences were ſoon exaggerated 
and enlarged upon by Somerſet's enemies. They 
repreſented him as a parricide, a 1 5m 
tyrant, and an unjuſt uſurper upon the privileges 
of the council and the rights of the king. In 
conſequence of this, the lord St. John, preſident 
of the council, the earls of Warwick, Southamp- 
ton, and Arundel, with five counſellors more, 
met at Ely-houſe ;*and aſſuming to themſelves 
the whole power of the council, began to att 
independent of the protector, whom they pretend- 
ed to conſider as the author of every public 

ievance. They wrote letters to the chief no- 
bl and gentry of England, informing them 
of the preſent meaſures, and requiring their aſ- 
fiſtance. They ſent for the mayor and aldermen 
of London, and enjoined them to concur in their 
meaſures, which they repreſented as the only 
means of ſaving the nation. The next day ſeve- 
ral others of the council joined the ſeceding 
members; and the protector now began to trem- 
ble, not for his authority, but his life. 

He had no ſooner been informed of theſe 
tranſactions than he ſent the king to Windſor, 
and armed the inhabitants of Hampton and 


Windfor alfo for his ſecurity, But finding that 
no man of rank, except Cranmer and Paget, 
adhered to him, and that the people did not riſe 


at 
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at his ſummons; perceiving that he was in a 
manner deſerted by all, and that all refiſtance 
was fruitleſs, he reſolved to apply to his enemies 
for pardon. This gaye freſh ſtrength and con- 
fidence to the party of Warwick; they aſſured 
the king, with the humbleſt profeſſions of obe- 
dience, that their only aim was to put the coun- 
cil on the ſame footing on which it had been or- 
dained by the will of their late ſovereign, and to 
reſcue his authority from the hands of a man who 
had aſſumed all power to himſelf. The king, 
who never much cared for Somerſet, gave their 
addreſs a favourable reception ; and the protec- 
tor was ſent to the Tower, with ſome of his 
friends and partiſans, among whom was Cecil, 
afterwards earl of Saliſbury, Mean while the 
council ordered fix lords to act as governors to 
the-king, two at a time officiating alternately. 
It was then, for the firſt time, that the earl of 
Warwick's ambition began to appear in full 
ſplendour ; he ſet himſelf forward as the prin- 
cipal promoter of the protector's ruin; and the 
other members, without the leaſt oppoſition, 
permitted him to afſume the reins of govern- 
ment. 
It was now ſuppoſed that Somerſet's fate was 
fixed, as his enemies were numerous, and the 
charges againſt him of the moſt heinous nature. 
The chief article of which he was accuſed, was 
his uſurpation of the government, and the tak- 
ing all power into his own hands; ſeveral others 
of a lighter tint were added to invigorate this 
accuſation ; but none of them could be ſaid to 
amount to the crime of high-treaſon. In conſe- 
quence of theſe, a bill of attainder was preferred 
againſt him in the houſe of lords; but Somerſet 
F- 4 con- 
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contrived, for this time, to elude the rigour of 
their ſentence, by having previouſly, on his 
knees, confeſſed the charge before the members 


of the council. This confeſſion, which he ſigned 


with his own hand, was alleged and read againſt 


him at the bar of the houſe, who once more 


ſent a deputation to him, to know whether the 
confeſſion was voluntary or extorted. Somerſet 


thanked them for their candour; owned that it 


was his volunfary act, but ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, 
that he had never harboured a ſiniſter thought 
againſt the king or the commonwealth. In con- 
ſequence of this confeſſion, he was deprived of all 
his offices and goods, together with a great part 
of his landed eſtate, which was forfeited to the 
uſe of the crown. . This fine on his eſtate was 
ſoon after remitted by the king; and Somerſet 


once more, contrary to the expectation of all, 


recovered his liberty. He was even re- admitted 
into the council: happy for him, if his ambition 
had not revived with his ſecurity! 

The catholics were extremely elevated at the 


| ee fall; and they began to entertain 


opes of a revolution in their favour. But they 
were miſtaken in their opinion of Warwick, who 
now took the lead, as ambition was the only 
principle in his breaſt; and to that he was re- 
{olved to ſacrifice all others. He ſoon gave in- 
ſtances of his diſregard in religious points, by 
his permitting Gardiner to undergo the penalties 
preſcribed againſt diſobedience. -. Many of the 
prelates, and he among the. reſt, though they 
made ſome. compliance, were ſtill addicted to 
their ancient communion. A reſolution was 
therefore taken to deprive them of their ſees; 
and it was thought proper to begin with * 


_—_ 7 TW 


in order to ſtrike a terror into. the reſt. He had 


been now for two years in priſon, for having re- 


fuſed to inculcate the' duty of obedience to the 
king during. his minority ; and the council took 
this opportunity to ſend him, ſeveral articles to 
ſubſcribe, among which was one, acknowledging 
the juſtice of the order for his confinement. He 
was likewiſe to own, that the king was ſupreme 
head of the church; that the power of making 
and diſpenſing holidays was a part of the prero- 
gative; and that the Common Prayer Book was 
a godly and commendable form. Gardiner was 
willing to put his hand to all the articles, ex- 
cept that by which he accuſed himſelf, which he 
refuſed to do, juſtly perceiving that their aim 
was either to ruin or diſhonour him. For this 


. offence he was deprived of his biſhoprick, com- 


mitted to cloſe cuſtody ; his books and papers 
were ſeiſed; all company was denied him; and 
he was not even permitted the uſe of pen and ink. 
This ſeverity, in ſome meaſure, countenanced 
thoſe which this prelate had afterwards an oppor- 
tunity of retaliating when he came into power. 


But the reformers did not ſtop here; the rapa- 


cious courtiers, never to be ſatisfied, and giving 
their violence an air of zeal, deprived, in the ſame 
manner, Day, 1 10 of Chicheſter, Heathe of 
Worceſter, and Voiſy of Exeter. The biſhops 
of Landaff, Saliſbury, and Coventry came off 
ſomething more advantageouſly, by ſacrificing 
the moſt conſiderable ſhare of their eccleſiaſtical 
revenues, Not only the revenues of the church, 
but the libraries alſo, - underwent a dreadful 
ſcrutiny. The libraries of Weſtminſter and Ox- 
ford were ordered to be ranſacked, and -purged 
of the Romiſh miſſals, legends, and other Fo ha 
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ſtitious volumes; in which ſearch great devaſta- 
tion was made even in uſeful literature. Many 
volumes claſped in ſilver were deftroyed for the 
fake of their rich bindings; many of geometry 
and aſtronomy were ſuppoſed to be magical, and 
met no mercy. The univerfity, unable to ſtop 
the fury of thoſe barbarians; filently looked on, 
and trembled for its own fecurity. | 
Warwick was willing to indulge the nobility 
with theſe humiliations of the church; and per- 
ceiving that the king was extremely attached to 
the retormation, he ſuppoſed that he could not 
make his court to the young monarch better than 
by a ſeeming zeal in the cauſe. But he was ſtill 
ſtedfaftly bent on enlarging his own power ; and 
as the laſt earl of Northumberland died without 
iſſue or heirs, Warwick procured for himſelf a 
grant of his ample poſſeſſions, and obtained the 
title alſo of duke of Northumberland. The 
duke of Somerſet was now the only perſon he 
wiſhed to have entirely eemoved ; for though 
fallen as he was by his late fpiritleſs conduct, 
yet he ſtil] preſerved a ſhare of popularity that 
rendered. him formidable to this afpirer. Indeed 
Somerfet was not always upon his guard againſt 
the arts of Northumberland, but could not help 
now and then burſting out into inveCtives, which 
were quickly carried to his ſecret enemy. As he 
was furrounded by Northumberland's creatures, 
they took care to reveal all the defigns which 
they had themſelves firſt fuggeſted ; and Somerſet 
ſoon found the fatal effects of his rival's reſent- 
ment. He was, by Northumberland's eom- 


mand, arreſted, with many more accuſed of be- 


ing his partiſans; and he was, with his wife the 
duchefs, alſo thrown into priſon.” He was now 
| accuſed 
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accuſed of having formed a deſign to. raĩſe an in- 
furrection in the North; of attacking the train- 
dands on a muſter-day; of plotting to ſecure the 
Tower, and to excite a rebellion in London. 
Theſe charges he ftrenuouſly denied; but he 
confeſſed to one of as heinous a nature, which 
was, that he had laid a project for murdering 
Northumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke, 
at a banquet, which was to be given them by 
lord Paget. He was ſoon after brought. to a 
trial before the marquis of Wincheſter, who fat 
as high-ſteward on the occaſion, with twenty- 
ſeven peers more, including Northumberland, 
Pembroke, and Northampton, who-were at once 
his judges and accuſers. He was accuſed of an 
intention to ſecure the perſon of the king, and 
re- aſſume the adminiſtration of affairs, to aſſaſ- 
ſinate the duke of Northumberland, and raiſe 
an inſurrection in the city. He pleaded not 
guilty to-the firſt part of the charge, and of 'this 
he was accordingly acquitted ; but he was found 
guilty of conſpiring the death of a privy-coun- 
ellor, which crime had been made felony in the 
reign of Henry the Seventh; and for this he 
was condemned to death. Ihe populace ſeeing 
him re-conveyed to the Tower without the ax, 
which was no longer carried before him, ima- 
gined that he had been entirely acquitted ; and 
in repeated ſhouts and acclamatiors manifeſted 
their joy; but this was ſuddenly damped, 
when they were better informed of his doom. 
Care in the mean time had been taken to pre- 
poſſeſs the young king againſt his uncle; and, 
leſt he ſhould relent, no acceſs was given to any 
of Somerſet's friends, while the prince was kept 
from reflection by a ſeries of occupations __ 

| | amuſe- 
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amuſements. At laſt the priſoner was brought 
to the ſcafſold on Tower-Hill, where he appear- 
ed, without the leaſt emotion, in the midſt of a 
vaſt concourſe of the populace, by whom. he was 
beloved. He ſpoke to them. with great com- 
poſure, proteſting that he had always promoted 
the ſervice of his king, and the intereſts of true 
religion, to the beſt of his power. The people 
atteſted their belief to what he ſaid, by crying 
out, © It is moſt true.” An univerſal tumult 
was beginning to take place; but Somerſet de- 
_ firing them to be ſtill, and not to interrupt his 
laſt meditations, but to join with him in prayer, 
. he laid down his head, and ſubmitted to the 
ſtroke of the executioner. Sir Ralph Vane and 
fir Miles Partridge were hanged, and. fir Mi- 
chael Stanhope, with fir Thomas Arundel, were 

beheaded, as being his accomplices. , - 
Nothing could have been more unpopular 
than the meaſure of deſtroying Somerſet, who, 
though many actions of his life were very ex- 
ceptionable, yet ſtill conſulted the good of the 
people. The houſe of commons was particularly 
attached to him ; and of this Northumberland 
was very ſenſible. . He therefore reſolved to diſ- 
ſolye the parliament, and call another that would 
be more obſequious to his will. For this purpoſe 
he engaged the king to write circular letters to all 
the ſheriffs, in which he enjoined them to chuſe 
ſuch men as he and the priyy-council ſhould. re- 
commend. With this deſpotic mandate the ſhe- 
riffs immediately complied ; and the members 
returned fully anſwered Northumberland's ex- 
pectations. He had long aimed at the firſt au- 
thority ; and the infirm ſtate of the king's health 
opened the proſpects of his ambition. He re- 
| preſented 


DN A | 221 
Tags to that young prince that his ſiſters 


ary and Elizabeth, who were appointed by | / 1 
Henry's will to ſucceed on the failure of direct | [4 
heirs to the crown, had been both declared ille- 


ara by parliament ; that the queen of Scots, | 4 
is aunt, ſtood excluded by the king's will, * 
and being an alien alſo, loſt all right of ſuc- N 
ceeding; that as the three princeſſes were thus | 
legally excluded, the ſucceſſion naturally de- ii 
volved to the marchioneſs of Dorſet, whoſe next Fi 
heir was the lady Jane Grey, a lady every way 
accompliſhed for government, as well by the 
charms of her perſon as the virtues and acquire- 
ments of her mind. The king, who had long 
ſubmitted to all the politic views of this deſign- 
ing miniſter, agreed to have the ſucceſſion ſub- 
mitted to council, where Northumberland hoped. 
to procure an eaſy concurrence. a 

In the mean time, as the king's health de- 
clined, the miniſter laboured to ſtrengthen his 
own intereſts and connexions. His firſt aim was 
to ſecure the intereſts of the marquis of Dorſet, 
father to lady Jane Grey, by procuring for him 
the title of duke of Suffolk, which was lately 
become extindt. Having thus obliged this no- 
bleman, he then propcled a match between his 
fourth ſon, lord Guilford Dudley, and the lady 
Jane Grey, whoſe intereſts he had been at fo 
much pains to advance- Still bent on ſpread- 
ing his intereſts as widely as poſſible, he mar- A. D. 1333. 
ried his own daughter to lord Haſtings, and had 
theſe marriages ſolemniſed with all poſſible pomp 
and feſtivity. Mean while, Edward continued 
to Janguiſh; and ſeveral fatal ſymptoms of a 
conſumption began to appear. It was hoped, 
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however, that his youth and temperance might 
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get the better of his diſorders; and from their 
love the people were unwilling to think him in 
danger. It ha been remarked. indeed by ſome, 
that his health was viſibly ſeen to decline, from 
the time that the Dudleys were brought about 
his perſon. The character of Northumberland 
might have juſtly given ſome colour to ſuſpicion ; 
and his removing all, except his own emiſſaries, 
from about the king, ſtill farther increaſed. the 


_ diſguſts of the, people. Northumberland was no 


way uneaſy at their murmurs; he was aſſiduous 


in his attendance upon the king, and profeſſed 
the moſt anxious concern for his ſafety, but ſtill 


drove forward his darling ſcheme of transferring 
the ſucceſſion to his own daughter - in- (aw. The 


judges who were appointed to draw up the king's 


letters-patent for that purpoſe, warmly objetted 
to the meaſure; and gave their reaſons before 
the council. They begged that.a parliament 
might be ſummoned, both to give it force, and 
to free its partiſans from danger; they ſaid, 
that the form was invalid, and would not only 
ſubject the judges who drew it, but every coun- 
ſellor who ſigned it, to the pains of treaſon. Nor- 
Kb, could not brook their demurs ; he 
threatened them with the dread of his authority; 
he called one of them a traitor, and ſaid that 
he would fight in his ſhirt with any man in ſo 
Juſt a cauſe as that of the lady Jane's ſucceſſion. 
A method was therefore found out of ſcreening 
the judges from danger, by granting them the 
king's pardon for what they ſhould draw up ; 
and at length, after much deliberation, and ſome 
retuſals, the patent for changing the ſucceſſion 
was completed. Thus, by this patent, Mary 
and Elizabeth were ſet aſide ; and the _—_ — 
8 ettle 


her claim. 5 


Northu 
thought. p, 


— # 


at Greenwich i 


all, as his early virtues gave a proſpect of the 


continuance of a happy reign. What were the 


real qualities of this young prince's heart, there was 
not time to diſcover ; but the cultivation of his 
underſtanding, if we may credit hiſtorians, was 
amazing. He was ſaid to underſtand the Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spaniſh languages. 
He was verſed in logic, muſic, natural philoſo- 
phy, and theology. Cardan, the extraordinary 
ſcholar and phyſician, happening to pay a viſit to 
the Engliſh court, was 55 aſtoniſhed at his early 
progreſs, that he extols him as a prodigy of na- 
ture. It is probable, however, that ſo much 
flattery as he received would have contributed 


to corrupt him, as it had formerly corrupted his 
father. 
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Tus death of Edward only ſerved to prepare 
freſh troubles for a people that had hitherto 
greatly ſuffered from the — of their kings, 
or the turbulence of their nobility. The ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne had hitherto been obtained 
partly by lineal deſcent, and partly by the ap- 
titude for government in the perſon . choſen. 
Neither quite hereditary, nor quite elective, it 
had made anceſtry the pretext of right, while 
the conſent of the people was neceſſary to ſupport 
all hereditary pretenſions. In fact, when wiſely 


conducted, this is the beſt ſpecies of 1 
hat 6 | that 
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that can be congeived;' as t prevents chat ariſto- 
cracy Which is ever the reſult of gaverament 
entirely: elefive, and at tyranny Mien is too 
often eſtabliſhed "where there is never-an in 
fringement on bee n, 
Whenever a monarch of England happened 
to be arbitrary, and to enlarge the-prexggative, 
he generally conſidered the kingdom ag H pro- 
perty, and not Himfelf as la; ſervant off peo- 
ple. In ſuch caſes it Was natural for Ri at bis 
deceaſe to bequeath his dominions as he thought 
proper; making his own wilt the ſtandard of his 
ſubjests“ h pinels, Henry the Eighih, in con- 
formity te is ractice, made his Will, in which 
he ſettfed he füceeſſfton merely according to his 
caprice. In that, Edward his ſon was the firſt 
nominated to ſueceed him; then Mary, his eld- 
eſt daughter, by Catharine of Spain; but, with 
a ſpecial mark of condeſcenſion, by which he 


would intimate her illegitimacy. The next that 


followed was Elizabeth, his daughter by Anne 
Boleyn, with the ſame marks, intimating her il- 
legitimacy alſo. After his own children, his ſiſ- 
ters' children were mentioned; his younger ſiſter 
the ducheſs of Suffolk's iſſue were preferred be- 
fore thoſe of their elder ſiſter the queen of Scot- 
land ; which preference was thought by all to be 
neither founded in juſtice, nor ſupported by rea- 
ſon. This will was now, however, ſet aſide b 
the intrigues of Northumberland, by whoſe ad. 
vice a will was made, as we have ſeen, in favour 
of lady Jane Grey, the ducheſs of Suffolk's daugh- 
ter, in prejudice of all other claimants. Thus, 
after the death of this. young monarch, there 


were no fewer than four princeſſes who could aſ- 
Vor. Il, | ſert 
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ſert their pretenſions to the crown : Mary, who 
was the rt upon Henry's will, but who had 


been declared illegitimate by an act of parlia- 
ment, Which was never repealed: Elisabeth was 
next to ſucceed; and though ſhe had been de- 
clared illegitimate, yet ſhe had been reſtored to 
her rights during her father's life-time. The 
queen of Scotland, Henry's, eldeſt ſiſter, was firſt 
in tight, f. ng the two daughters illegiti- 
mate, While lady Jane Grey might allege the 
will of the late King in her own favour. 
Of theſe, however, only two put in their pre- 
tenſions to the crown; Mary, relying on the juſ- 
tice of her cauſe, and lady Jane, upon the ſu 
port of the duke of Northumberland, her A 
ther-in-law. Mary was ſtrongly bigotted to the 
popith ſuperſtitions, having been bred up among 
church-men, and having been even taught to 
_ martyrdom to a denial of belief. As ſhe 
ad lived in continual reſtraint, ſhe was reſerved 
and gloomy ; ſhe had, even during the life of 
her father, the reſolution to maintain her ſenti- 
ments, .and refuſed to comply with his new in- 
ſtitutions. Her zeal had rendered her furious; 
and ſhe was not only blindly attached to her re- 
ligious opinions, but even to the popiſh cler 
- who maintained them. On the other hand, 
Jane Grey was ſtrongly attached to the reform- 
ers; and, though yet but ſixteen, her judgment 
had attamed to ſuch a degree of. maturity as 
few have been found to poſſeſs. All hiſtorians 
agree that the ſolidity of her underſtanding, im- 
proved by continual application, rendered her 
the wonder of her age. Aſcham, tutor to Eli- 
Zabeth, informs us, that coming once to wait 
upon lady Jane at her father's houſe gy” "4 | 
ire, 
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ſhire, he found het reading Plato's works in 


Greek, while all the reſt of the family were 
hunting in the park. Upon his teſtifying his 
ſurpriſe at her ſituation; ſhe aſſured him that 
Plato was a higher amuſement to her than the 
moſt ſtudied, refinements: of ſenſual pleaſure; 
and ſhe in fact ſeemed born for philoſophy, and 
not for arfibitien; © 7 EO a te + 

Such were the, preſent rivals for power; but 
lady Jane had the ſtart of her antagoniſt. Nor- 
thumberland now W ſecure the ſucceſ- 
ſion, carefully concealed the death of Edward, 
in hope of {ccuritg the perſon of Mary, who, 
by an order of council, had been required: to 
attend her brother Auring bis illnefs; bub being 
informed of his. death; the immediately prepar- 


ed to aſſert her pretenſions to the. crown. This 


crafty miniſter, therefore, finding that, farther 
diſſimulation was needleſs, went to Sion-houſe, 
accompanied by the duke of Suffolk, the earl of 
Pembroke, and others of the nobility, to ſalute 
lady Jane Grey, who reſided there. Jane was in 
a great meaſure ignorant of all theſe tranſactions; 
and it was with equal grief and ſurpriſe that ſhe 
received intelligence of them. She ſhed a flood 
of tears, appeared inconſolable, and it was not 
without the utmoſt difficulty that ſhe yielded to 
the entreaties of Northumberland, and the duke 
her father. At length, however, they exhorted 


her to conſent, and next day conveyed her to 


the Tower, where it was then uſual-for the kings 
of England to paſs ſome days after their acceſ- 
ſion: Thither alſo all the members of the coun- 
cil. were obliged to attend her; and thus were 
in ſome meaſure made. priſoners by Northum- 


berland, whoſe will they were under a neceſſity 
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of obeying. Orders were given alſo for pro- 
claiming her throughout the kingdom ; but theſe 
were very remiſsly obeyed. When ſhe was pro- 
claimed in the city, the people heard her acceſ- 
ſion made public without any ſigns of pleaſure: 
no applauſe enſued, and ſome even expreſſed 
their ſcorn and contempt. 

In the mean time Mary, who had retired, upon 
the news of the king's death, to Kenning-Hall 
in Norfolk, ſent circular letters to all the great 
towns and nobility in the kingdom, reminding 
them of her right, and commanding them to 
proclaim her without delay. Having taken theſe 
ſteps, ſhe retired to Framlingham-Caſtle in Suf- 
folk, that ſhe might be near the ſea, and eſcape 
to Flanders in caſe of failure. But ſhe ſoon 
found her affairs wear the moſt promiſing aſpett. 
The men of Suffolk came to pay her their ho- 
mage; and being aſſured by her, that ſhe would 
defend the laws and the religion of her prede- 
ceſſor, they enliſted themſelves in her cauſe 
with alacrity and affection. The people of 
Norfolk ſoon after came in; the earls of Bath 
and Suſſex, the eldeſt ſons of lord Wharton, 
and lord Mordaunt joined her; and lord Ha- 
ſtings, with four thouſand men, who had been 
rarſed to w_ her, revolted to her fide. Even 
a fleet that had been ſent to lie off the coaſt of 
Suffolk to prevent her eſcaping, engaged in her 
ſervice; and now, but too late, Northumber- 
land ſaw the deplorable end of all his ſchemes 
and ambition. 

This miniſter, with the conſent of the council, 
had aſſembled ſome troops at Newmarket, had 
ſet on foot new levies in London, and appointed 
the duke of Suffolk general of the army, that 5 

- might 
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might himſelf continue with, and over- awe the 


- deliberations of, the council. But he was turned 
from this manner of managing his affairs, by 


conſidering, how unfit Suffolk was to head the 
army ; ſo that he was obliged himſelf to take 
upon him the military command. It was now, 


therefore, that the council, being free from his 


influence, and no longer dreading his imme- 
diate authority, began to declare gon? him. 
Arundel led the oppoſition, by repreſenting the 


injuſtice and cruelty of Northumberland, and 


the exorbitancy of his*ambition. Pembroke ſe- 
conded him with declarations that he was ready 
to fight all of a contrary opinion ; the mayor and 
aldermen, who were ſent for, readily came into 


the ſame meaſures; the people expreſſed their 


approbation by ſhouts and applauſes ; and even 


Suffolk himſelf, finding all reſiſtance fruitleſs, 
threw open the gates of the Tower, and joined 


in the geuera! cry. Mary's claims now became 
irreſiſtible; in a little time ſhe found herſelf at 
the head of forty thouſand men ; while the few 
who attended Northumberland continued irreſo- 
lute ; and he even feared to lead them to the 
encounter. 

Lady Jane, thus finding that all was loſt, re- 
ſigned her royalty, which ſhe had held but ten 
days, with marks of real ſatisfaction, and retired 


with her mother to their own . habitation. Nor- 


thumberland alſo, who found his affairs deſpe- 
rate, and that it was impoſſible to ſtem the tide 
of popular - oppoſition, attempted to quit the 


kingdom ; but he was prevented by the band of 


penſioner guards, who informed him that he muſt 
ſtay to juſtify their conduct in being led out a- 
gainſt their lawful ſovereign. Thus circumvent- 
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ed on all fides, his cunnjng was now his only 
reſource; and he began by endeavouring to re- 

. commend himſelf to Mary by the-moſt extrava- 
gant proteſtations of zeal in her fervice. He re- 
paired to the market-place in Cambridge, pro- 
claimed her. queen of England, and was the firſt 
to throw up his cap in token of joy. But he 
reaped no advantage from this mean duplicity; 
he was the next day arreſted in the queen's name 
by the earl of Arundel, at whoſe feet he fell upon 
his knees, begging protection with the moſt ab- 
ject ſubmiſſion. His three ſons, his brother, and 
ſome more of his followers, were arreſted with 
him, and committed to the Tower of London. 
Soon after, the lady. Jane Grey, the duke of Suf- 
folk ber father, and lord Guildford Dudley her 
huſband, were made priſoners by order of the 
queen, whoſe authoriry was now confirmed by 

univerſal aſſent. 55 

Northumberland was the firſt who ſuffered for 
oppoſing her, and was the perſon who deſerved 
the puniſhment the moſt. When broughr to his 
trial, he openly defired permiſſion to afk two 
quoſtions of the peers, who were appointed to 
it on his jury: Whether a man could be 
＋ 45 meaſen, who obeyed orders given him 
by the council under the great-ſeal ; and, whe- 

ther thoſe involved in the ſame guilt with himſelf 
could act as his judges?” Being told that the 
great-ſeal-of- an uſurper was no authority ; and 
that his judges were proper, as they were unim- 
peached ; he acquieſted, and pleady - guilty. 
At his execution, he” owned himſelf a papiſt, 
ö and exhorted the people to return to the catholic 
9 c faith, as they hoped 156 Mp nete and tranquil- 
11 lity. Sir John Gates and fir Thomas Palmer, 
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the infamous tools of his power, ſuffered with 
him; and the queen's reſentment was appeaſed 
by the lives of three men, who had forfeited 
them by ſeveral former crimes.. Sentence was 

onounced againſt lady Jane and lord Guild- 


ord, but without any intention for the preſent 
of putting it in execution: the youth and inno- 


cence of the perſons, neither of whom had 


reached their ſeventeenth year, pleaded power- 


fully in their favour. | 2 
Mary now entered London, and, with very 


little effuſion of blood, ſaw-herſeif een pro- 
t 


claimed, and peaceably ſettled on the throne. 
This was the crifis of Engliſh happineſs : a 
een whoſe right was. the moſt equitable, in 
| — meaſure elected by the people, the ariſto- 
cracy of the laſt reign almoſt wholly ſuppreſſed, 
the houſe of commons by this means reinſtated- 
in its ancient authority, .the pride 'of the clergy 
humbled, and their vices detected, peace abroad 
and unanimity at home: this was the flatterin 
proſpett on Mary's acceſſion ; but ſoon this pleaſ- 
ing phantom was diſſolved. Mary was moroſe, 
and -a bigot; ſhe was reſolved to give back 
their former power to the clergy, and thus once 
more to involve the kingdom in all the horrors it 
had juſt emerged from. The _ had pro- 
miſed the men of Suffolk, who firſt came to de- 
clare in her favour, that ſhe would ſuffer religion 
to remain in the ſituation in which ſhe found it. 
This ' promiſe, however, ſhe by no means in- 
tended to perform ; ſhe had determined on bring- 
ing the ſentiments of the people to correſpond 
with her own; and-her extreme ignorance ren- 
dered her utterly incapable of doubting her own 
belief, or of granting indulgence to the doubts of 
Q 4 others. 
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others. Gardiner, Bonner, Tonſtal, Day, Heath, 
and Veſey, who had been confined, or ſuffered 
loſſes for their catholic opinions, during the 
late reigns, were taken from priſon, re-inſtated 


in their ſees, and their former ſentences repeal- 


ed. On pretence of diſcouraging controverſy, 
ſhe filenced, by her prerogative, all preachers 


throughout England, except ſuch as ſhould 


obtain a particular licence, which the was pre- 
viouſly determined fo grant anly to thoſe of her 
own perſuaſion. Men naw foreſaw that the re- 
formation was to be overturned ; and, though 
the queen ſtill pretended that ſhe would grant a 


general toleration, yet no great favour could be 


expected by thoſe who were hateful to her from 
inveterate prejudices. 

- The firſt ſtep that cauſed an alarm among the 
proteſtants was the ſevere treatment of Ro 
mer, whoſe moderation, integrity, and virtues 
had made him dear, even to moſt of the catho- 
lic party. A report being ſpread, that this pre- 
late, in order to make his court to the queen, 
had promiſed to officiate in the Latin ſervice, he 
drew up a declaration, in which he entirely 
cleared himſelf of the aſperſion, but incurred 
what was much more terrible, the queen's reſent- 
ment. On the publication of this paper, Cran- 
mer was thrown into priſon, and tried for the 
part he had acted, in concurring, among the reſt 
of the council, to exalt lady Jane, and ſet aſide 
the rightful ſovereign. "This guilt he had in fact 
incurred ; but as it was ſhared with a large body 
of men, moſt of whom were not only uncenſur- 
ed, but even taken into fayour, the malignancy 
of the proſecution was ealily ſeen through. 
$entence of high-treaſon was, therefore, pro- 
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nounced againſt him ; but it was not then ex- 
| ecuted, as this venerable man was reſerved for 
a more dreadful puniſhment. Shortly after, 
Peter Martyr, a German reformer who had in 
the late reign been invited over to England, ſee- 
ing how things were likely to go, deſired leave 
to return to his native country. But the zeal of 
the catholics, though he had eſcaped them, was 
malignantly, though harmleſsly, wreaked upon the 1 
body of his wife, which had been interred ſome 38 
years before at Oxford: it was dug up by pub- 
lic order, and buried in a dunghill. The bones 41383 14 
alſo of Bucer and Fagius, two foreign reformers, 1 
were about the ſame time committed to the 4 
flames at Cambridge. The greater part of the . 
foreign proteſtants took early eee to 
leave the kingdom; and many of the arts and 
manufactures, which they ſucceſsfully advanced, 
fled with them. Nor were their fears without 
foundation; a parliament, which the queen call- 
ed ſoon after, ſeemed willing to concur in all her 
meaſures ; they at one blow repealed all the ſta- 
tutes with regard to religion, which had paſſed 
during the reign of her predeceſſor ; ſo that the 
national religion was again placed on the ſame 9 
footing on which it ſtood at the death of Henry 4 
the Eighth. | 
While religion was thus returning to its pri- 
mitive abuſes, the queen's miniſters, who were 
willing to ſtrengthen her power by a catholic al- ; 
liance, had been for ſome time looking out for f 
a proper conſort. The perſon on whom her own | 
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affections ſeemed chiefly placed was the earl of De- 
vonſhire; but that nobleman either diſliking her 
perſon, or having already placed his affections on 
her ſiſter Elizabeth, neglected all overtures to 
| | ſuch 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
ſuch -an alliance. Cardinal Pole, who, though 


inveſted with that eccleſiaſtical. dignity, was til} 


a- layman, and a perſon of high character for 


virtue, generoſity, and attachment to the catho- 


lic religion, was next thought of. But as he was 
in the decline of life, the queen foon dropped all 


' thoughts of him. The perſon laſt thought of, and 


who ſucceeded, was Philip prince of Spain, and 
ſon of the celebrated Charles the Fifth. In order 
to avoid any diſagreeable remonſtrances from the 
people, the articles of marriage were drawn as 
tavourably as poſhble to the intereſts and honour 
of England; and this, in ſome meaſure, tilled 
the clamours that had already been begun againſt 
it. It was agreed; that, though Philip* ſhould 
have the title of king; the adminiftration ſhould 


be entirely in the queen; that no foreigner ſhould 


be capable of enjoying any office in the king- 
dom; that no innovation ſhould be made in the 
Engliſh laws, cuſtoms, and privileges; that her 
iſſue ſhould inherit, together with England, 
Burgundy and the Low-Countries; and that if 
Don Carlos, Philip's ſon by a former marriage, 


* ſhould die, the queen's iſſue ſhould then enjoy 


all the dominions poſſeſſed by the king.  Suc 


was the treaty of marriage, from which politici- 


ans foreſaw very great changes in the ſyſtem of 
Europe; but which in the end came to nothing, 
by the queen's having no iſſue. 75 

The people, however, who did not ſee ſo far, 
were much more juſt in their ſurmiſes, who ſaw 
that it might be a blow to their liberties and re- 
ligion. Ihey loudly murmured againſt it, and 
a flame of diſcontent was kindled over the whole 
nation. Sir Thomas Wyatt, a Roman Catholic, 
at the head of four thouſand inſurgents, — 
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ed from Kent to Hyde-Park, publiſhing, as he 1 
went forward, a declaration _ the queen's | 


evil counſellors, and againſt the Spaniſh match. 2 
His firſt aim was to ſecure the Tower; but bis 4 a | 
raſhneſs undid him. As he marched forward A. p. 1554. 1 
through the city of London, and among the oe 
narrow ſtreets, without ſuſpicion, care was taken 0 
by the earl of Pembroke, to block up the way 1 
behind him by ditches and chains thrown acroſs, W 
and guards placed at all the avenues to prevent | | 
his return. In this manner did this bold dema- | 
gogue paſs onward, and ſuppoſed himſelf now | ( 


ready to reap the fruits of his undertaking, when, 
to his utter confuſion, he found that he could 
neither go forward,” nor yet make good his re- 
treat. He now perceived that the citizens, from 
whom he had expected aſſiſtance, would not 
join him; and loſing all courage in this exi- 
gency, he ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
The duke of Suffolk was not leſs guilty. alſo; 
he had joined in a«cenfederacy with ſir Peter 
Carew, to make an inſurrection in the coutities 
of Kent, Warwick, and Leiceſter ; but his con- 
federate's impatience engaging him to riſe in 
arms-- before the day appointed, Suffolk vainly 
endeavoured to excite his dependents ; but was 
ſo cloſely. purſued by. the earl of Huntingdon, | 
that he was obliged to diſperſe his followers ; #9 
and, being diſcovered in his retreat, was led pri- | _ 
ſoner to London, where he, together with W yatt, 
and ſeventy perſons more, ſuffered by the hand 
of the executioner. Four hundred were con- 
ducted before the queen with ropes about their 
necks ; and falling on their knees, received par- 
don, and were dißmiſſed | | 
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But what excited the compaſſion of the people 


"moſt of all, was the execution of lady Jane Grey, 


and her huſband lord Guilford Dudley, who were 
involved in the puniſhment, though not in the 
guilt, of this inſurrection. Twa days after 
Wyatt was apprehended, lady Jane and her huf- 
band were ordered to prepare for death. Lady 
Jane, who had long before ſeen the threatened 
blow, was no way ſurpriſed at the meſſage, but 
bore it with heroic reſolution ; and being in- 
formed that .ſhe had three days to prepare, ſhe 
ſeemed diſpleaſed at ſo long a delay. On the day 
of her execution, her huſband defired permiſſion 
to ſee her; but this ſhe refuſed, as ſhe knew the 
parting would be too tender for her fortitude to 
withſtand. The place at firſt deſigned for their 
execution was without the Tower; but their 
youth, beauty, and innocence, being likely to 
raiſe an inſurrection among the people, orders 
were given that they ſhould be executed within 
the verge of the Tower. Lord Dudley was the firſt 
that ſuffered ; and while the lady Jane was con- 
ducting to the place of execution, the officers of 
the Tower met her, bearing along the headleſs 
body of her "huſband ſtreaming with blood, in 
order to be interred in' the Tower-chapel. She 
looked on the corpſe for ſome time without any 


emotion; and, then, with a ſigh, defired them 


to proceed. John Gage, conſtable of the Tower, 
as he led her to execution, deſired her to beſtow 
on him ſome ſmall preſent, which he might 
keep as a perpetual memorial of her. She gave 
him her tablets, where ſhe had juſt written three 
ſentences on ſecing her huſband's dead body, one 
in Greek, one in Latin, and one in Epglith, im- 
porting that ſhe hoped God and poſterity woes 
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do him and their cauſe juſtice. On the ſcaffold 


ſhe made a ſpeech, in which ſhe alleged that 


her offence was not the having laid her hand upon 
the crown, but the not rejecting it with ſufficient 
conſtancy ; that ſhe had leſs erred through ambi- 
tion than filial obedience ; that ſhe willingly ac- 
cepted death as the only atonement ſhe could 
make to the injured ſtate ; and was ready by her 
puniſhment to ſhow that innocence 1s no plea in 
excuſe for deeds that tend to injure the com- 
munity. After ſpeaking to this effect, ſhe cauſed 
herſelf to be diſrobed by her women, and with a 
ſteady ſerene countenance ſubmitted to the exe- 

cutioner. 
The enemies of the ſtate being thus ſuppreſſed, 
the theatre was now opened for the pretended 
enemies of religion. The queen being freed 
from apprehenſions of an inſurrection, began by 
aſſembling a parliament, which, upon this as 
upon moſt occaſions, ſeemed only met to give 
countenance to her various ſeverities. The no- 
bles, whoſe only religion was that of the prince 
who governed, were eaſily gained over; and the 
houſe of commons had long been paſſive under 
all the variations of regal caprice. But there 
was a new enemy ſtarted up againſt the refor- 
mers in the perſon of the king, who, though he 
took all poflible care to conceal his avertion, yet 
ſecretly influenced the queen, and inflamed all 
her proceedings. Philip had for ſome time been 
come over; and had uſed every endeavour to in- 
creaſe that ſhare of power which he had been al- 
lowed by parliament, but without effect. The 
2 indeed, who loved him with a fooliſh 
ondneſs that ſat but ill on a perſon of her years 
and diſagreeable perſon, endeavoured to __ 
im 
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him by every conceſſion ſhe could make or pro- 
cure: and finding herſelf incapable of ſatisfying 
his ambition, ſhe was not remiſs in concurring 
with his zeal; ſo that heretics began to be per- 
A. b. 155: ſecuted with, inquiſitorial ſeverity. The old ſan- 
guinary laws were now revived, which had been 
rejected by a former parliament. Orders were 
given that: the biſhops and prieſts who had mar- 
ried, ſhould be ejected ; that the maſs ſhould be 
reſtored; that the pope's authority ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed, and that the church and its privileges, 
all but their goods and eftates, ſhould be put 
upon the ſame. foundation on which they. were 
before the commencement of the - reformation. 
As the gentry and nobles had already divided 
the church-lands among them, it was thought 
inconvenient, and indeed impoſſible, to make 
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a reſtoration of theſe. 
At the head of thoſe who drove ſuch mea- 
ſures forward, wete Gardiner, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and cardinal Pole, who was now re- 
turned from Italy, Pole, who was nearly allied 
by birth to the royal family, had always con- 
{cientiouſly adhered to the catholic religion, and 
had. incurred Henry's diſpleaſure, not only by 
refuſing his aſſent to his meaſures, but by writ- 
ing againſt him. It was for this adherence that 
he was cheriſhed by the pope, and now ſent over 
to England as legate from the holy ſee. Gardi- 
ner was a man of a very different character; his 
chief aim was to pleaſe the reigning pringe, and 
he had ſhown already many 3 his pru- 
dent conformity. He now perceived that the 
king and queen were for rigorous, meaſures; and 
he knew that it would be the beſt means of pay- 
ing his court to them, even to out- go them in 
ny 8 ſeverity. 
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ſeverity. Pole, who had nexyer varied in his 
principles, declared in favour of toleration; Gar- 
diner, who had often changed, was for puniſh- 
ing thoſe: changes jn ↄthers with the utmoſt ri- 
gour. However, he was too prudent to appear 


at the head of a perſecution in perſon ; he there- 


—— conſigned that odious office to Bonner, 
biſhop of London, a cruel, brutal, and ignorant 


This bloody ſcene began by the martyrdom of 
Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, and Rogers, pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. They were examined by 
commiſſioners appointed by the queen, with 
the chancellor at the head of them. It was ex- 
pected that by their recantation they would brin 
thoſe opinions into diſrepute which they had 2 
long inculcated; but the perſecutors were de- 
ceived; they both continued ſtedfaſt in their be- 
lief; and they were accordingly condemned to 
be burnt, Rogers in Smithfield, and Hooper in 
his own dioceſe at Glongeſter..- Rogers, beſide 
the care of his own: preſervation, lay under very 
powerful temptations to deny his principles, and 
ſave his life; for he had a wife whom he tenderly 
loved, and ten children; but nothing could move 
his reſolution. Such was his ſeremty after con- 
demnation, that the jailors, we are told, waked 
him from a ſound ſleep upon the approach of the 
hour appointed for his execution. He deſired 
to ſee his wife before he died; but Gardiner 
told him that being a prieſt he could have 
no wite., When the A placed around 


him, he ſeemed no wo! daunted at the prepara- 


tion; but cried out, © I reſign, my life with joy in 
* teſtimony. of the doctrine of Jeſus.” When 
Hooper was tied to the ſtake, a ſtool was Kdr. 
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fore him with the queen's pardon upon it, in caſe 
he ſhould recant ; but he ordered it to be remoy- 
ed, and prepared chearfully to ſuffer his ſentence, 
which was executed in its full ſeverity. The 
fire, either from malice or. neglect, had not been 
ſufficiently kindled ; ſo that his legs and thighs 
were firſt burned, and one of his hands dropped 
off, while with the other he continued to beat his 
breaſt. He was three quarters of an hour in tor- 
ture, which he bore with inflexible conſtancy. 
Saunders and Taylor, two other clergymen, 
whoſe zeal had been diſtinguiſhed in carrying on 
the reformation, were. the next that ſuffered. 
Taylor was put into a eve ; and before 
the fire was kindled, a faggot from an unknown 
hand was thrown at his head, which made it 
ſtream with blood. Still, however, he continued 
undaunted, ſinging the thirty-firſt Pſalm in Eng- 
liſh ; which one of the ſpeCtators obſerving, ſtruck 
him a blow on the fide of the head, and com- 
manded him to pray in Latin. Taylor continued 
a few minutes ſilent, and with his eyes ſtedfaſtly 
fixed upward, when one of the guards, either 
through impatience or compaſſion, ſtruck him 
down with his halberd, and thus happily put an 
end to his torments.. | 
The death of theſe only ſerved to increaſe the 
ſavage appetite of the popiſh biſhops and monks, 
for freſh ſlaughter. Bonner, bloated at once 
with rage and luxury, let looſe his vengeance 
without reſtraint, and ſeemed to take a re 
in the pains of the unhappy ſufferers; while the 
queen, by her letters, exhorted him to purſue 
the pious work without pity or interruption. 
Soon after, in obedience to her commands, Rid- 
ley, biſhop of London, and the venerable Lati- 
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mer, biſhop of Worceſter; were condemned toge- 
ther. Ridley had been one of the ableſt cham- 
pions for the , reformation z his piety, learning, 
and ſolidity of judgment, were admired; by his 
friends; and dreaded by his. enemies. The night. 
before his execution, he invited the mayor of 
Oxford and his wife to ſee him; and when he 
beheld them melted into tears, he himſelf ap- 


| peared quite unmoved, inwardly ſupported and 


comforted in that, hour of agony. W hen he was 
brought to the ſtake to be burnt, he found his 
old friend Latimer there before him. Of all the 
prelates of that age, Latimer was the moſt remark- 
able for his unaffecked piety and the ſimplicity of 
his manners. He had never learned to flatter in 
courts; and his open rebuke was dreaded by 
all the great, who at that time too much de- 
ſerved it. His ſermons, which remain to this 
day, ſhow that he had much learning and much 
wit; and there is an air of ſincerity running 
through them, not to be found elſewhere. When 
Ridley began to comfort his ancient friend, La- 
timer, on his part, was as ready to return the 
kind office. Be of good cheer, brother, cried 
he, we ſhall this day kindle ſuch a torch in Eng- 
land, as, I truſt in God, ſhall never be'extinguiſh- 
ed.“ A furious bigot aſcended to preach to 
them and the people, while the fire was prepar- 
ing; and Ridley gave a moſt ſerious attention 
to his diſcourſe. No way diſtracted by the pre- 
parations about him, he heard him to the laſt, 
and then told him that he was ready to anſwer 
all that he had preached upon, if he were per- 
mitted a ſhort indulgence ; but this was refuſed. 
him. At length fire was ſet to the pile: Lati- 


mer was ſoon out of pain; but Ridley continued 
Vor. II. | R 0 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


to ſuffer much longer, his legs being conſumed 
before the fire reached his vitals. - *: 

One Thomas Haukes, when conducted to the 
ſtake, had agreed with his friends, that if he 


found the torture ſupportable, he would make 


them a ſignal for that purpoſe in the midſt of the 
flames. His zeal for the cauſe in which he ſuf- 
fered was fo. ſtrong, that when the ſpeQators 
thought him near expiring, by ſtretching out his 
arms he gave his friends the ſignal that the pain 
was not too great to be borne. This example, 
with many * 0 of the like conſtancy, encou- 
raged multitudes not only to ſuffer but even to 
aſpire after martyrdom. | 

But women ſeemed perſecuted with as much 
ſeverity even as men. A woman in Guernſey, 
condemned for hereſy, was deliyered of a child 
in the midſt of the flames. Some of the ſpecta- 
tors humanely ran to ſnatch the infant -from 
danger; but the magiſtrate, who was a papiſt, 


ordered it to be flung in again; and there it was 


conſumed with the mother. 

Cranmer's death followed ſoon after, and 
ſtruck the whole nation with horror. This pre- 
late, whom we have ſeen acting ſo very conſpi- 
cuous a part in the reformation during the two 
preceding . . had been long detained a pri- 
ſoner, in conſequence of his imputed guilt in 
obſtrutting the queen's ſucceſſion to the crown. 


But it was now reſolved to bring him to puniſh- 


ment; and to give it all its malignity, the queen 
ordered that he ſhould be puniſhed for hereſy ra- 
ther than for treaſon. He was accordingly cited by 
the pope, to ſtand his trial at Rome ; and though 


- he was kept a 8 at Oxford, yet, upon his 


not appearing, he was condemned as contumaci- 


Ous. 


MARY. 


eus. But his enemies were not ſatisfied with his 


tortures, without adding to them the poignancy 


of ſelf accuſation. Perfons were, therefore, em- 


ployed to tempt him by flattery and infinuation, 
by giving him hopes of once more being receiv- 
ed into favour, to ſign his recantation, by which 
he acknowledged the doctrines of the papal ſu- 
premacy and the real prefence. His love of 
life prevailed. In an unguarded moment he was 
induced to fign this paper; and now his ene- 
mies, as we are told of the devil, after havin 
rendered him completely wretched, refolved to 
deſtroy him. But it was determined, before 
they led him out to execution, that they ſhould 
try to induce him to make a recantation in the 
church before the people. The unfortunate pre- 
late, either having a ſecret intimation of their de- 
ſign, or having once more recovered the native 
vigour of his mind, entered the church, prepar- 
ed to ſurpriſe he whole audience by a contrary 
declaration. Being placed in a conſpicuous part 
of the church, a ſermon was preached by Cole, 
provoſt of Eton, in which he magnified Cran- 
mer's converſion as the immediate work of 
heaven itſelf, He aſſured the archbiſhop, that, 
nothing could have been ſo pleaſing to God, the 
queen, or the people; he comforted him, that, 
in caſe it was thought fit that he ſhould ſuffer, 
numberleſs dirges and maſſes ſhould be ſaid for 
his ſoul; and that his own confeflion of his faith 
would ſtill more ſecure his ſoul from the pains 
of 7 During the whole rhapſody, Cran- 
mer expreſſed the utmoſt agony, anxiety, and 
internal agitation ; he lifted up his eyes to hea- 
yen, he ſhed a torrent of tears, and groaned with 
unutterable anguiſh, He then began a prayer, 
S filled 
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filled with the moſt pathetic expreſſions of horror 
and remorſe : he then ſaid he was well __— 
of his duty to his ſovereign ; but that a ſuperior 
duty, the duty which he owed his Maker, obliged 
him to declare that he had ſigned a paper con- 
trary to his conſcience; that he took this op- 
ortunity of atoning for his error, by a ſincere 
nd open recantation : he was willing, he ſaid, to 
ſeal with his blood that doctrine, which he firmly 
believed to be communicated from heaven ; and 
that, as his hand had erred by betraying his heart, 
it ſhould undergo the firſt puniſhment. The aſ- 
ſembly, conſiſting chiefly of papiſts who hoped 
to triumph in the laſt words of ſuch a convert, 
were equally confounded and incenſed at this de- 
claration, ey called aloud to him to leave off 
diſſembling ; and led him forward, amidſt the 
inſults — reproaches of his audience, to the 
ſtake at which Latimer and Ridley had ſuffered. 
He was reſolved to triumph over their inſults 
by his conſtancy and fortitude; and the fire be- 
ginning to be kindled round him, he ſtretched 
forth his right-hand, and held it in the flames 
till it was conſumed, while he frequently cried 
out in the midſt of his ſufferings, © That un- 
worthy hand!“ at the ſame time exhibiting no 
appearace of pain or diforder, . When the fire 
attacked his body, he ſeemed to be quite inſenſi- 
ble of his tortures; his mind was occupied wholly 
upon the hopes of a future reward. After his 
body was deſtroyed, his heart was found entire; 
an emblem of the conſtancy with which he ſut- 
fered, | 
Theſe perſecutions were now become odious 
to the whole nation; and, as it may be eaſily 
ſuppoſed, the perpetrators of them were all will- 
9 3 ing 
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ing to throw the odium from themſelves upon 


others. Philip, ſenſible of the hatred which be 
muſt incur upon this occaſion, endeavoured to 
remove the reproach from himſelf by a very 

oſs artifice. He ordered his confeſſor to de- 
liver in his preſence a ſermon in favour of tole- 
ration ; but Bonner in his turn would not take 
the whole of the blame, and retorted the ſeveri- 
ties upon the court. In fact, a bold ſtep was 
taken to introduce a court ſimilar to that of the 
Spaniſh inquiſition, that ſhould be ten 
to try heretics, and condemn them without any 


other form of law but its own authority, But 


even this was thought a method too dilatory in 
the preſent exigence of affairs. A proclamation, 
iſſued againſt books of hereſy, treaſon, and ſedi- 


tion, declared, that all perſons who had ſuch 


books in their poſſeſſion, and did not burn them 
without reading, ſhould be deemed rebels, and 
ſuffer accordingly. This, as might be expect- 
ed, was attended with bloody effects: whole 
crowds were executed, till even at laſt the ve 
magiſtrates who had been inſtrumental in theſe 
cruelties, refuſed to lend their aſſiſtance. It was 
computed, that, during this perſecution, two 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven perſons ſuffered by 
fire, beſides thoſe puniſhed by impriſonment, 
fines, and confiſcations. Among thoſe who. ſut- 
fered by fire, were five biſhops, twenty-one clergy- 
men, eight lay gentlemen, eighty-four tradeſ- 
men, one hundred huſbandmen, fifty-five women, 
and four children. | | 
All this was terrible; and yet the temporal 
affairs of the kingdom did not ſeem to be more 
ſucceſsful. From Philip's firſt arrival in Eng- 
land, the queen's pregnancy 2 talked of; _ 
er 
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her own extreme deſire that it ſhould be true, 
induced her to favour the report. When Pole, 
the pope's legate, was firſt introduced to her, 
ſhe pack the child ſtirred in her womb ; and 
this her flatterers compared to the leaping of John 
the Baptiſt in his mother's belly, at the ſaluta- 
tion of the Virgin. The catholics were confi- 
dent that ſhe was pregnant ; they were confident 
that this child ſhould be a ſon; they were even 
confident that heaven would render him beauti- 
ful, vigorous, and witty. Butit ſoon turned out 
that all their confidence was ill founded ; for the 
ueen's ſuppoſed pregnancy was only the begin- 
Is of a dropſy, which the diſordered ftate of 
her health had brought upon her. | 
This opinion of the queen's 3 was 
all along carefully kept up by Philip, as it was 
an artifice by which he hoped to extend his au- 
thority in the kingdom. But he was miſtaken; 
the Engliſh parliament, however lax in their 
rinciples at that time, harboured a continual 
eee againſt him, and paſſed repeated acts, 
y which they aſcertained the limits of his power, 
and confirmed the authority of the queen. Am- 
bition was his only ruling paſſion ; and the ex- 
treme fondneſs of the queen for his perſon was 
rather permitted by him than deſired. He only 
wanted to make her inclination ſubſervient to 
the purpoſes of his power; but finding her un- 
able to ſatisfy him in that hope, he no longer 


treated her with any return of affection, but be 


haved to her with apparent indifference and neg- 
lect. At length, tired with her importunities 
and jealouſies, and finding his authority extreme- 
ly limited in England, he took hold of the firſt 
opportunity to leave her, and went over to the 
emperor his father in Flanders, In the mean 

time, 


NM ANN. 


time, the queen's paſſion increaſed in proportion 
to the coolneſs with which it was returned. She 
paſſed moſt of her time in ſolitude; ſhe gave 
vent to her ſorrows, either by tears or by writ- 
ing fond epiſtles to Philip, who, except when he 
wanted money, ſeldom returned her any anſwer. 
To ſupply his demands upon theſe occafions, 
ſhe. took | very extorting methods, by loans 
which were forced from ſeveral whom ſhe thought 
moſt affectionate to her perſon, or beſt able to 
ſpare it. She offered the Engliſh merchants at 
Antwerp fourteen per cent. for a loan of thirty 


thouſand pounds, and yet was mortified by a re- 


fuſal. - x 
She was more ſucceſsful in her attempts to 
engage the Engliſh in a war with France, at the 
inſtigation of her huſband, although in the end it 
turned out to her utter confuſion. A war had juſt 
been commenced between Spain and that king- 
dom; and Philip, who took this occaſion to come 
over to England, declared, that if he were not ſe- 
conded by England at this criſis, he would never 
ſee the country more. This declaration greatly 
heightened the queen's zeal for promoting his 
intereſts ; and though ſhe was warmly oppoſed 
in this meaſure by cardinal Pole and the reſt of 
her council, yet, by threatening to diſmiſs them 
all, ſhe at laſt ſucceeded. War was declared 
againſt France, and preparations were ever 
where made for attacking that kingdom with vi- 


gour, An army of ten thouſand men was raiſed, a. P. 1557. 
and ſupplied by various methods of extortion, 


and ſent over into Flanders. | 
A battle gained by the Spaniards at St, Quin- 
tin ſeemed to —. great ſucceſs to the allied 
arms; but ſoon an action * by the 
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French, who made a lodgement in the caſtle, 
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of Guiſe in the midſt of winter, turned the ſcale 
in favour of France, and affected, if not the in- 
tereſts, at leaſt the honour of England in the 
tendereſt point. Calais had now for above two 
hundred years been in poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
liſh; it had been made the chief market fr 
wool, and other Britiſh commodities; it had 
been ſtrongly fortified at different times, and 
was then deemed impregnable. But all the for- 


tifications, which were raiſed before gunpowder 


was found out, were very ill able to reſiſt the at- 
tacks of à regular battery from cannon ; and 
they only continued to enjoy an ancient reputa- 
tion for ſtrength,” which t pl were very ill able 
to maintain. Coligny, the French general, had 
remarked to the duke of Guiſe, that as the town 
of Calais was ſurrounded by marſhes, which 
during winter were impaſſable, except over a 
a dyke guarded by two'caſtles, St. Agatha and 
Newnam Bridge, the Engliſh were of late ac- 
cuſtomed, to xd expenſe, to difmiſs a great 
part of the garriſon at the approach of winter, 
and recall them in ſpring. Ihe duke of Guiſe 
upon this made a ſudden and unexpected march 


towards Calais, and aſſaulted the caſtle of St. 


Agatha with three thouſand arquebuſiers. The 


\ garriſon were ſoon ** to retreat to their other 


caſtle of Newnam ridge, and ſhortly after 
compelled to quit that poſt, and to take ſhelter 
in the city. Mean while a ſmall fleet was ſent 
to block up the entrance of the harbour; and 
thus Calais was inveſted by land and ſea. The 
governor, lord Wentworth, made a brave de- 
Sage ; but his garriſon being very weak, they 


were unable to reſiſt an aſſault given by the 


oy 
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On the night following, Wentworth attempt. 
ed to recover this poſt; but having loſt two 
hundred men in the attack, he was obliged to 
capitulate; ſo that, in leſs. than eight days, the 
duke of Guiſe recovered a city that had been in 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh ſince the time of Ed- 
ward the Third, and which he had ſpent eleven 
months in beſieging. This loſs filled the whole 
kingdom with murmurs, and the queen with 
deſpair ; ſhe was heard to ſay; that, when dead, 
the name of Calais would be tound engraven on 
her heart. | 

Theſe complicated evils, a murmuring peo- 
ple, an increaſing hereſy, a diſdainful huſband, 
and an unſucceſsful war, made dreadful depre- 
dations. on Mary's conſtitution, She began to 
appear conſumptive ; and this rendered her mind 
ſtill more moroſe and bigoted. The people 
.now therefore began to turn their thoughts to her 
ſucceſſor; and the princeſs Elizabeth came into 
a greater degree of conſideration than before, 
. During this whole reign, the nation was in con- 
tinual apprehenſions with regard not only to the 
ſucceſſion but the life of this princeſs. The 
violent hatred of the . queen broke out upon 
every occaſion ; while Elizabeth, conſcious of 
her danger, paſſed her time wholly in reading and 
ſtudy, entirely detached from buſineſs. Propo- 
ſals of marriage had been made to her by the 
Swediſh ambaſſador, in his maſter's name; but 
ſne referred him to the queen, who leaving it to 
her own choice, ſhe had the magnanimity to re- 
ſerve herſelf for better fortune. Nor was ſhe 
leſs prudent in concealing her ſentiments of re- 
ligion, and eluding all queſtions relative to that 
dangerous ſubject. She was obnoxious to Mary 


for 
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for two reaſons; as ſhe was next heir to the 
throne, it was feared ſhe might aſpire to it dur- 
ing her ſiſter's life-time ; but it was ſtill more 
reaſonably apprehended that ſnhe would, if ever 
ſhe came to the crown, make an innovation in 
that religion which Mary took ſuch pains to 
eſtabliſh. The biſhops, who had ſhed ſuch a de- 
luge of blood, foreſaw this; and often told 
Mary that her deſtroying meaner. heretics was of 
no advantage to the ſtate, while the body of the 
tree was ſuffered to remain. Mary faw and ac- 
knowledged the cogency of their arguments, 
confined her ſiſter with proper guards, and only 
waited for ſome freſh, inſurrection, or ſome fa- 
vourable pretext, to deſtroy her. Her own death 
prevented the perpetration of her meditated 
cruelty. S e e 

Mary had been long in a very declining ſtate 
of health; and having miſtaken her dropſy for 
a pregnancy, ſhe made uſe of an improper regi - 
men, which had increaſed the diſorder. Eve 
reflection now tormented her. The . 
neſs of being hated by her ſuBjetts, the proſpect 
of Elizabeth's ſucceſſion, whom ſhe hated, and, 
above all, her anxiety for the loſs of her huſ- 
band, who never intended to return; all theſe 


_ upon her mind, and threw her into.a 
i 


ngering fever, of which ſhe died, after a ſhort 
and unfortunate reign of five years, four months, 
and eleven days, in the forty-third year of her age. 
Cardinal Pole, whoſe gentleneſs in power we 
have. often had occaſion to mention, ſurvived 
her but one day. She was buried in Henry the 
Seventh's chapel, according to the rites of the 
church of Rome. . 
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Wert we to adopt the maxim of the 1 
tholics, that evil may be done for the produc- 
tion of good, one might ſay that the perſecutions 
in Mary's reign were permitted only to bring 
the kingdom more generally over to the pro- 
teſtant religion. Nothing could preach fo effec- 
tually againſt the cruelty and vices of the monks, 5 
as the actions of the monks themſelves. Wher- 
ever heretics were to be burnt, the monks were 
always preſent, rejoicing at the flames, inſulting 
the. fallen, and frequently the firſt to thruſt the 
flaming brand againſt the faces of the ſufferers. 
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The Engliſh were effeCtually converted, by ſuch 
ſights as theſe, from their ancient ſuperſtitions. 
To bring the people over to any opinion, it is 
only neceſſary to perſecute inſtead of attempting 
to convince. The people had formerly been 
compelled to embrace the proteſtant religion, 
and their fears induced them to conform; but 
now almoſt the whole nation were proteſtants 
from inclination. | 

Nothing, therefore, could exceed the joy that 
was diffuſed, among the people upon the ac- 
ceſſion of Elizabeth, who now came to the 
throne without any oppoſition. She had been at 
Hatfield, when informed of. her ſiſter's death; 
and haſtening to London, was received by the 


multitude with univerſal acclamations. Eliza- 


beth had her education in that beſt ſchool, the 
ſchool of adverſity; and ſhe had made the pro- 
per uſe of her confinement. r fe nt the 
enjoyment of pleaſures abroad, the ſought for 
knowledge at home ; ſhe cultivated her under- 
ſtanding, learned the languages and ſciences ; 
but of all the arts which ſhe acquired, that of 
concealing her opinions, of checking her inclina- 
tions,. of diſpleating none, and of learning to 
reign, were the molt beneficial to her. 

This virgin monarch, as ſome hiſtorians have 
called her, upon entering the Tower according 
to cuſtom, could not refrain from remarking on 
the difference of her preſent and her former for- 
tune, when the was ſent there as a priſoner, and 
from whence ſhe had ſo narrowly eſcaped. She 
had alſo been ſcarce proclaimed queen, when 
Philip, who had been married to Mary, but 
who ever teſtified a partiality in favour of Eli- 
zabeth, ordered his ambaſſador in London, oy 

a duke 
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duke of Feria, to make her propoſals: of mar- 
riage from his maſter. What political motives 
Elizabeth might have againſt this marriage, are 
not mentioned ; but certain it is, that ſhe neither 
liked the perſon nor: the religion of her admirer. 
She was willing at once to enjoy the pleaſures of 
independence, and the vanity of numerous ſoli- 
citations. But while theſe were her views, ſhe 
returned him a very obliging though evaſive 
anſwer ; and he ſtill retained ſuch hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs, that he ſent a meſſenger to Rome, with 
orders to ſolicit the diſpenſation. 

Elizabeth had, from the beginning, reſolved 
upon reforming the church, even while ſhe was 
held in the conſtraints of a priſon ; and now, 
upon coming to the crown, ſhe immediately ſet 
about it. But not to alarm the partiſans of the 
catholic religion all at once, ſhe retained eleven 
of her fiſter's council ; and, in order to balance 
their authority, added eight more, who were 
known to be affectiònate to the proteſtant reli- 
gion. Her particular adviſer, however, was ſir 
William Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate, a man more 
earneſtly employed in the buſineſs than the ſpe- 
culations of the times; and whoſe temper it was 
to wiſh for any religion that he thought would 
contribute to the welfare of the ſtate: By his 
advice, therefore, ſhe immediately recalled all 


exiles, and gave liberty to all priſoners who were 


confined: on account of religion. She next pub- 
liſhed a proclamation, by which ſhe: forbade all 
preaching without a ſpecial licence. She alſo 
ſuſpended the laws ſo far as to have a great part 
of the ſervice to be read in Engliſh, and forbade 


the hoſt to be any more elevated in her preſence. A D. r555- 


A parliament ſoon after completed what the 
| pre- 
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rerogative had begun; act after act was paſſed 
= — af the — ; and in a Eagle 
ſeſhon the form of religion was eftabliſhed as we 
at preſent have the happineſs to enjoy it. 

The oppoſition which was made to theſe re- 
ligious eſtabliſhments was furious, but feeble, 


A conference of nine doctors on each fide was 


22 and agreed to, in preſence of the lord- 
eeper Bacon. They were to diſpute publicly 
upon either ſide of the queſtion; and it was re- 
ſolved that the people ſhould hold to that which 
came off with the victory. Diſputations of this 
kind never carry conviction to either party; ſo 
much is to be ſaid, and ſo wide is the field that 
both ſides have to range in, that the ſtrength of 
both is exhauſted before the engagement may be 
23 ſaid to begin. The conference there- 
ore came to nothing; the catholics declared that 
it was not in their power to diſpute a ſecond time 
upon topics on which they had gained a former 
victory; while the proteſtants, on the other ſide, 
aſcribed their caution to their fears. Of nine 


thouſand four hundred beneficed clergymen, 


which was the number of thoſe in the kingdom, 
only fourteen biſhops, twelve archdeacons, fifteen 
heads of colleges, and about eighty of the paro- 
chial clergy, choſe to quit their preferments 
rather than give up their religion. Thus Eng- 
land was ſeen to change its belief in religion four 
times fince the beginning of the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. © Strange, ſays a foreign writer, 
that a people ſo reſolute ſhould be guilty of fo 
much mconſtancy ; that the ſame people who 
this day aſſiſted at the execution of heretics, 


- ſhould, the next, not only think them guiltleſs, 


but conform to their ſyſtems of thinking.” 
=. | Eliza- 
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Elizabeth was now fixed upon a proteſtant 
throne, and had conſequently all the catholic 
powers of Europe her open or ſecret enemies. 
France, Scotland, the pope, and even Spain itſelf, 
began to think of combining againſt her. Her 
ſubjects of Ireland were concealed enemies; and 
the catholic party in England, though profeſſing 
obedience, were yet ready to take the advantage 
of her ſlighteſt misfortunes. Theſe were the 
dangers ſhe had to fear; nor had ſhe formed 
a fingle alliance to aſſiſt her, nor poſſeſſed any 
foreign friends that ſhe could ſafely rely on. In 
this iruation ſhe could hope for no other reſource 
but what proceeded from the affection of her own 
ſubjects, her own infight into her affairs, and the 
wiſdom of her adminiſtration. From the begin- 
ning of her reign, ſhe ſeemed to aim at two v 
difficult attainments; to make herſelf loved by 
her fubje&s, and feared by her courtiers. She 
reſolved to be frugal of her treaſury, and ftill 
more ſparing in her rewards to fayourites. This at 
once kept the people in good humour, and the 
great too poor to ſhake off their dependence. 
She alſo ſhowed that ſhe knew how to diſtribute 
both rewards and puniſhments with impartiality ; 
thatſhe knew when toſooth, and when to upbraid ; 
that ſhe could difſemble ſubmiſſion, but preſerve 
her prerogatives. - In ſhort, the ſeemed to have 
ſtudied the people ſhe was born to govern, and 
even ſhowed that ſhe knew when to flatter their 
foibles to ſecure their affections. 

Her chief miniſter was Robert Dudley, ſon 
to the late duke of Northumberland, whom ſhe 
ſeemed to regard from capricious motives, as he 
was poſſeſſed neither of abilities nor virtue. But 
to make. amends, the two favourites next in 


power 
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power were Bacon and Cecil, men of great ca- 
pacity and infinite application ; they regulated 
the finances, and directed the political meaſures 
with foreign courts, that were afterwards follow- 
ed with ſo much ſucceſs. : 

A ſtate of permanent felicity is not to be ex- 
. here; and Mary Stuart, ee called 

ary queen of Scots, was the firſt perſon that 
excited the fears or the reſentment of Elizabeth. 
We have already mentioned, that Henry the 
Seventh married his eldeſt daughter, Margaret, 
to James, king of Scotland, who dying, left 
no iſſue that came to maturity, except Mary, 
afterwards ſurnamed Queen of Scots. At a very 
early age, this princeſs, being poſſeſſed of every 
accompliſhment of perſon and mind, was mar- 
ried to Francis, the dauphin of France, who 
dying, left her a widow at the age of nineteen. 
As Elizabeth had been declared illegitimate by 
Henry the Eighth, Francis, in right of his wife, 
began to aſſume the title of king of England; 
nor did the queen of Scots, his conſort, ſeem to 
decline ſharing in this empty appellation. But 
though nothing could have been more unjuſt 
than ſuch a claim, or more unlikely to ſucceed, 
Elizabeth, knowing that ſuch pretenſions might 
produce troubles in England, ſent an ambaſſador 
to France, complaining of the behaviour of that 
court in this inſtance. Francis, however, was 
not upon ſuch good terms with Elizabeth as to 
forego any claims that would diſtreſs her; and 
her ambaſſador was ſent home without ſatisfac- 
tion. Upon the death of Francis, Mary, the 
widow, ſtill ſeemed diſpoſed to keep up the title; 
but finding herſelf expoſed to the perſecutions 
of the dowager queen, who now began to take 
the 
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the lead in France, ſhe determined to return 
home to Scotland, and demanded a ſafe paſſage 
from Elizabeth thraugh England. But it was 


back a very haughty anſwer to Mary's requeſt. 
From bene a — red perſonal enmity began 
to ail between theſe rival queens, which 
fabbiſted for many years after, until at laſt the 
ſuperior fortune of Elizabeth prevailed. - 

As the tranſaRtions of this unfortunate queen 
make a diſtinguiſhed part in Elizabeth's hiſtory, 
it will be neceſſary to give them greater room 
than I have hitherto given to the occurrences 
of Scotland. The reformation in England hav- 
ing taken place, in Scotland alſo that work was 
begun, but with circumſtances of greater ani- 
moſity againſt their ancient ſuperſtigons. The 
mutual reſentment which either in that 
kingdom bore to each other knew no bounds ; 
and a civil war was likely to end the diſpute. 
It was in this divided ſtate of the people that 
Elizabeth, by giving encouragement to the re- 
formers, gained their affections from their na- 
tural queen, who was a catholic, and who con- 
ſequently favoured thoſe of that perſuaſion. 
Thus religion at laſt effected a ſincere friendſhip 
between the Englith and Scots, which neither 
treaties nor marriages, nor the vicinity of fitua- 
tion, was able to produce. The reformers, to 
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and defender, and Mary as their perſecutor and 
enemy. . 

It was in this ſituation of things that Mary 
returned from France to reign at home in 
Scotland, entirely attached to the cuſtoms and 
manners of the people ſhe left; and conſequent- 
Vor. II. 8 ly 


* 


now Elizabeth's turn to refuſe; and ſhe ſent 


a man, conſidered Elizabeth as their patroneſs 
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ly very averſe to the gloomy ſeverity which her 
ed, and which they 
fancied made a proper ingredient in religion. 
A difference in religion between the ſovereign 
and the people is ever productive of bad effects; 
ſince it is apt to produce contempt on the one 
ſide, and jealouſy on the other. Mary could not 
avoid regarding the ſour manners of the reform- 
ed clergy, who now bore ſway among the people, 
with a mixture of ridicule and hatred ; while 
they, on the other hand, \could not look tamely 
on the gaieties and levities which ihe introduced 
among them, without abhorrence and reſentment. 
The jealouſy thus excited, began every day to 
grow ſtronger ; the clergy waited only for ſome 
indiſcretion in the queen, to fly out into open op- 
poſition; and her indiſcretion but too ſoon gave 
them ſufficient opportunity. Is 
After two years had been ſpent in altercation 
and reproach between Mary and her ſubjetts, 
it was reſolved upon at laſt by her council, 
that ſhe ſhould look out for ſome alliance, by 
which ſhe might be ſheltered and protected a- 
ainſt the inſolence and miſguided zeal of her 


A.D. WW inſtructors. After ſome deliberation, 


the lord Darnley, ſon to the earl of Lennox, was 
the perſon in whom their opinions and wiſhes 
centred. He had been born and educated in 
England, was now in his twentieth year, was 
couſin- german to the queen; and, what perhaps 
ſhe might admire ſtill more, he was extremely 
tall. Elizabeth was ſecretly no way averſe to 
this marriage, as it freed her from the dread of 
a foreign alliance; but when informed that it 
was actually concluded and conſummated, the 


| pretended to teſtify the utmoſt diſpleaſure ; ſhe 


menaced, 
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menaced, complained, proteſted; ſeized all the 
earl of Lennox's Engliſh eſtate; and threw the 
counteſs and her ſecond ſon into the Tower. 
This duplicity of conduct was common enough 
with Elizabeth; and, on the preſent occaſion, 
it ſerved her as a pretext for refuſing Mary's 
title to the ſucceſſion of England, which that 
princeſs had frequently urged, but in vain. 

But, notwithſtanding Elizabeth's complaints 
and reſentment, Mary was reſolved to indulge 
her own inclinations ; and, ſtruck with the beau- 
ty of Darnley's figure, the match was driven for- 
ward with all expedition. Some of the firſt 
weeks of their connection ſeemed to promiſe a 
happy union for the reſt of their lives. How- 
ever, it was not without ſome oppoſition from 
the reformers that this marriage was completed. 
It was agitated, whether the queen could marry 
without the conſent of the people? Some lords 
roſe up in arms to prevent it; but being pur- 
ſued by a ſuperior force, they found themſelves 


obliged to abandon their country, and take re- 


fuge in England. Thus far all was favourable 
to Mary ; and thus far ſhe kept within the 
bounds of ſtrict virtue. Her enemies were ba- 
niſhed, her rival over-ruled, and ſhe herſelf 
married to the man ſhe loved. | | 
While Mary had been dazzled by the pleaſ- 
ing exterior of her new lover, ſhe had entirely 
forgot to look to the accompliſhments of his 
mind. Darnley was but a weak and ignorant 


man; violent, yet variable in his enterpriſes; 


inſolent, yet credulous, and eaſily governed by 
flatterers; devoid of all gratitude, becauſe he 
thought no favours equal to his merit ; and be- 
ing. addicted to low pleaſures, he was equally 
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incapable of all true ſentiments of love and 
tenderneſs, Mary, in the firſt effuſions of her 
fondneſs, had taken a pleaſure in exalting him 
beyond meaſure ; but having leiſure afterwards 
to remark his weakneſs and his vices, ſhe began 
to convert her admiration into diſguſt ; and 
Darnley, enraged at her increaſing coldneſs, 
pointed his vengeance againſt every perſon he 
eſteemed the cauſe of this change in her ſenti- 
ments and behaviour. | 

There was then in the court one David Riz- 
zio, the ſon of a muſician at Turin, himſelf a 
muſician, who finding it difficult to ſubſiſt by 
his art in his own country, had followed the 
ambaſſador from that court into Seotland. As 


he underſtood muſic to perfection, and ſung a 


good baſs, he was introduced into the queen's 


concert, who was fo taken with him, that ſhe 


deſired the ambaſſador, upon his departure, to 
leave Rizzio behind. The excellence of his 
voice ſoon procured him greater familiarities ; 
and, although he was no means handſome, but 
rather ugly, the queen ſeemed to place peculiar 
confidence in him, and ever kept him next her 
perſon. Her yy for French diſpatches hav- 
ing ſome time after fallen under her diſpleaſure, 
ſhe promoted Rizzio to that office, who being 
threwd, ſenſible, and aſpiring beyond his rank, 
ſoon after began to entertain hopes of being 
promoted to the important office of chancellor 
of the kingdom. He was conſulted on all oc- 
caſions ; no favours could be obtained but by 
his interceſſion ; and all ſuitors were firſt obliged 
to gain Rizzio to their intereſts, by preſents, 
or by flattery. It was eaſy to prevail upon 3 
man of Darnley's jealous uxorious temper, that 

| Rizzio 


* 
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Rizzio was the perſon who had eſtranged the 
queen's affections from him; and a ſurmiſe 
once conceived became to him a certainty. He 
ſoon, therefore, conſulted. with ſome lords of his 
party, ſtung as he was with envy, rage, and re- 
ſentment ; and they not only fanned the confla- 
tion in his mind, but offered their aſſiſtance 

to diſpatch Rizzio, George Douglas, natural 
brother. to the counteſs of Lennox, the lords 
Ruthven and Lindſey, ſettled the circumſtances 
of this poor creature's aſſaſſination among them, 
and determined that, as a puniſhment for the 
queen's indiſcretions, the murder ſhould be com- 
mitted in her preſence. Mary was at this time 
in the ſixth month of her pregnancy, and was 
then ſupping in private, at table with the coun- 
teſs of Argyle, her natural ſiſter, ſome other ſer- 
vants, and her favourite Rizzio. Lord Darn- 
ley led the way into the apartment by a private 
ſtair - caſe, and ſtood for hoy time leaning- at 
the back of Mary's chair. His fierce looks and 
unexpected intruſion greatly alarmed the queen, 
who nevertheleſs kept filence, not daring to call 
out. A little after, lord Ruthven, r Dou- 
glas, and the other conſpirators, ruſhed in, all 
armed, and ſhowing in their looks the brutality 
of their intentions. The queen could no longer 
reſtrain her terrors, but demanded the reaſon of 
this bold intrufion. Ruthven made her no an- 
ſwer; but ordered Rizzio to quit a place of 
which he was unworthy. Rizzio now ſaw that 
he was the obje& of their vengeance; and, 
trembling with apprehenſion, took hold of the 
ueen's robes to put himſelf under her protec- 
tion, who, on her part, ſtrove to interpoſe be- 
tween the aſſaſſins and him. Douglas, in the 
| 83 mean 
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mean time, had reached the unfortunate Riz- 


zio; and ſnatching a dagger from the King's 
fide, while the queen filled the room with her 
cries, plunged it in her preſence into Rizzio's 
bofom, who, ſcreaming with fear and agony, 
was torn from Mary by the other conſpirators, 
and dragged into the ante-chamber, where he 
was diſpatched with fifty-fix wounds. The un- 
happy princeſs continued her lamentations; but 
being informed of his fate, at once dried her 
tears, and ſaid ſhe would weep no more, for ſhe 
would now think of revenge. The inſult indeed 
upon her perſon and honour, and the danger to 
which her life was expoſed on account of her 
pregnancy, were injuries ſo atrocious and ſo 
complicated, that they fcarce left room for 
pardon. | 

Ibis act of violence was only to be puniſhed 
by temporiſing; ſhe pretended to forgive ſo 
great a crime; and exerted the force of ber na- 
tural allurements ſo powerfully, that her huſband 
fubmitted implicitly to her will. He ſoon gave 
up his accomplices to her reſentment, and retir- 
ed with her to Dunbar, while ſhe, having col- 
tected an army which the conſpirators had no 


Power to reſiſt, advanced to Edinburgh, and 


obliged them to fly into England, where they 


lived in great poverty and diſtrefs. They made 


application, however, to the ear} of Bothwell, a 
new fayourite of Mary's; and that nobleman, 
deſirous to ſtrengthen his party by the acceſſion 
of their intereſt, was able to pacify her reſent- 


ment, and he ſoon after procured them liberty 


to return home- ; 

The vengeance of the queen was implacable 
to her huſband alone; his perſon was be- 
fore diſagreeable to her; and having perſuaded 
him 


him to give up his accomplices, ſhe treated him 
with merited diſdain and indignatien. But it 
were well for her character and happineſs had 
ſhe reſted only in deſpiſing: — ſue ſecretly reſolv- 
ed on a ſeverer revenge. The earl Bothwell, 
who was now ͤ become her favourite, was of a 
conſiderable family in Scotland; and though not 
diſtinguiſhed by any talents, civil or military, 
yet he made ſome noiſe in the diſſenſions of the 
ſtate, aud was an oppoſer of the reformation. 


He was a man of profligate manners, had in- 


volved his fortune in great debts, and had re- 


duced himſelf to beggary by his profuſion. This 


nobleman, notwithſtanding, had ingratiated him- 
ſelf ſo far with the queen, that all her meaſures 
were entirely directed by his advice and autho- 
rity. Reports were even ſpread of more parti, 
cular intimacies; and theſe gave ſuch uneaſineſs 
to Darnley, that he left the court, and retired to 
Glaſgow, to be no longer a ſpectator of her ex- 
ceſſes. But this was not what the queen aimed 
at; ſhe was determined upon more ample p:niſh- 
ment. Shortly after, all thoſe who withed well 
to her character, or repoſe to their country, were 
extremely pleaſed, and ſomewhat ſurpriſed, to 
hear that her tenderneſs for her huſband was re- 
vived, and that ſhe had taken a journey to viſit 
him during his fickneſs there. arnley was ſa 
far allured by her behaviour on this occaſion, 
that he reſolved to part with her no more ; he 
put himſelf under her protection, and ſoon after 
attended her to Edinburgh, which it was thought 
would be a place more favourable to his declining 
health. She lived in the palace of Holyrood- 
houſe; but as the ſituation of that place was 
low, and the concourſe of perſons about the 

84 court 
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court neceſſarily attended with noiſe, which 


might diſturb him in his preſent infirm ſtate, 
ſhe fitted up an apartment for him in a ſolit 
houſe at ſome diſtance, called the Kirk of Fiel 


Mary there gave him marks of kindneſs and at- 


tachment; ſhe converſed cordially with him, 
and the lay ſome nights in a room under him. 
It was on the ninth of February that ſhe told 


| him ſhe would paſs that night in the palace, be- 


cauſe the marriage of one of her ſervants was to 
be there celebrated in her preſence. But dread- 


ful conſequences enſued. About two o'clock in 


the morning the whole city was much alarmed at 
hearing a great noiſe ; the houſe in which Darn- 
ley lay was blown up with | ap His dead 
body was found at ſome diſtance in a neighbour 


ing field, but without any marks of violence or 


contuſion. No doubt could be entertained but 
that Darnley was murdered ; and the general 
ſuſpicion fell upon Bothwell as the perpetrator, 
All orders — the ſtate, and the whole body of 
the people, began to demand juſtice on the ſup- 
poſed murderer ; the queen herſelf was not en- 
tirely exempt from the general ſuſpicion z and 


papers were privately ſtuck up every where, ac- 


cuſing her of being an accomplice. Mary, more 
ſolicitous to puniſh athers thah defend. herſelf, 
offered rewards for the diſcovery of thoſe who 
had ſpread ſuch reports; but no rewards were 


offered for the diſcovery of the murderers. One 


indiſcretion led on to another; Bothwell, though 
accuſed of being ſtained with her huſband's blood, 
though univerſally odious to the people, had the 
confidence, while Mary was on her way to Stir- 
ling on a*viſfit to her ſon, to ſeize her at the 
head of a body of eight hundred horſe, and to 
carry 


W 


ELIZABETH 


carry her to Dunbar, where he forced her to 
Vield to his purpoſes. It was then thought by 
the people that the meaſure of his crimes was 
complete ; and that he who was dry to kill 
the queen's huſband, and to have offered violence 


were aſtoniſhed upon finding, inſtead of diſgrace, 
that Bothwell was taken into more than * © Bt 
favour; and, to crowa all, that he was married tq 
the queen, having divorced his own wite to pro- 
cure this union. | 
This was a fatal alliance to Mary; and the 
people were now wound up by the complication 
of her guilt, to pay very little deference to her 
authority, The proteſtant teachers, who had 
great power, had long borne great animoſity to- 
wards her; the opinion of her guilt was by that 
means more widely diffuſed, and made the bee 
impreſſion. The principal nobility met at Stir- 
ling; and an aſſociation was ſoon formed for 
23 the young prince, and puniſhing the 
ing's murderers. Lord Hume was the firſt in 
arms; and leading a body of eight hundred horſe, 
ſuddenly environed the queen and Bothwell, in 
the caſtle of Borthwick. They found means, 
however, to make their eſcape ; and Bothwell, 
at the head of a few forces, meeting the aſſocia- 
tors within about fix miles of Edinburgh, was 
obliged to capitulate, while Mary was conducted 
by the prevailing party into Edinburgh, amidſt 
the inſults and reproaches of the populace. From 
thence ſhe was ſent a priſoner to the caſtle of 
Lochlevin, ſituated in a lake of that name, 
where ſhe ſuffered all the ſeverities of an unkind 
keeper, and an upbraiding conſcience, with a 
eeling heart. Bothwell was more „ vi 
ea, 


to her perſon, could expect no mercy ; but they 
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fed, during the conference, unattended, to Dun- 
bar, where fitting out a few. ſmall ſhips, he fub. 
ſiſted among the Orkneys for ſome time by piracy. 


fort 
pros 


Being purſued thither, and his domeſtics taken, jug 
who made a full difcovery of his crimes, he eſ- — 
caped himſelf in an open boat to Denmark, where prot 
he was thrown into prifon, loſt his ſenſes, and wha 


died miſerably about ten years afterwards. in el 
In this ſituation, Mary was not entirely with. BW - 
out protection and friends. Queen Elizabeth, 


who now ſaw her rival entirely humbled, began 1 85 
to relent; ſhe was ſeen to reflect on the precari- being 
ous ſtate of royal grandeur, and the danger of peop 
encouraging rebellious ſubjects; ſhe therefore Sw 
ſent fir Nicholas 'Throgmorton as her ambaſſador of th 
to Scotland, to interpoſe in her behalf ; but the favor 
aſſociated lords thought proper to deny him, fence 
after ſeveral affected delays, all acceſs to Mary's head 
perſon. However, though he could not confer Th, 
with her, he procured her the beſt terms with regen 
the rebellious lords that he could; which were, and's 
that ſhe ſhould refign the crown in favour of her queen 
ſon, who was as yet a minor; that ſhe ſhould her. 
appoint the earl of Murray, who had from the Glaſg 
beginning teſtified a hatred to lord Darnley, as vour; 
regent of the kingdom ; and, as he was then in clemer 
France, that ſhe ſhould appoint a council till his ruined 
arrival. Mary could not think of reſigning all with g 
power, without a plentiful effuſion of tears; but attend 
at lait ſigned what was brought to her, even with- hoped 
out inſpection. In conſequence of this forced re- upon 
ſignation, the young prince was proclatmed king, vour. 
under the title cf James the Sixth. The queen Wit! 
bad now no hopes but from the kindneſs of the ing boz 
ear] of Murray; but even here ſhe was diſappoint- orkir 
ed; the earl, upon his return, inſtead ot com- 


mM iſtant 
forting ll | 
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forting her, as ſhe expected, loaded her with re» 
proaches, which reduced her almoſt to deſpair. 
The calamities of the great, even though 
juſtly deſerved, feldom fail of creating pity, and 
procuring friends. Mary, by her charms and 
promiſes, had engaged' a young gentleman, 
whoſe name was George Douglas, to aſſiſt her 
in eſcaping from the place where ſhe was con- 
fined: — this he effected, by conveying her in 
diſguiſe in a ſmall boat, rowed by himſelf, aſhore. 
It was now that the news of her enlargement 
being ſpread abroad, all the loyalty of the 
people ſeemed to revive once more. As Both- 
well was no longer affociated in her cauſe, many 
of the nobility, who expected to ſucceed him in 
favour, ſigned a bond of affociation for her de- 
fence; and in a few days ſhe ſaw herſelf at the 
head of fix thouſand men. | | 
The earl of Murray, who had been declared 
regent, was not flow in aſſembling his forces; 
and although his army was inferior to that of the 
queen of Scots, he boldly took: the field againſt 
her. A battle was fought at Langlide, near 
Glaſgow, which was entirely deciſive in his fa- 
vour; and he ſeemed to merit victory by his 
clemency after the action. Mary, now totally , p. 2568. 
ruined, fled ſouthwards from the field of battle 
with | precipitation; and came with a few 
attendants to the borders of England, where ſhe 
hoped for protection from Elizabeth, who had 
upon ſome recent occaſions declared in her fa- 
your. | | 
With theſe hopes ſhe embarked on board a fiſh- 
Ing boat in Galloway, and landed the ſame day at 
= orkington in Cumberland, about thirty miles 
iſttant from Carliſle, whence ſhe immediately 
i 1 diſpatched 
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iſpatched a meſſenger to London, craving pro- 
— romp and. deſiring liberty to. viſit the queen. 
Elizabeth being informed of her misfortunes and 
retreat, deliberated for ſome time upon the pro- 
per methods of proceeding, and reſolved at laſt 
to act in a friendly yet cautious manner. She 
immediately ſent orders to lady Scrope, ſiſter to 
the duke of Norfolk, a lady who lived in that 
neighbourhood, to attend on the queen of Scots; 
Ke. ſoon after diſpatched lord Scrope himſelf, 


and fir Francis Knolles, to pay her all poſlible 


reſpect. Notwithſtanding theſe marks of diſtinc - 


tion, the queen refuſed to admit Mary into her 
We ki ſhe had cleared her charatter 
from the many foul aſperſions that it was ſtained 
with. It might, perhaps, have been Elizabeth's 
duty to protect and not to examine her royal 
fugitive. However, ſhe acted entirely under 
the direction of her council, who obſerved, that 
if the crimes of the Scottiſh princeſs were really 
ſo great as they were repreſented, the treating 
her with friendſhip would but give them a fſanc- 
tion ; if ſhe was found guiltleſs upon trial, every 
enterpriſe, which friendſhip ſhould inſpire in 
her defence, would be conſidered as laudable 
and glorious. b 

ary was now, though reluctantly, obliged 
to admit her ancient rival as an umpire in her 
cauſe; and the accuſation was readily undertaken 
by Murray the regent, who expected to remove 
ſo powerful an aſſiſtant as Elizabeth, by the 
atrociouſneſs * Mary's offences. 


duct of a-foreign queen, was managed at York; 


three commiſſioners being appointed by Eliza- 
beth, nine by the queen of Scots, and five by — 
4 + regent, 


This extraor- 
dinary conference, which deliberated on the con- 
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regent, in which he himſelf was included. Theſe 
conferences were carried on for ſome time at the 
lace firſt appointed; but after a while Eliza- 
th, either unwilling to decide, as ſhe would 
thus give up the power ſhe was now poſſeſſed of, 
or perhaps deſirous of throwing all light poſſible 
upon Mary's conduct, ordered the commiſſioners 
to continue their conferences at Hampton-court, 
where they were ſpun out by affected delays. 
Whatever might have been the cauſe of protract- 
ing this conference in the beginning, is not 
known; but many of the proofs of Mary's guilt, 
which were ſuppreſſed at Lork, made their ap- 
pearance before the board at Hampton-court. 


. rr ou 


nets written in Mary's own hand to Bothwell, in 
which ſhe diſcovers her knowledge of Darnley's 
intended murder, and her contrivance to marry 
Bothwell, by pretending a forced compliance. 
Theſe papers, it muſt be owned, are not free 
themſelves from ſuſpicion of being a forgery; yet 
the reaſons for their authenticit 3 to prevail. 
However this be, the proofs of Mary's guilt ap- 


gage her advocates to give anſwers to them; but 
they, contrary to expeCtation, refuſed, alleg- 
ing, that as Mary was a ſovereign princeſs, ſhe 
could not be ſubject to any tribunal ; not conſi- 
dering that the aim of this conference was not 
puniſhment, but reconciliation ; that it was not 
to try Mary in order to inflict penalties, but to 
raw whether ſhe was worthy of Elizabeth's 
Wi riendihip and protection. Inſtead of attempting 
9 juſtify her conduct, the queen of Scots la- 


1ew with Elizabeth, conſcious that her inſinua- 
6 tions, 


Among other proofs, were many letters and ſon- 


pearing ſtronger, it was thought proper to en- 


oured nothing ſo much as to obtain an inter- 
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tions, arts, and addreſs, of all which ſhe was a 


Pee miſtreſs, would be ſufficient to perſuade 
er royal ſiſter, and ſtand in place of innocence, 
But as ſhe ſtill perſiſted in a reſolution to make 
no defence, this demand was finally refuſed her. 

She ſtill, however, perſiſted in demanding 
Elizabeth's protection; ſhe deſired that either 
ſhe ſhould be aſſiſted in her endeavours to re- 
cover her authority, or that liberty ſhould be 
given her for N p40 France, there to make 
trial of the friendſhip of other princes. But 
Elizabeth, ſenſible of the danger which attended 
either of theſe propoſals, was ſecretly reſolved to 
detain her in captivity ; and ſhe was accordingly 
ſent to Tutbury caſtle, in the county of Stafford, 
where ſhe was put under the cuſtody of the earl 
of Shrewſbury ; there ſhe gave her royal priſoner 
hopes of one day coming into favour ; and that, 
unleſs her own obſtinacy prevented, an accom- 
modation might at laſt take place. | 

But this unhappy woman was fated to nothing 
but misfortunes; and thoſe hopes of accommo- 
dation which ſhe had been given to expect, were 
ſtill put off by ſome ſiniſter accident. The fac- 
tions of her own ſubjects in Scotland tended not 
a little to alarm the jealouſy of Elizabeth, and in- 
creaſe the rigours of Mary's confinement. The re- 
gent of Scotland, who had been long her inveterate 
enemy, en y be aſſaſſinated, in revenge of 
a private injury, by a gentleman of the name of 
Hamilton, upon his death the kingdom relapſed 
into its former anarchy. Mary's party once more 
aſſembled together, and became maſters of Edin- 
burgh. They even ventured towards the bor- 
ders of England, where they committed ſame 
diſorders, which called upon the vigilance of 
| | Elizabeth 


Elizabeth to ſuppreſs. She quickly ſent an army 
commanded by the earl of Suſſex, who entering 
Scotland, ſeverely chaſtiſed all the partiſans of the 
captive queen, under a pretence that they had 
offended his miſtreſs by harbouring Engliſh re- 
bels. 
But the deſigns and arts of Elizabeth did not 
reſt here: while ſhe kept up the moſt friendly 
correſpondence with Mary, and the moſt warm 
roteſtations of ſincerity paſſed between them, 
ſhe was far from either aſſiſting her cauſe, or yet 
from rendering it deſperate. It was her intereſt 
to keep the ions in Scotland ſtill alive, to 
weaken the power of that reſtleſs and trouble- 
ſome nation! for this purpoſe ſhe weakened the 
party of the queen, that had now promiſed to pre- 
vail, by tedious negotiations; and in the mean 
time procured the earl of Lennox to be * 
ed regent, in the room of Murray, who was 
ſlain. | | 
This attempt, which promiſed to be favour- 
able to Mary, proved thus unſucceſsful, as well 
as another, which was concerted near the place 
of her captivity. The duke of Norfolk was the 
only peer who enjoyed that higheſt title of nobi- 
lity in England ; and the qualities of his mind 
—— 
affable, and generous, he had acquired the af- 
fections of the people; and yet from his mode- 
ration, he had never alarmed the jealouſy of the 
ſovereign. He was at this time a widower; and 
being of a ſuitable age to eſpouſe the queen of 
Scots, her own —— as well as his inter- 
eſts, made him deſirous of the match. But the 
obtaining Elizabeth's conſent, previous to their 
nuptials, was conſidered as a circumſtance eſſen- 
tial 
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tial to his aims. But while this nobleman made 
almoſt all the nobility of England confidants to 
his paſſion, he never had the prudence, or the 
courage, to open his full intentions to the queen 
herſelf. On the contrary, in order to ſuppreſs 
the ſurmiſes that were currently reported, he 
ſpoke contemptuoufly of Mary to Elizabeth; 
affirmed that his eſtates in England were of more 
value than the revenue of the whole kingdom ; 
and declared, that when he amuſed himfelf*in 
his own tennis-court at Norwich, he was a more 
magnificent prince than a Scottiſh king. This 
duplicity only ſerved to inflame the 5 — ſuſ- 
picions the more ; and finding that the gave his 
rofeſſions no great degree of credit, he retired 
rom the court in diſguſt. Repenting, however, 
ſoon after this meaſure, he was reſolved to re- 
turn, with a view of regaining the queen's good 
aces; but on the way, he was ſtopped by a meſ- 
— from the queen, and ſoon committed to 
the Tower, under the cuſtody of ſir Henry 
Nevil. 

But the duk# of Norfolk was too much be- 
loved by his partiſans in the North, to be con- 
fined without an effort made for his releaſe. The 
earls of Weſtmorland and Northumberland had 
prepared meaſures for a rebellion ; had commu- 


nicated their deſign to Mary and her miniſters ; 


had entered into a correſpondence with the duke 
of Alva, governor of the Low-Countries, and 
had obtained his promife of men and ammuni- 
tion. But the vigilance of Elizabeth's miniſters 
was not to be eluded: orders were immediately 
ſent for their appearance at court; and now the 
inſurgent lords perceiving their ſchemes diſco- 
vered, were obliged to begin their revolt before 
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matters were entirely prepared for its opening. 
They accordingly publithed a manifeſto, in which 
they alleged that no injury was intended againſt 
the queen, to whom they vowed unſhaken alle- 
giance ; but that their ſole aim was to re-eſtabliſh 
the religion of their anceſtors, to remove all 
evil counſellors from about the queen's perſon, 
and to reſtore the duke of Norfolk to his liberty 
and the queen's favour. Their number amounted 
to four thouſand foot, and fixteen hundred horſe; 
and they expected to be joined by all the catho- 
lies in England. But they ſoon found them- 
ſelves miſerably- undeceived ; the queen's con- 
duct had acquired the general good-will of the 
people, and ſhe now perceived that her ſureſt 
ſupport was the juſtice of her actions. The duke 
of Norfolk bimfelf, for whoſe ſake they had re- 
volted, uſed every method that his circumſtances 
would permit, to aſſiſt and ſupport the queen; 
the inſurgents were obliged to retire before her 
forces to Hexham ; and hearing that reinforce- 
ments were upon their match to join'the royal 
army, they found no other expedient but to di- 
ſperſe themſelves without a blow. Northumber- 
land fled into Scotland, and was confined by the 
regent to the caſtle of Lochlevin ; Weſtmorland, 
after attempting to excite the Scots to revolt, was 
obliged to eſcape into Flanders, where he found 
protection. This rebellion was followed by an- 


other, led on by lord Dacres, but with as little 


ſucceſs. Some ſeverities were uſed againſt theſe 
revolters; and it is ſaid that no leſs than eighty 
ſuffered by the hands of the executioner on this 
occaſion. The queen was ſo well pleaſed with 


the duke of Norfolk's behaviour, that ſhe now A. P. 1569. 


releaſed him from the Tower, and allowed him to 
n 1 return 
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not to proceed any farther in his pretenſions to 


brave but undefignmg nobleman. He had not 


| It was concerted by them, that Norfolk fhould 
renew his deſigns upon Mary, to which it was 


nobleman entering into their ſchemes, he, from 
being at firſt only ambitious, now became crjmi- 


while, on the other hand, the duke of Alva pro- 


as he ſhould be ready to begin. This ſcheme 


' Burleigh. It was found out merely by accident; 
for the duke having ſent a ſum of money to lord 


omitted truſting the ſervant with the contents of 
his meſſage ; and he finding, by the weight of 
the bag, that it contained a larger ſum than the 
duke mentioned to him, began to miſtruſt ſome 


letter; to the ſecretary of ſtate. It was by the 
artifices of that great ſtateſman, that the duke's 
. ſervants were brought to make a full confeſſion 


of their maſter's guilt ; and the biſhop of Rob 
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return home, only exaQing a promiſe from him, 


the queen of Scots. 
But the queen's confidence was fatal to this 


been releaſed above a year, when new projects 
were ſet on foot by the enemies of the queen and 
the reformed religion, ſecretly fomented by Ro- 


dolphi, an inſtrument of the court of Rome, and 
the biſhop of Roſs, Mary's miniſter in England. 


probable he was prompted by paſſion; and this 


nal. It was mutually agreed, therefore, that the 
duke ſhould enter into all Mary's intereſts; 


miſed to tranſport. a body of fix- thouſand foot, 
and four theufand horfe, to join Norfolk as ſoon 


was fo ſecretly laid, that it had hitherto entirely 
eſcaped the vigilance of Elizabeth, and that of 
fecretary Cecil, who now bore the title of lord 


Herries, one of Mary's partifans in Scotland, 


plot, and brought the money, with the duke's 


ſoon 
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ſoon after, finding the whole diſcovered, did not 
ſcruplę to confirm their teſtimony. - The duke 
was inſtantly committed to the Tower, and or- 
dereditd prepare for his trial. A jury of twenty- 
five peers unanimouſly paſſed ſentence upon him ; 
and the queen, four months after, reluctantly 
ſigned the warrant for his execution. He died 
with great calmneſs and conſtancy; and though 
he cleared himfelf of any diſloyal intentions 
againſt the . authority, he acknowledged 
the juſtièe of the ſentence by which he ſuffered. 
A few months after, the earl of Northumberland, 
being delivered up by the regent, underwent a 
ſimilar trial and was brought tu the ſcaffold. for 
his rebelſion.- All theſe ineffectual ſtruggles in 
favour of the unfortunate queen of Scots ſeemed 
only to rivet the 8 confinement; and 
ſhe now found relief only in the refources of her 
own mind, which diſtreſs had, contributed to 
ſoften, refine, and improve. From henceforth 


e ſhe continued for ſeveral years a precarious de- 
ly pendent on Elizabeth's ſuſpicions; and only 
of waited for ſome new effort of her adherents, to re- 
* ceive that fate which political and not merciful 


motives ſeemed to prolong. 
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ELIZzZABETEH (Continued.) 


H AVING thus far attended the queen 0 
Scotland, whoſe conduct and misfortunes make 
ſuch a diſtinguiſhed figure in this reign, we nov 
return to ſome tranſaQions, / prior in point d 
time, but of leſs conſideration. 

In.the beginning of this reign, the Hugonots 
or reformed party in France, were obliged t6 
call in the protection of the Engliſh ; and, It 
order to ſecure their confidence, as they wer 
poſſeſſed of the greateſt part of Normandy, the 
offered to put Havre into the queen's hands; i 


proffer which ſhe immediately accepted. 3 | 
wiſeh 
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wiſely conſidered, that, as that port commanded 
the mouth of the river Seine, it was of much 
more importance than Calais; and ſhe could 
thus have the/ French ſtill in her power. Ac- 
cordingly three thouſand Engliſh took poſſeſſion: 
of Havre and Dieppe, under. the command of 
ſir Edward Poinings; but the latter place was 
found ſo little capable of being defended, that it 
was immediately abandoned; and Havre itſelf 
was obliged to capitulate "ſhortly after. Al- 
though the garriſon was reinforced, and was 
found to amount to fix thouſand men, and every 
means was employed for putting the town in a 
poſture of defence agamſt the French army that 
was preparing to-behege it, yet it felt a ſeverer 
enemy within its walls; for the plague had got 
into the town, and committed ſuch havock among 
the ſoldiers, that a hundred were commonly ſeen 
to die of it in one day. The garriſon, bein 
thus diſpirited and diminiſhed to fifteen hundre 
men, finding the French army indefatigable in 
their approaches, were obliged to capitulate ; 
and thus the Engliſh loſt all hopes of ever mak- 
ing another eſtabliſhment in the kingdom of 
France. This misfortune was productive of one 
ſtill more dreadful to the nation; for the Eng- 
lich army carried back the plague with them to 
London, which made ſuch ravages, that twenty 
thouſand perſons died there in one year. 

This, if we except the troubles raiſed upon 
the account of Mary, ſeems to have been the only 
diſaſter that, for above thirteen years, any way A. p. 1363. 
contributed to diſturb the peace of this reign. 
Elizabeth, ever vigilant, active, and reſolute, 
attended to the lighteſt alarms, and repreſſed 
them before they were capable of producing their 
ED T 3 effect. 
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effect. Her frugality kept her independent, and 
her diſſimulation (for ſhe could diflemble} made 
her beloved. The opinion of the royal prero- 
gative was ſuch, that her commands were obeyed 
as ſtatutes; and ſhe took care that her parlia- 
ments ſhould never venture to circumſcribe her 

er. In her ſchemes of government ſhe was 
aſſiſted by lord Burleigh, and fir Anthony Bacon, 
two of the moſt able miniſters that ever directed 
1 the affairs of England; but while ſhe committed 
3 to them all the drudgery of duty, her favourite, 


vain, and boaſtful; but theſe qualities did no 
injury to the ſtate, as his two co-adjutors were 
willing,” while he maintained all the ſplendour 
of office, to ſecure to themſelves the more ſolid 
emoluments. | M e 
During this peaceable and uniform govern- 
ment, England furniſhes but few materials for 
1 hiſtory. While France was torn with internal 
A convulſions ; while above ten thouſand of the 
|; Hugonots were maſlacred in one night, in cool 
% blood, on the feaſt of St. Bartholomew, at Pa- 
[ ris; while the inhabitants of the Low-Countries 
B had ſhaken off the Spanifh yoke, and were brave- 
ly vindicating their rights and their religion; 
while all the reſt of Europe was teeming with 
plots, ſeditions, and cruelty ; the Englith, un- 
der their wiſe queen, were enjoying all the bene- 
fits of peace, extending commerce, improving 
nufactures, and ſetting an example of 2 

D g an 


1 Robert Dudley, earl of Leiceſter, engroſſed all 
A her favour, and ſecured all the avenues to pre- 
iy ferment. All requeſts were made tough him; 
. and nothing given away without his conſent and 
1 approbation. His merits, however, were by no 
| means. adequate to his ſucceſſes ;, he was weak, 
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and learning to all the reſt of the world, Except 
the ſmall part, therefore, which Elizabeth took 
in foreign tranſactions, there ſcarce paſſed any 
occurrence which requires a particular detail. 

There had for ſome time ariſen diſguſts be- 
tween the court of England and that of Spain. 
Elizabeth's having rejected the ſuit of Philip 
might 222 have given riſe to theſe diſguſts; 
and after that, Mary's claiming the protection 
of that monarch tended ſtill more to widen the 
breach. This began, as uſual, on each ſide, with 


had ſent into Ireland a body of ſeven hundred of 
their nation and Italians, who built a fort there, 
but were ſoon after cut off to a man, by the 
duke of Ormond. On the other hand the Eng- 
lith, under the conduct of fir Francis Drake, aſ- 
ſaulted the Spaniards in the place where they 
deemed themſelves moſt ſecure, —in the New 
World. This was the firſt Engliſhman that ſail- 
ed round the globe; and the queen was ſo well 
pleaſed with his valour and ſucceſs, that ſhe ac- 
cepted a banquet from him at Deptford, on 
board the ſhip which had achieved ſo memora- 
ble a voyage. | 

In this manner, while hoſtilities were daily 
multiplying between Spain and England, and 
while the power of Spain, as well as the mo- 
narch's inclinations, were very formidable to the 
queen, ſhe began to look out for an alliance 
that might ſupport her againſt ſuch a dangerous 
adverſary. The duke of Anjou had long made pre- 
tenſions to Elizabeth ; and though ſhe was near 
twenty-five years older than him, he took the 
reſolution to prefer his ſuit in perſon, and paid 
her a viſit in ſecret at Greenwich. It appears 


14 that, 
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that, though his figure was not advantageous, his of t 
_ addreſs was pleaſing. The queen ordered her mi- od 
niſters to fix the terms of the contract ; a day was reſe 
appointed for the ſolemniſation of their nuptials. He 
and every thing ſeemed to ſpeak an approaching wh 
union. But Elizabeth could not be induced, as was 
that event appeared to approach, to change her was 
condition ; the appeared doubtful, irreſolute, and the 
melancholy; ſhe was obſerved to paſs ſeveral cut; 
nights without any ſleep, till at laſt her ſettled lane 
4. 6 of prudence prevailed over her ambition, was 
and the duke of Anjou was diſmiſſed. tain 
The queen, thus depriving herſelf of a foreign vice 
ally, looked for approbation and aſfliſtance from and 
her own ſubjeAs at home. Yet even here ſhe bell 
was not without numberleſs enemies, who either conf 
hated her for religion, or envied her for ſucceſs. thro 
There were ſeveral conſpiracies formed againſt then 
her life, many of which were imputed tg the ſhort 
intrigues of the queeh of Scots: at leaſt it is cer- 'P 
tain that her name was uſed in all. Henry foot 
Percy, earl of Northumberland, brother to him ſeye: 
beheaded ſome years before, and Philip Howard, were 
earl of Arundel, ſon to the unfortunate duke of ed o 
Norfolk, fell under ſuſpicion; and the latter lony 
was, by order of council, confined to his own of th 
houſe. Francis Ibrogmorton, a private gentle- herſe 
man, was committed to cuſtody, on account of Shen 
a letter which he had written to the queen of of · Sh 
Scots; and ſhortly after confeſſing his guilt, he to his 
was condemned and executed. Soon after, Wil- and e 
liam Parry, a catholic gentleman, who. had on a tody 
former occaſion received * the queen's pardon, men 
was found engaged in a deſperate conſpiracy to care: 
aſſaſſinate his ere and benetactor. He Th 
or M 


had conſulted upon the juſtice and expediency 
ye of 
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of this vile meaſure both with the . nuncio 
and legate, who exhorted him to perſevere in his 
reſolution, and extremely applauded his deſign. 
He therefore aſſociated himſelf with one Nevil, 
who entered zealouſly into the deſign; and it 
was determined to ſhoot the queen, while ſhe 
was taking the air on horſeback, But while 
they were watching an opportunity for the exe- 
cution of their purpoſe, the earl of Weſtmor- 
land happened to die in exile; and as Nevil 
was next heir to the family, he began to enter- 
tain hopes, that, by doing ſome acceptable ſer- 
vice to the queen, he might recover the eſtate 
and honours which had been forfeited by the re- 
bellion of the laſt earl. He betrayed the whole 
conſpiracy to the miniſters; and Parry being 
thrown into priſon, confeſſed the guilt both to 
them, and to the jury who tried him. He was 
ſhortly after condemned and executed. | 

Theſe attempts, which were entirely ſet on 
foot by the catholic party, ſerved to increaſe the 
ſeverity of the laws againſt them. Popiſh prieſts 
were baniſhed the kingdom ; thoſe who harbour- 
ed or relieved them were declared guilty of fe- 
lony ; and many were executed in conſequence 
of this ſevere edict. Nor was the queen of Scots 
herſelf without ſome ſhare of the puyſhment. 


She was removed from under the care of the earl 


of: Shrew{bury, who had always been indulgent 
to his priſoner, particularly with regard to air 
and exerciſe ; and ſhe was committed to the cuſ- 
tody of ſir Amias Paulett, and fir Drue Drury, 
men of honour, but inflexible and rigid in their 
care and attention. 


Theſe conſpiracies ſerved to prepare the way 


for Mary's ruin, whoſe greateſt misfortunes pro ' 
{he . th ceeded 
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ceeded rather from the violence of her friends, 


than the malignity of her enemies. Elizabeth's 


A. D. 1586. 


miniſters had long been waiting for ſome ſignal 
inſtance of the captive queen's enmity, which 
they could eaſily convert into treaſon; and this 
was not long wanting. About this time one 
John Ballard, a popiſh prieſt, who had been bred 
in the Engliſn ſeminary at Rheims, reſolved to 
compaſs the death of a queen whom he conſi- 
dered as the enemy of his religion; and with 
that gloomy reſolution came over into England 
in the diſguiſe of a ſoldier, with the aſſumed 
name of captain Forteſcue. He bent his endea- 
vours to bring about at once the project of an 
aſſaſſination, an inſurrection, and an invaſion. 
The firſt perſon he addreſſed himſelf to was 


Anthony Babington, of Dethick, in the county 


of Derby, a young gentleman of good family, 
and poſſeſſed of a very plentiful fortune. I his 
perſon had been long remarkable for his zeal in 
the catholic cauſe, and in particular for his at- 
tachment to the copying queen. He therefore 
came readily. into the plot, and procured the 
concurrence and aſſiſtance of ſome other aſſoci- 
ates in this dangerous undertaking ; Barnwell, 
a gentleman of a noble family in Ireland, Char- 
nock, à gentleman of Lancaſhire, Abington, 
whoſe father had been cofferer to the houſehold, 
and, chief of all, Jobn Savage, a man of deſperate 
fortune, who. had ſerved in the Low-Countries, 
and came into England under a vow to deſtroy 
the queen, He indeed did not ſeem to deſire 
any aſſociate in the bold enterpriſe, and refuſed 
for ſome time to permit any to ſhare with him 
in what he eſteemed his greateſt glory, He 
challenged the whole to himſelf; and it was 

! with 
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with ſome difficulty that he was induced to de- 
part from his prepoſterous ambition. The next 
ſtep was to appriſe Mary of the conſpiracy form- 
ed in her favour; and this they effected by con- 
veying their letters to her (by means of a brewer 
that ſupplied the family with ale) through a 
chink in the wall of her apartment. In theſe, 
Babington informed hor-of a delign laid for a 
foreign invaſion, the plan of an inſurrection at 
home, the ſcheme for her delivery, and the con- 
ſpiracy for aſſaſſinating the uſurper, by ſix noble 
gentlemen, as he termed them, all o 

rivate friends, who, from the zeal which they 
— the catholic cauſe, and her majeſty's ſer- 
vice, would undertake the tragical execution. 
To theſe Mary replied, that (he approved high! 
of the deſign ; that the gentlemen might exp 
all the rewards which it ſhould ever * in her 
m_ to confer ; and that the death of Eliza- 

eth was a neceflary circumſtance previous to 
any farther attempts either for her delivery, or 
the intended inſurrection. = | 

Such was the ſcheme laid by the conſpirators; 
and nothing ſeemed ſo certain as its ſecrecy and 
its ſucceſs, 5 
the active and ſagacious miniſters of Elizabeth 
were privy to it in every ſtage of its grqyth, and 
only retarded their A till the Meditated 
guilt was ripe for puniſhment and conviction. 
Ballard was actually attended by one Maude, a 
catholic prieſt, who was a ſpy in pay with Wal- 
ſingham, ſecretary of ſtate. One Polly, another 
of his ſpies, had found means to inſinuate him- 
ſelf among the conſpirators, and to give an ex- 
act account of their proceedings. Soon after, 


one Giffard a prieſt came over, and diſcovering . 


the 


* 


them his 


ut they were all miſerably deceived; 
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the whole conſpiracy to the battom, made a ten- 
der of his ſervice to Walſingham. It was he that 
procured the letters to be conveyed through the 
wall to the queen, and received her anſwers ; 
but he had always taken care to ſhow them to 
the ſecretary of ſtate, who had them deciphered, 
and took copies of them all. 

The plot being thus ripe for execution, and 
the evidence againſt the conſpirators inconteſt- 
able, Walſingham reſolved to ſuſpend their pu- 
niſument no longer. A warrant was accordingly 
iſſued out for the apprehending of Ballard; and 
this giving the alarm to Babington and the reſt of 
the conſpirators, they covered themſelves with 
various diſguiſes, and endeavoured to keep them- 
felves concealed. But they were ſoon diſcover- 
ed, thrown into priſon, and brought to trial. 
In their examination they contradicted each 
other; and the leaders were obliged to make a 
full confeſſion of the truth. Fourteen were con- 
demned and executed, ſeven of whom died ac-, 
knowledging their crime. | 

The execution of theſe wretched men only 
prepared the way for one of ſtill greater import- 
ance, in which a captive queen was to ſubmit to 
the unjuſt deciſions of thoſe who had no right, 
but that of power, to condemn her. Though 
all England was acquainted with the detection 

of Babington's conſpiracy, every avenue to the 
unfortunate Mary was fo ſtrictly guarded, that 
ſhe remained in utter ignorance of the whole 
matter. But her aſtoniſhment was equal to her 
anguiſh,” when fir Thomas Gorges, by Eliza- 
berh's order, came to inform her of the fate of 
her unhappy confederates. She was at that time 
mounted on horſeback, going a-hunting ; and 
| was 
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was not permitted to return to her former place i 
of abode, but conducted from one gentleman's 1% 
houſe to another, till ſhe was lodged in Fother- — 8 
ingay caſtle, in Northamptonſhire, where the 1% 
la ſcene of her miſerable tragedy was to con- 


clude. 


The council of England was divided in opinion hi 

about the meaſures to be taken againſt the queen 

of Scots. Some members 3 that as her 

health was very infirm, her life might be ſhort- 

ened by cloſe conſinement; therefore, to avoid 

any imputation of violence or cruelty, the earl 

of Leiceſter propoſed that ſhe ſhould be diſpatch- 

ed by poiſon ; but the majority inſiſted on her 
being put to death by legal proceſs. Accord- 

ingly a commiſſion was iſſued for forty peers, ; 
with five judges, or the ans, part of them, to 


try and paſs ſentence upon nw daughter and 
heir of James the Fifth, king of Scotland, com- 


monly called queen of Scots, and dowager of 
France. | | 


Thirty-ſix of theſe commiſſioners arriving at &. P. 1586. 


the caſtle of Fotheringay, preſented her with a . 
ö letter from Elizabeth, commanding her to ſub- 
” mit to a trial for her late conſpiracy. Mary 
0 8 the letter with great compoſure; and, as 
, e had long foreſeen the danger that hung over 
h her, received the intelligence without emotion 
n or aſtoniſhment. She ſaid, however, that ſne 
e wondered the queen of England ſhould com- 
at mand her as a ſubject, who was an independent 
le ſovereign, and a queen like herſelf. She would 
er never, the ſaid, ſtoop to any condeſcenſion which 
of would leſſen. her dignity, or prejudice the claims 
of of her poſterity. The laws of England, ſhe 
ne obſerved, were unknown to her; the was deſti- 
- | | tute 
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tute of counſel; nor could ſhe conceive who 
were to be her peers, as ſhe had but one equal 
in the kingdom. She added, that, inſtead of 
enjoying the protection of the laws of England, 
as ſhe: had hoped to obtain, ſhe had been con- 
fined in priſon ever ſince her arrival in the king- 
dom; ſo that ſhe derived neither benefit nor 
ſecurity from them. When the commiſſioners 
prefled her to ſubmit to the queen's pleaſure, 

- otherwiſe they would proceed againſt her as con- 
tumacious, ſhe declared ſhe would rather ſuffer 
a thouſand deaths than own herſelf a ſubject to 
any prince on earth: that, however, ſhe was 
ready to vindicate herſelf in a full and free par- 
liament ; as, for aught ſhe knew, this meeting of 
commiſſioners was deviſed againſt her life, on 
purpoſe to take it away with a pretext of juſtice. 
She exhorted them to conſult their own con- 
ſciences, and to remember that the theatre of the 
world was much more extenſive than that of the 
kingdom of England. At length the vice- 
chamberlain Hatton vanquiſhed her objeCtions, 

by repreſenting that ſhe injured her reputation 
by avoiding a trial, in which her innocence 

might be proved to the ſatisfaction of all man- 
kind. This obſervation made ſuch an impreſſion 
upon her, that ſhe agreed to plead, if they would 
admit and allow her proteſt, of diſallowing all 
ſubjection. This, however, they refuſed : but 
they ſatisfied her, by entering it upon record ; 
and thus they proceeded to a trial. 
Ihe principal charge againſt her was urged by 
ſerjeant Gaudy, who accuſed her with knowing, 
approving, and conſenting to Babington's con- 
ſpiracy. This charge was ſupported by Babing- 
ton's.confeſlion, by the copies which were _ 
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of their correſpondence, in which her approba- 
tion of the queen's murder was — — declared, 
by the evidence of her own two ſecretaries, Nau, 
a Frenchman, and Curle'.a Scotchman, who 
ſwore that ſhe received Babington's letters, and 
that they had anwered them by her orders. 
Theſe were ſtill farther confirmed by the teſti- 
mony of Ballard and Savage, to whom Babing- 
ton had ſhown theſe letters, declaring them to 
have-come from- the captive queen. To: thefe 
charges Mary made a ſenſible and reſolute de- 
fence ; ſhe ſaid Babington's confeſſion was ex- 
torted from his fears of the torture; which was 
really the caſe: ſhe alleged that the letters were 
forgeries ; and ſhe defied her ſecretaries to perſiſt 
in their evidence, if brought into her preſence. 
She owned, indeed, that ſhe had uſed her beſt 
endeavours to recover her liberty, which was 
only purſuing the dictates of nature; but as for | 
harbouring a thought againſt the life of the 78 
queen, ſhe treated the idea with horror. Dur- . || 
ing the courſe of the trial, as a letter between . FE 
Mary and Babington was -reading, mention was - 
made in it of the earl of Arundel and his bro- 
thers. On hearing their names, ſhe ſhed a flood 
of tears, exelaiming, Alas! What hath the no- 18 
ble houſe of the Howards endured , for my _ 78 
ſake! She took occaſion alſo to obſerve, that © 1 
this letter might have been a baſe eontrivanoe 1 
of Walſingham's, who had frequently practiſed 44 
both againſt her life and her ſon's. Watfing- 18 
ham thus .accuſed roſe up. and proteſted that . 
his heart was free from malice ; that he! bad x | | 
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clared herſelf ſatisfied of his innocence, and 
begged he would give as little credit to the ma- 
licious accuſations of her enemies, as ſhe now 
gave to the reports which ſhe had heard to his 
Prejudice. | 1 75 
Whatever might have been this queen's of- 
fences, it is certain that her treatment was very 
ſevere. She deſired to be put in poſſeſſion of 
ſuch notes as ſne had taken preparative to her 
trial ; but this was refuſed her. She demanded 
a copy of her proteſt ; but her requeſt was not 
complied with : ſhe even required an advocate 
to plead her cauſe againſt ſo many learned law- 
ers as had undertaken to urge her aecuſations; 
but all her demands were rejected; and after an 
adjournment of ſome days, ſentence of death was 
ronounced againſt her in the Star-chamber in 
eſtminſter, all the commiſſioners, except two, 
being preſent. At the ſame time a declaration 
was publiſhed by the commiſhoners, implying, 
that the ſentence againſt her did no wiſe derogate 
from the title and honour of James, king of 
Scotland, ſon to the attainted queen. 
Though the condemning a ſovereign princeſs 
at a tribunal to which ſhe owned no ſubjeCtion, 
was an injuſtice that muſt ſtrike the moſt inat- 


A. b. use, tentive, yet the parliament of England, who met 
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four days after, did not fail to approve the ſen- 
tence, and to go ſtill farther, in preſenting an 
addreſs to the queen, deſiring that it might 
ſpeedily be put into execution. But Elizabeth 
ſil poſſeſſed, or pretended to poſſeſs, an horror 
for ſuch precipitate ſeverity. She entreated them | 
to find ſome expedient to ſave her from the ne- 
ceſſity of taking a ſtep ſo repugnant to her in- 
clination. But at the ſame time ſhe * l 
| , rea 
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dread another conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate her within 
a month, which probably was only an artifice of 
her miniſters to increaſe her apprehenſions, and 
conſequently her defire of being rid of a rival 
that had given her ſo much diſturbance. © The 
parliament, however, reiterated their ſolieita- 
tions, arguments,. and entreaties; and even re- 
monſtrated, that mercy to the queen of Scots 


children. Elizabeth affected to continue inflex- 
ible; but at the ſame time permitted Mary's ſen- 
tence to be made public; and lord Buckhurſt, 
and Beale, clerk to the council, were ſent to the 
unhappy queen to appriſe her of the ſentence, 
and the popular clamour for its ſpeedy execu- 
tion: | 

Upon receiving this dreadful information, 
Mary ſeemed no way moved; but inſiſted that 
ſince her death was demanded by the proteſtants, 
ſhe died a martyr to the catholic religion. She 
ſaid, that as the Engliſh often embrued their 
hands in the blood of their own ſovereigns, 
t was not to be wondered at that they exerciſed 


8 their cruelty towards her. She wrote her laſt 
n, letter to Elizabeth, not demanding her life, 
at- hich ſhe now ſeemed willing to part with, but 


leſiring that, after her enemies ſhould be ſa- 
ated with her innocent blood, her body might 


an de conſigned to her ſervants, and canveyed to 
ght rance, there to repoſe in a catholic country, 
eth 1th the ſacred relics of her mother. 


In the mean time, accounts of this extraordi- 
ary ſentence were ſpread into all parts of Eu- 
dpe; and the king of France was among the 
remoſt who attempted to avert the threatened 


low. He ſent over Believre as an extraordinary 
Vor. II. U am- 


- 


was cruelty to them, her ſubjects, and her 
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ambaſſador, with a profeſſed intention of in- 


| terceding for the life of Mary. But James of tt 
Scotland, her ſon, was, as in duty obliged, till it 
more preſſing in her behalf. He diſpatched one th 
Keith, a gentleman of his bed-chamber, with a w. 
letter to Elizabeth, conjuring her to ſpare the the 
life of bis parent, and mixing threats of ven- Ne 
geance, in caſe of a refuſal. Elizabeth treated me 
his remonſtrances with the utmoſt indignation; go 
and when the Scots ambaſſador begged that the but 
execution might be put off for a week, the bee 
queen anfwered with great emotion, © No, not pre. 
c for an hour.” Thus Elizabeth, when ſolicited him 
by foreign princes to pardon the queen of Scots, affa 
ſeemed always diſpoſed to proceed to extremities ſoly, 
againſt her ; but, when her miniſters urged- her put 
to ſtrike the blow, her ſcruples and her reluc- to tl 
ance ſeemed to return. a was 
Whether the queen was really ſincere in het blen 
reluctance to execute Mary, is a queſtion which, earls 
though uſually given againſt her, I will not take land, 
upon me to determine. Certainly there were Caſtle 
great arts uſed by her courtiers to determine her {pate 
to the ſide of feverity ; as they had every thing M. 
to fear from the reſentment of Mary, in caſe who. 
ſhe ever ſucceeded to the throne. . Accordingly, loc 
the kingdom was now filled with rumours ot the he 
plots, treaſons, and inſurrections; and the queen mp 
was continually kept in alarm by fictitious dangers her ſy 
She therefore appeared to be in great terror and conſen 
perplexity ; ſhe was obſerved to fit much alone, being 
and to mutter to herſelf half ſentences, import by lay 


ing the difficulty and diſtreſs. to which ſhe wa 
reduced. In this ſituation, ſhe one day calle 
her ſecretary Daviſon, whom ſhe ordered 


draw out ſecretly the warrant for Mary's exccu: 
| tion, 


0 5 VP 
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tion, informing him, that ſhe; intended to keep 
it by her in caſe any attempt ſhould. be made for 
the delivery of that princeſs. She ſigned the 
warrant, and then commanded it to be carried to 
the chancellor to have the ſeal affixed to it. 
Next morning, however, ſhe ſent two gentle- 
men ſucceſſively to deſire that Daviſon would not 
go to the chancellor, until ſhe ſhould ſee him; 
but Daviſon telling her that the warrant had 
been already ſealed, ſhe ſeemed diſpleaſed at his 
precipitation. Daviſon, who probably: wiſhed 
himſelf to ſee the ſentence executed, laid the 
affair before the council, who unanimouſly re- 
ſolved, that the warrant ſhould be immediately 
put in execution, and promiſed to juſtify Daviſon 
to the queen. Accordingly, the fatal inſtrument 
was delivered to Beale, who ſummoned the no- 
blemen to whom it was directed, namely, the 


rs earls of Shrewſbury, Derby, Kent, and Cumber- 
Is land, and theſe together ſet. out for Fotheringay 
ere caſtle, accompanied by two executioners, to di- 


{patch their bloody commiſſion. . 
Mary heard of the arrival of her executioners, 
who ordered her to prepare for death by eight 
o'clock the next morning. Without any alarm 
the heard the death-warrant read with her uſual 
compoſure, though ſhe could not help expreſſing 
her ſurxpriſe, that the queen of England ſhould 
conſent to her execution. She even abjured her 


— being privy to any conſpiracy _ Ehzabeth, 
poſt by laying her hand upon a New ' Teſtament, 


which happened to lie on the table. She defired 
that her confeſſor might- be permitted to attend 
her, which, however, theſe zealots refuſed. After 
oe earls had retired, ſhe ate ſparingly at ſupper, 
hile ſhe comforted her attendants, who cbn+ 
= U 2 tinued 
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tinued weeping and lamenting. their miſtreſs, 
with a chearful countenance, telling them, they 
ought not to mourn, but to rejoice, at the pro- 


| ſpett of her ſpeedy deliverance from a world of 6 
miſery. Towards the end of ſupper, ſhe-called er 
in all her ſervants, and drank to them; they 68 
pledged her in order on their knees, and craved yp 


her pardon for any paſt negle& of duty. She *; 
craved mutual forgiveneſs; and a plentiful effu- 
ſion of tears attended this laſt ſolemn ſeparation, 
After this, ſhe reviewed her will, and peruſed 
the inventory of her effects. Theſe ſhe be- 
queathed to different individuals, and divided 


her money among her domeſtics, recommending tl 
them in letters to the king of France and the 8 
duke of Guiſe. Then going to bed at her * ty 
uſual hour, ſhe paſſed part of the night in un- «la 
interrupted repoſe, and riſing, ſpent the re- 6 vi 
mainder in prayer and acts of devotion. To- « ag 
wards morning, ſhe dreſſed herſelf in a rich ha- * alt 
bit of filk and velvet, the only one which ſhe % m 
had reſerved for this ſolemn occaſion. Thomas the 
Andrews, the under-ſheriff of the county, then were 
entering the room, he informed her that the Phy 
hour was come, and that he muſt attend her nts, 
to the place of execution. She replied, that Paſſec 
ſhe was ready; and bidding dier ſervants farewel, — 

rain 


ſhe proceeded, ſupported by two of her guards, 
and followed the ſheriff, with a ſerene compoſed 
aſpect, with a long veil of linen on her head, 
and in her hand a crucifix of ivory. In paſſing 
through a hall adjoining to her chamber, fir 
Andrew Melvil, maſter of her houſehold, fell 
upon his knees, and ſhedding a flood of tears 
lamented his misfortune, in being doomed toi 
carry the news of her unhappy fate to Scotland. 
| 8 Lament 
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« Lament not, ſaid | ſhe, but rather rejoice. 
« Mary Stuart will foon be freed from all her 
« cares. Tell my friends that I die conſtant in 
« my religion, and firm in my affection and fi- 
« delity to Scotland and France. God forgive 
« them that have long defired my end, and 
« have thirſted for my blood, as the hart pant- 
cc eth for the water-brook. Thou, O God, who 
« art truth itſelf, and perfectly underſtandeſt the 
« inmoſt thoughts of my heart, knoweſt how 
« oreatly I have deſired that the realms of Scot- 
e land and England might be united. Commend 
« me to my ſon, and aſſure him I have done no- 
« thing prejudicial to the ſtate or the crown of 
« Scotland. Admoniſh him to perſevere in ami- 
« ty and friendſhip with the queen of Eng- 
« land, and ſee that thou doeſt him faithful ſer- 
« vice. And ſo, good Melvil, farewel; once 
« again farewel, good Melvil, and grant the 
« aſſiſtance of thy prayers to thy queen and thy 
*« miſtreſs.” In this place ſhe was received b 

the four noblemen, who, with great difficulty, 
were prevailed upon to allow Melvil, with her 


the phyſician, apothecary, and two female attend- 
her ants, to be preſent at her execution. She then 
hat paſſed into another hall, the noblemen and the 
vel, theriff going before, and Melvil bearing up her 
rds, train, where was a ſcaffold erefted and covered 
ied with black. As ſoon as ſhe was ſeated, Beale 
end began to read the warrant for her execution. 
fling Then Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, ſtanding 
„ fr without the rails, repeated a long exhortation, 


which ſhe deſired him to forbear, as ſhe was 
firmly reſolved to die in the catholic religion. 
Ine room was crowded with ſpectators, who 
beheld her with pity and diſtreſs, while her 
U3 beauty, 


' 
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beauty, though dimmed by age and affliction, 
gleamed through her ſufferings, and was ſtill re- 


markable, in this fatal moment. The earl of 


Kent obſerving, that in her devotions ſne made 
frequent uſe of the crucifix, he could not for- 
bear reproving her, exhorting her to have Chriſt 
in her beart, not in her hand. She replied, 
with preſence of mind, that it was difficult to 
hold ſuch an object in hand, without feeling 
her heart touched for the ſufferings of him whom 
it repreſented. She now began, with the aid 
of her two women, to undreſs for the block; 
and the executioner alſo lent bis hand to aſſiſt 
them. She ſmiled, and ſaid that ſhe was not 
accuſtomed to undreſs herſelf before fo large a 
company, nor to be attended by ſuch ſervants. 
Her two women burſting. into tears, and loud 
exclamations of ſorrow, ſhe turned about to 
them, put her:finger upon her lips, as a fign 
of impoſing. filence upon them: and having 
given them her bleſſing, deſired their prayers 
in return. The two executioners kneeling, and 

aſking. her pardon, ſhe ſaid the forgave them, 
and all the authors of her death, as freely as ſhe 

hoped forgiveneſs of her Maker, and then once 

more made a ſolemn proteſtation of her inno- 

cence. Her eyes were then covered with a linen 

handkerchief ; and ſlie laid herſelf down with- 

out any fear or trepidation, Then reciting a 

plalm, and repeating a pious ejaculation, her 

head was ſevered. from her body at two ſtrokes 

by the exccutioner. Horinftantly held it up to 

the ſpe&ators, ſtreaming with blood, and ag! 

tated with the convulſions of death; the dean of 

Peterborough alone exclaimed, © So periſh ail 

queen Elizabeth's enemies!“ The earl of Kent 

re- 
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wept and ſighed at this affecting ſpectacle; for 
flattery and zeal alike gave place to ſtronger and 
better emotions. Thus died Mary, in the for- 


her captivity, a princeſs unmatched in beauty 
and unequalled in misfortunes. In contemplat- 
ing the contentions of mankind, we find almoſt 
ever both ſides culpable ; Mary, who was ſtain- 
ed with crimes that deferved puniſhment, was 
put to death by a princeſs who had no juſt pre- 
tenſions to inflict puniſhment on her equal. 

It is difficult to be certain of the true ſtate of 


counts of the death of Mary, Hiſtorians in ge- 
neral are willing to aſcribe the extreme forrow 
ihe teſtified on that occaſion to falſehood and 
deep difimulation. But where is the neceſſity 


ceed from a more generous ſource? There is 
nothing more certain than that, upon hearing 
the news, ſhe. teſtified the utmoſt ſurpriſe and 
indignation: Her countenance changed, her 
ſpeech faultered and failed her, and ſhe ſtood fix- 
ed for a long time in mute aſtoniſhment. When 
the firſt burſt of ſorrow was over, ſhe ſtill per- 
liſted in her reſentment againſt her miniſters, 
none of whom dared to approach her. She com- 
mitted Daviſon to priſon, and ordered him to be 
tried in the Star-chamber for his miſdemeanor. 
He was condemned to impriſonment during the 
queen's pleaſure, and to pay a fine of ten thou- 
land pounds; in conſequence of which he re- 
mained a long time in cuſtody; and the fine, 
though it reduced him to want and beggary, 
was rigorouſly levied upon him. It is likely, 

| 4 there» 
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replied Amen, while the reſt of the ſpectators 


ty- fifth year of her age, and the nineteenth of 


Elizabeth's mind, upon receiving the firſt ac- 


of aſcribing to bad motives, what ſeems to pro- 
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therefore, that Elizabeth was ſincere enough in t. 
her anger for the fate of Mary; as it was an 0 
event likely to brand her reign with the cha- 0 
racter of cruelty; and though ſhe might have n 
deſired her rival's death, yet ſhe muſt certainly w 
be ſnocked at the manner of it. 45 It 
But the uneaſineſs the queen felt from this diſ- th 
agreeable forwardneſs of her miniſtry, was ſoon ge 
| Joſt in one much greater. Philip, who had long th 
meditated the deſtruction of England, and whoſe Vid 
extenſive power gave him grounds to hope for tw 
ſucceſs, mow began to put his projects into exe- Wi 
cution. The point on which he reſted his glory, 
and the perpetual object of his ſchemes, was to na! 
ſupport the catholic religion, and exterminate up 
the Reformation. The revolt of his ſubjects in ſail 
the Netherlands ſtill more inflamed his reſent- ſhi) 
ment againſt the Engliſh, as they had encouraged par 
that inſurrection, and aſſiſted the revolters. He and 
had, therefore, for ſome time been making pre- to | 
parations to attack England by a — in- poſ 
vaſion; and now every part of his vaſt empire to 
reſounded with the noiſe of armaments, and ed 
every art was uſed to levy ſupplies for that great her 
deſign. The marquis of Santa Cruz, a ſea- ple 
officer of great reputation and experience, was exci 
deſtined to command the fleet, which conſiſted of pear 
an hundred and thirty veſſels, of a greater ſize exho 
than any that had been hitherto ſeen in Europe. miſin 
The duke of Parma was to conduct the land fate 
forces, twenty thouſand of whom were on board * Yo 
the fleet, and thirty-four thouſand more were aſ- *.06 
ſembled in the Netherlands, ready to be tranſ- le 


ported into England. The moſt renowned nobi- 
lity and princes of Italy and Spain were ambi- 
tious in ſharing in the honour of this great en- 

terpriſe, 
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terpriſe. Don Amadzus of Savoy, Don John 
of Medicis, Gonzaga, duke of Sabionetta, and 
others, haſtened to join this great equipment ; 
no doubt was entertained of its ſucceſs, and it 
was oſtentatiouſly ſtyled, the Invincible Armada. 
It carried on board, beſide the land forces, eight 
thouſand four hundred mariners, two thouſand 
galley-ſlaves, and two thouſand fix hundred and 
thirty great pieces of braſs ordnance. . It was 
victualled for fix months, and was attended with 
twenty leſſer ſhips, called caravals, and ten ſalves, 
with fix oars a-piece. 

Nothing could exceed the terror and conſter- 
nation which all ranks of people felt in England 
upon news of this terrible Armada being under 


1 fail to invade them. A fleet of not above thirty 
. ſhips of war, and thoſe very ſmall, in com- 
j pariſon, was all that was to oppoſe it by ſea; 
e and as for reſiſting by land, that was ſuppoſed 
* to be impoſſible, as the Spaniſh army was com- 
1- poſed of. men well diſciplined, and long inured 
re to danger. The queen alone ſeemed undiſmay- 
id ed in this threatening calamity; ſhe iſſued all 
at her orders with tranquillity, animated her peo- 
a- ple to a ſteady reſiſtance; and the more to 
a8 excite the martial ſpirit of. the nation, ſhe ap- 
of peared on horſeback in the camp at Tilbury, 
2e exhorting the ſoldiers to their duty, and pro- 
pe. miſing to ſhare the fame dangers, and the ſame 
nd fate with them. © I myſelf, cried ſhe, will be 
ard * your general, your judge, and the rewarder 
aſ- * of every one of your virtues in the field. 
inſ- * Your alacrity has already deſerved its re- 
„bi- * wards, and, on the word of a prince, they 
\bi- * ſhall be duly paid you. Perſevere then in 
en- your obedience to command, ſhow your va- 
riſe, ; lour 
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4 Jour in the field, and we fhall ſoon have a fe 
“ glorious victory over thoſe enemies of my God, the 
* my kingdom, apd my people.” The ſoldiers of 
with ſhouts proclaimed. their ardour, and only ret. 
wiſhed to be led on to conqueſt. . ma 
Nor were her preparations by ſea driven on gen 
with leſs alacrity; although the Engliſh fleet dire 
was much inferior in number and ſize of ſhip- troc 
ping to that of the enemy, yet it was much more .reſc 
manageable, the dexterity and courage of the ſhip 
mariners being greatly ſuperior. Lord Howard han 
of Effingham, a man of great courage and ca- pate 
pacity, as lord admiral, took on him the com- port 
mand of the navy. Drake, Hawkins, and Fro- ing 
biſher, the moſt renowned ſeamen in Europe, of a 
ſerved under him; while a ſmall ſquadron, con- one 
ſiſting of forty veſſels, Englith and Flemith, liſh : 
commanded by lord Seymour, lay off Dunkirk, Frob 
in order to intercept the duke of Parma. This pour 
was the preparation made by the Engliſh, while terit) 
all the proteſtant powers of Europe regarded more 
this enterpriſe as the critical event which was to in tl 
decide for ever the fate of their religion. meta 
In the mean time, while the Spaniſh Armada lofty 
was preparing to ſail Sthe admiral Santa Cruz ever, 
died, as likewiſe the vice-admiral Paliano ; and taken 
the command of the expedition was given to the nel, t 
duke de Medina Sidonia, a perſon utterly un- rear; 
experienced in ſea- affairs; and this, in ſome differe 
meaſure ſerved to fruſtrate the deſign. But ſome capac 
other accidents alſo contributed to its failure. and a. 
Upon leaving the port of Liſbon, the Armada as yet 
next day met with a violent tempeſt, which increa 
ſunk ſome of the ſmalleſt of their ſhipping, and his ſi 
obliged the fleet to put back into harbour. After buſtih] 
ſome time ſpent in refitting, they again put to ire-ſh 


Ca, 


fea, where they took a fiſherman, who gave 
them intelligence that the Engliſh fleet, hearing 
of the diſperſion of the Armada in a ſtorm, was 
retired into Plymouth harbour, and. moſt of the 
mariners diſcharged. From this falſe intelli- 


directly to the coaſt of Flanders, to take in the 


.reſolved to fail to Plymouth, and. deſtroy the 
ſhipping laid up in that harbour. But Effing- 
ham, the Engliſh admiral, was very well pre- 
pared to receive them; he was juſt got out of 
port when he ſaw the Spaniſh Armada com- 
ing full ſail towards him, diſpoſed in the form 
of a half moon, and ſtretching ſeven miles from 
one extremity to the other. However, the Eng- 
liſh admiral, ſeconded by Drake, Hawkins, and 
Frobiſher, attacked the Armada at a diſtance, 
pouring in their broadſides with admirable dex- 
terity. They did not chuſe to engage the enemy 
more cloſely, becauſe they were greatly inferior 
m the number of ſhips, guns, and weight of 
metal; nor could they pretend to board ſuch 


a lofty ſhips without manifeſt diſadvantage. How- 
Z ever, two Spaniſh galleons were diſabled” and 
d taken. As the Armada advanced up the Chan- 
0 nel, the Engliſh ſtill followed and infeſted their 


rear; and their fleet continually increaſing from 
different ports, they ſoon found themſelves in a 
capacity to attack the Spaniſh fleet more nearly; 
and accordingly fell upon them, while they were 
as yet taking ſhelter in the port of Calais. To 
mcreaſe their confuſion, Howard took eight of 
his ſmaller ſhips, and filling them with com- 
buſtible materials, ſent them, as if they had been 
ire-ſhips, one after the other into the midſt — 

ä 7 the 
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gence, the Spaniſh admiral, inſtead of going - 


troops ſtationed there, as he had been inſtructed, 
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the enemy. The -Spaniards, taking them for 
what they ſeemed to be, immediately took flight 
in great diſorder ; while the Engliſh, profiting 
by their panic, took or deſtroyed about twelve 
of the enemy. _ Y 

This was'a fatal blow to Spain ; the duke de 
Medina Sidonia being thus driven to the coaſt 
of Zealand, held a council of war, in which it 
was reſolved, that as their ammunition began to 
fail, as their ſhips had received great damage, 
and as the duke of Parma had refuſed to venture 
his army under their protection, they ſhould re- 
turn to Spain by failing round the Orkneys, as 
the winds were contrary to his paſſage directly 
back, Accordingly they proceeded northward, 
and were followed by the Engliſh, fleet as far as 
Flamborough-head, where they were terribly 
ſhattered by a ſtorm. Seventeen of the ſhips, 
having five thouſand men on board, were after- 
wards caſt away upon the Weſtern Iſles, and the 
coaſt of Ireland. Of the whole Armada, three 
and fifty ſhips only returned to Spain, in a miſer- 
able condition; and the ſeamen as well as ſol- 
diers who remained, only ſerved, -by their ac- 
counts, to intimidate their countrymen from at- 
tempting to renew ſo dangerous an expedition. 

Theſe diſaſters of the Spaniſh Armada ſerved 
only to excite the ſpirit and courage of the Eng- 
liſh, to attempt invaſions in their turn. It would 
be endleſs to relate all the advantages obtain- 
ed over the enemy at ſea, where the capture 


of every ſhip muſt have been made a ſeparate 


narrative; or their various deſcents upon differ- 
ent parts of the coaſt, which were attended with 
effects too tranſient for the page of hiſtory. It is 
ſufficient to obſerve that the ms of that 

reigu 
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reign are ſtill conſidered as the boldeſt and moſt 
enterpriſing ſet of men that England ever pro- 
duced ; and among this number, we reckon our 
Rawleigh and Howard, our Drake, our Ca- 
vendiſh, and Hawkins. The Engliſh navy then 
firſt began to take the lead, and has ſmce con- 
tinued irreſiſtible in all parts of the ocean. 

Of thoſe who made the moſt ſignal figure in 
theſe depredations upon Spain, was the young 
ear] of Eſſex, a nobleman of great bravery, 
generoſity, and genius; and fitted, not only for 
the foremoſt ranks in war by his valour, but to 
conduct the intrigues of a court by his eloquence 
and addreſs. But with all thefe endowments, 
both of body and mind, he wanted prudence ; 
being impetuous, haughty, and totally incapa- 


ter had died ſome time before, and now left 
room in the queen's affections for a new fa- 
vourite, which ſhe was not long in chuſing, 
lince the merit, the bravery, and the popularity 
of Eſſex were too great not to engage her at- 
tention. Elizabeth, though ſhe rejected an 


firous of a lover ; and flattery had rendered her 
ſo inſenſible to her want of beauty, and the de- 
predations of age, that ſhe ſtill thought herſelf 
as powerful by her perſonal accompliſhments as 
by bh authority. The new favourite was young, 


* active, ambitious, witty, and handſome ; in the 
o field, and at court, he always appeared with fu- 


perior luſtre. In all the maſques which were 
then performed, the earl and Elizabeth were ge- 
nerally coupled. as partners; and although ſhe 
was almoſt fixty, and he not half ſo old, yet her 
vanity overlooked the diſparity the world _ 

| 4 er 
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ble of advice or controul. The earl of Leiceſ- 


huſband, yet appeared always paſſionately de- 
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rival in power, made him ſtill more untradtable; 
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her that ſhe was young, and ſhe herſelf was will- 
ing to think ſo. This-young earl's intereſt in 
the queen's affections, as may naturally be ſup- 
poſed, promoted his intereſts in the ſtate; and 
he conducted all things at his diſcretion; But, 
young and unexperienced as he was, he at 
length began to fancy that the popularity he 
poſſeſſed, and the flatteries he received, were 
given to his merits and not to his favour, His 
Jealouſy alſo of lord Burleigh, -who was his only 


and the many ſucceſſes he had obtained againſt 
the Spaniards, increaſed his confidence. In a 
debate before the queen, between him and bur- 
leigh, about the choice of a , governor for Ire- 
land, he was ſ@ heated in the' argument, that he 
entirely forgot the rules both of duty and civility. 
He turned his back on the queen in a con- 
temptuous manner, which ſo provoked her re- 
ſentment, that ſhe inſtantly gave him a box on 
the ear. Inſtead of recollecting himſelf, and 
making the ſubmiſſions due to her ſex and ſtation, 
he clapped his hand to his ſword, and ſwore 
he would not bear ſuch uſage even from her 
father. This offence, though very great, was 
overlooked by the queen; her partiality was ſo 
1 that ſhe re- inſtated him in his former 
avour, and her kindneſs ſeemed to have ac- 
quired new force · from that ſhort interruption of 
anger and reſentment. The death alſo of his 
rival lord Burleigh, which happened ſhortly after, 
ſeemed to confirm his power. | 
But though few men were poſſeſſed of Efſex's 
talents, both for war and peace, yet he had not 
art enough to guard againſt the intrigues of 2 
court; his temper was too candid and op 
an 
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and gave his enemies many advantages over him. 
At that time the earl of Tyrone headed the 
rebellious natives of Ireland; who, not yet 
thoroughly brought into ſubjection to the Eng- 
liſh, took every opportunity to make incurſions 
upon the more civiliſed inhabitants, and ſlew all 
they were able to overpower. Jo ſubdue theſe 
was an employment that Eſſex thought worthy 
of his ambition; nor were his enemies diſpleaſed 
at thus removing a man from court, where he 
obſtructed all their private aims of preſerment. 
But it ended in his ruin. | | 
Eſſex, upon entering on his new command 
in Ireland, employed his friend, the earl of 
Southampton, who was long obnoxious to the 
queen, as general of horſe ; nor was it till after 
repeated orders from Elizabeth, that he could 
be prevailed on to diſplace him. This indiſcre- 
tion was followed by another; inſtead of attack- 
ing the enemy in their grand retreat in Ulſter, 


N he led his forces into the province of Munſter, 
d where he only exbauſted his ſtrength, and loſt 
p his opportunity againſt a people that ſubmitted 
(> at his approach, but took up arms again when 
er he retired. . It may eaſily be ſuppoſed that theſe 
as miſcarriages were urged by the enemies of Eſ- 
ſo ſex at home ; þut they had ſtill greater reaſon to 
er attack his reputation when it was known that, 
C- inſtead of humbling the rebels, he had only 
of treated with them ; and inſtead of forcing them 
his to a ſubmiſſion, he had concluded a ceſſation of 
er, hoſtilities. This iſſue of an enterpriſe, from 
which much was expected, did not fail to 
X'$ provoke the queen moſt ſenſibly ; and her anger 
1 was ſtill more heightened by the - peeviſh and 
1 2 


impatient letters which he daily wrote to her 
and 
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and the council. But her reſentment againſt him 
was ſtill more juſtly let looſe, when ſhe found, 
that leaving the place of his appointment, and 


without any permiſſion demanded or obtained, 


he had returned from Ireland to make his com- 
plaints to herſelf in perſon. 

At firſt, indeed, Elizabeth was pleaſed at ſee- 
ing a favourite come back, whom ſhe longed to 
ſee; but the momentary ſatisfaction of his unex- 
pected appearance being over, ſhe reflected on 
the impropriety of his conduct with greater ſeve- 
rity, and ordered him to remain a priſoner at his 
own houſe, But this was a reception Eſſex was 
not unprepared for: he uſed every expreſſion of 
humiliation and ſorrow, and tried once more the 


long unpragilen arts of infinuation that had 


brought him into favour. The queen, ſtill con- 
tinuing inflexible, he reſolved to give up every 
proſpect of ambition; but previous to his re- 
tiring into the country, he aſſured the queen, 
that he could never be happy till he again ſaw 
thoſe eyes which were uſed to ſhine upon him 
with ſuch luſtre; that, in expectance of that 
happy moment, he would, like another Nebu- 
chadnezzar, dwell with the beaſts of the field, 
and be wet with the dew of heaven, till ſhe 
again propitiouſly took pity on his ſufferings. 
This romantic meſſage, which was quite in the 
breeding of the times, ſeemed peculiarly pleaſing 
to the queen; ſhe thought him ſincere from the 
conſciouſneſs of her own ſincerity ; ſhe there- 
fore replied, that, after ſome time, when con- 
vinced of his ſincerity, fomething might be ex- 
pected from her lenity. When theſe ſymptoms 
of the queen's returning affettion were known, 
they equally renewed the fears of his real ene- 

mies, 
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mies, and the aſſiduities of his pretended friends. 

He did not therefore decline an examination of 

his conduct before the council, ſecure in his 

miſtreſs's favour, and their impotence to do him 

a real injury. In confequence of this he was 

only ſentenced, forvhis late miſcondutt, to reſign 
his employments, and to continue a priſoner in 

his own houſe, till her majeſty's farther pleaſure 

ſhould be known. 1 | | 

He now had, in ſome meaſure, triumphed over 4. p. 1600. 

his enemies; and the diſcretion of a few months 

might have reinſtated him in all his former em- 4 
\ ployments ; but the impetuoſity of his character | 

would not ſuffer him to wait. for a ſlow redreſs * [1 
of what he confidered as wrongs; and the 
8 eee, his requeſt to continue him in 
the poſſeſſion of a lucrative monopoly of ſweet 
wines, which he had long enjoyed, ſpurred him 
on to the moſt violent and guilty meaſures. 
Having long built with fond credulity on his 
great popularity, he began to hope, from the 
aſſiſtance of the giddy multitude, that revenge 
upon his enemies in the council, which he ſup · 
poſed was denied him from the throne. With 
theſe aims he began to increaſe the general pro- 
penſity in his favour, by a hoſpitality little ſuit- 
ed to his ſituation or his circumſtances. He en- 
tertained men of all ranks and profeſſions; but 
particularly the military, who, he hoped, in his i 
preſent views might be ſerviceable to him. But bt 
his greateſt dependence was upon the profeſſions +8 
of the citizens of London, whoſe ſchemes of reli- w. 
gion and government he appeared entirely to 1 
approve ; and while he gratified the puritans by 1 
railing at the government of the church, he il 
pleaſed the envious, by expoling the faults of 1 

Vor. II. X 2 thoſe . 
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*thoſe in power. However, the chief ſeverity 
of his cenſure was heard to reſt upon the queen, 


whom he did not heſitate to ridicule; and of 


| whom he declared that ſhe was now become an 


old woman, and that her mind was grown as 
crooked as her body. | | 

It may well be ſuppoſed that none of theſe in- 
diſcretions were concealed from the queen ; his 
enemies, and her emiſſaries, took care to bring 
her information of all his reſentments and aims, 
and to aggravate his ſlighteſt reflections into 
treaſon. Elizabeth was ever remarkably jealous 
where her beauty was in queſtion ; and, though 
ſhe was now in her ſeventieth year, yet ſhe ea- 
gerly liſtened to all the flattery of, her courtiers, 
when they called her a Venus, or an angel. She 
therefore began to conſider him as unworthy of 
her eſteem, and permitted his enemies to drive 
him to thoſe extremities to which he was natu- 
rally very well inclined to proceed. He had, in 
tact, by this time collected together a ſelett 
council of malcontents, who flattered him in his 


wild projects; and ſuppoling their adherents 


much more numerous than they really were, they 
took no pains to conceal their intentions. Among 
other criminal projects, the reſult of blind rage 


and deſpair, they reſolved at laſt that fir Chriſ- 


topher Blount, one of his creatures, ſhould, 
with a choice detachment, poſſeſs himſelf of the 
palace gates; that fir John Davies ſhould ſeize 
the hall, fir Charles Davers the guard-chamber, 
while Eſſex himſelf would ruſh in from the 
Mews, attended by a body of his partiſans, into 
the Hueen's preſence, entreat her to remove his 


aud her enemies, to aſſemble a new parliament, 
and 


raiſin, 
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and to correft the defects of the preſent admi- 


niſtration. 8 

It was the fortune of this queen's reign, that 
all projects againſt it were fruſtrated by a timely 
notice of their nature and intent. The queen and 
council, alarmed at the great reſort of people to 
Eſſex, and having ſome intimations of his deſign; 
ſent ſecretary Herbert-to require his appearance 
before the council, which was afſembled at the 
lord keeper's. While Eſſex was deliberating 
upon the manner he-ſhould proceed, whether to 
attend the ſummons or fly into open rebellion, 
he received a private note, by which he was 
warned to provide for his own ſafety. He now, 
therefore, conſulted with his friends touching 
the emergency of their ſituation ; they were 
deſtitute of arms and ammunition, while the 
guards at the palace were doubled, ſo that any 
attack upon it would be fruitleſs. While he 
and his confidents were in conſultation, a per- 
ſon, probably employed by his enemies, came 
in as a meſſenger from the citizens, with ten- 
ders of friendſhip and aſſiſtance againſt all his 
adverſaries. Wild as the project was of raiſing 
the city, in the preſent terrible conjuncture it 
was reſolved on; but the execution of it was 
delayed till the day following. 


attended by his friends, the earls of Rutland and 
Southampton, the lords Sandes, Parker, and 
Mountcagle, with three hundred perſons of di- 
ſtinction. The doors of Efſex-houſe were imme— 
diately locked, to prevent all ſtrangers from enter- 
ing; and the earl now diſcovered his ſcheme for 
railing the city more fully to all the conſpirators. 
In the mean time, fir Walter Raleigh ſending 
| X. 2 a meſ- 


Early in the morning of the next day, he was 
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a meſſage to fir Ferdinando Gorges, this officer 
had a' conference with him in a boat on the 
Thames, and there diſcovered all their proceed- 
ings. The queen being informed of the whole, 
ſent in the / utmoſt, haſte Egerton, the lord 
keeper, {ir William Knollys, the  comptroller, 
Popham, the lord chief juſtice, and the earl of 
Worceſter, to Eſſex-houſe, to demand the cauſe 
of theſe unuſual proceedings. It was ſome time 
before they received admittance through. the 
wicket into the houſe ; and it was not without 
ſome. degree of fury, that they ordered Eſſex 
and his adherents to lay down their arms. While 
they continued undaunted in the diſcharge of 
their duty, and the multitude around them cla- 
moured loudly for their puniſhment, the earl of 
Eſſex, who now ſaw that all was to be hazarded, 
reſolved to leave them priſoners in his houſe, 
and to ſally forth to make an inſurrection in the 
city. But he had made a very wrong eſtimate in 
expecting that popularity alone could aid him in 
time of danger; he iſſued out with about two 
hundred followers, armed only with ſwords ; and 
in his paſſage to the city was joined by the earl 
of Bedford and lord Cromwell. As he paſſed 
through the ſtreets, he cried aloud, © For the 
« queen! for the queen! a plot is laid for my 
« life!” hoping to engage the populace to riſe: 
but they had received orders from the mayor to 
keep within their houſes; ſo that he was not 
joined by a ſingle perſon. He then proceeded 
to the houſe of Smith, the, ſheriff, on whoſe aid 
he greatly depended ; but the crowd gathered 
round him rather to ſatisfy their curiolity than 
to lend him any aſſiſtance. Eſſex now perceived 


that he was quite undone ; and hearing that he 
: was 
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was proclaimed a traitor by the earl of Cumber- 
land and lord Burleigh, he began to think of 
retreating to his own houſe, there to ſell his life 
as dearly as he could. But he was prevented in 
his aims even there; the ſtreets in his way were 
barricadoed, and guarded by the citizens, un- 


der the command of fir John Leviſon. In fight- 


ing his way through this obſtruction, Henry 
Tracy, a young gentleman, for whom he had a 
ſingular affection, was killed, and fir Chriſtopher 
Blount wounded and taken. The earl himſelf, 
attended by a few of his followers, the reſt hav- 
ing privately retired, made towards the river; 
and, taking a boat, arrived once more at Eſſex- 
houſe, where he began to make preparations for 
his defence. But his cafe was too deſperate for 
any remedy from valour; wherefore,after demand- 
ing in vain for hoſtages and conditions from his 
beſiegers, he ſurrendered at diſcretion, requeſt- 
ing only civil treatment; and a fair and impar- 
tial hearing. | | "OF'D | 

Eſſex and Southampton were immediately 
carried to the archbiſnop's palace at Lambeth, 
from whence they were next day conveyed to 
the Tower, and tried by their peers on the nine- 
teenth of February following. Little could be 
urged in their defence ; their guilt was too fla- 


meet an-acquittal. Eſſex, after condemnation, 
was viſited by that religious horror which ſeem- 
ed to attend him in all his diſgraces. He was 
terrified almoſt to deſpair by the ghoſtly remon- 
ſtrances of his own chaplain ; he was reconciled 
to his enemies, and made a full confefiion of his 
conſpiracy. It is alleged upon this occafion, 
that he had ſtrong hopes of pardon, from the 
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irreſolution which the queen'ſeemed to diſcover 
before ſhe ſigned the warrant for his execution. 


She had given him formerly a ring, which ſhe 
deſired him to ſend her in any emergency of this 
-nature, .and that-it ſhould procure his ſafety and 
protection. This ring was actually ſent her by 


the counteſs of Nottingham, who, being a con- 


cealed enemy to the unfortunate earl, never de- 
livered it; while Elizabeth ſecretly fired at his 


obſtinacy in 1 no applications for mercy 
and forgiveneſs. The fact is, ſhe appeared her- 
ſelf as much an object of pity as the unfortu- 
nate nobleman ſhe was induced to condemn. 


She ſigned the warrant for his execution; ſhe 
countermanded it; ſhe again refolved on his 


death, and again felt a new return of tender- 
neſs. At laſt ſhe gave her conſent to his exe- 
cution, and was never ſeen to enjoy one happy 
day more. | 

After the beheading of Eſſex, which death 
he ſuffered in the thirty-fifth year of his age, 
ſome. of his affociates were brought in like man- 
ner to their trials. Cuffe, his ſecretary, a tur- 
bulent man, but poſſeſſed of great learning, 
Davers, Blount, Meric, and Davies, were con- 
demned, and executed; the queen pardoned the 
reſt, being perſuaded that they were culpable 
only from their friendſhip to their benefactor. 

The remaining events of this reign are not 
conſiderable enough to come into a picture al- 


ready crowded with great ones. With the death 


of her favourite Eſſex, all Elizabeth's pleaſures 
ſeemed to expire; ſhe afterwards went through 
the buſineſs of the ſtate merely from habit; but 
her ſatisfactions were no more. She had fallen 
into a profound melancholy, which all the ad- 
| | van- 
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vantages of her high fortune, all the glories of 
her proſperous reign, were unable to remove. 
She had now found out the falſehood of the 
counteſs of Nottingham; who, on her_death- 
bed, ſent for the queen, and informed her of 
the fatal circumſtance of the ring, which ſhe 
had neglected to deliver. This information 
only ſerved to awaken all that paſſion which the 


ueen had vainly endeavoured to ſuppreſs. She 


ook the dying counteſs in her bed, crying out, 
that © God might pardon her, but ſhe never 
e would.” She then broke from her, and re- 
ſigned herſelf to the dictates of her fixed de- 
ſpair. She refuſed food and ſuſtenance ; ſhe 
continued filent and gloomy ; fighs and groans 
were the only vent ſhe gave to her deſpondence ; 
and ſhe lay for ten days and nights upon the 
carpet, leaning on cuſhions which her maids 


brought her. Perhaps the faculties of her mind 


were impaired by long and violent exerciſe ; 
perhaps ſhe reflected with remorſe on ſome paſt 
actions of her life, or perceived, but too ſtrong- 
ly, the decays of nature, and the approach of 
her diſſolution, She ſaw her courtiers remitting 
their aſſiduity to her, in order to pay their court 
to James, the apparent ſucceſſor. Such a con- 
currence of cauſes was more than ſufficient to 
deſtroy the remains of her conſtitution : and 


her end was now viſibly ſeen to approach. Feel- * 


ing a perpetual heat in her ſtomach, attended 
with an unquenchahle thirſt, ſhe drank without 
ceaſing, but refuſed! the aſſiſtance of her phy- 


ſicians. Her diſtemper gaining ground, Cecil, 


and the lord admiral, deſired to know her ſenti- 
ments with regard to the ſucceſſion. To this 
ſhe replied, that as the crown of England had 
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always been held by kings, it ought not to de- li 
volve upon any inferior character, but upon her w. 
immediate heir, the king of Scotland. Being Ac 
then adviſed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury uf 
to fix her thoughts upon God, ſhe replied that th 
her thoughts did not in the leaſt wander from be 
him. Her voice ſoon after left her; ſhe fell in- hit 
to a lethargic ſlumber, which continued ſome an 
hours, and ſhe expired gently without a groan, {tr 
in the ſeventieth year of her age, and the forty- Vad 
fifth of her reign. Her character differed with and 
her circumſtances; in the beginning, ſhe was anc 
moderate and humble; towards the end of her cov 
reign, haughty and ſevere. But ever prudent, The 
active, and diſcerning, ſhe procured for her ſub- ali! 
jects that happineſs which was not entirely felt lan 
by thoſe about her. She was indebted to her imp 
good fortune, that her miniſters were excellent; in t 
but it was owing to her indiſcretion that the fa- thei 
vourites, who were more immediately choſen by land 
herſelf, were unworthy. Though ſhe was pol- from 
ſeſſed of excellent ſenſe, yet ſhe never had the merc 
diſcernment to diſcover that ſhe wanted beauty ; ſtren 
and to flatter her charms at the age of ſixty-five, learn 
was the ſureſt road to her favour and eſteem. as th 
But whatever were her perſonal defects, as a Rale 
ueen ſhe-is to be ever remembered by the the f 
Engliſh with gratitude. It is true, indeed, that and! 
ſhe carried her prerogative in parliament to its to be 
, higheſt pitch; ſo that it was tacitly allowed in Bacor 
that aſſembly, that ſhe was above all laws, and reign, 
could make and unmake them at her pleaſure; appla 
yet ſtill ſhe was ſo wife and good, as ſeldom to his wi 
exert that power which ſhe claimed, and to en- netrat 
force few acts of her prerogative, which were der t 
not for the benefit of the people. It is true, in an inf 
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like manner, that the Tag during her reign 
were put in poſſeſſion of no new or ſplendid 
8 but commerce was daily growin 

up among them, and the people began to fin 

that the theatre of their trueſt conqueſts was to 
be on the boſom of the ocean. A nation which 
hitherto had been the object of every invaſion, 


and a prey to every plunderer, now aſſerted its 


ſtrength in turn, and became terrible to its in- 
vaders. The ſucceſsful voyages of the Spaniards 
and Portugueſe began to excite their emulation; 
and they fitted out ſeveral expeditions for diſ- 
covering a ſhorter paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. 
The famous fir Walter Raleigh, without any 
aſſiſtance from government, coloniſed new Eng- 
land, while internal commerce was making equal 
improvements; and many Flemings, perſecuted 
in their native country, found, together with 
their arts and induſtry, an eaſy aſylum in Eng- 
land. "Thus the whole iſland ſeemed as if rouſed 
from her long habits of barbarity ; arts, com- 
merce, and legiſlation, began to acquire new 
ſtrength every day; and, ſuch was the ſtate. of 
learning at the time, that ſome fix this period 
as the Auguſtan age of England. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and Hooker, are conſidered as among 
the firſt improvers of our language. Spenſer 
and Shakeſpeare are too well known as poets, 
to be praiſed here ; but of all mankind, Francis 
Bacon, lord Verulam, who flouriſhed in this 
reign, deſerves, as a philoſopher, the higheſt 
applauſe ; his ſtyle is copious and correct, and 
his wit is only ſurpaſſed by his learning and pe- 
netration. It we look through hiſtory, and con- 
lider the rife of kingdoms, we ſhall ſcarce find 
an inſtance of a people becoming, in ſo ſhort a 
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time, wiſe, powerful, and happy. Liberty, it 
is true, ſtill continued to fluctuate: Elizabeth 
knew her own power, and ſtretched it to the very 
verge of deſpotiſm; but now that commerce 
was introduced, liberty ſoon after followed ; for 
there never was a nation perfectly commercial, 
that ſubmitted long to ſlavery. 2 
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| J AMES, the Sixth of Scotland and the Firſt of 
England, the ſon of Mary, came to the throne | 
with the univerſal approbation of all orders of 
the ſtate, as in his perſon were united every 
claim, that either deſcent, bequeſt, or parlia- | 
mentary ſanction, could confer. He had every 1 
reaſon, therefore, to hope for a happy reign ; | 
and he was taught, from his infancy, that his [! 
prerogative was uncontroulable, and his right | 
ranſmitted from heaven. Theſe ſentiments he If 
ook no care to conceal; and even my + 14 
them 
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them in many parts of thoſe works which he had 
written before he left Scotland. - + 

But be was greatly. miſtaken in the ſpirit of 
thinking of the, times; for new. ſyſtems of go- 
vernment, and new ideas of liberty, had for 
ſome time been ſtealing in with the Reformation; 
and only wanted the reign of a weak or merci- 
ful monarch, to appear without controul. In 
confequence of the progreſs of knowledge, and 
a familiar acquaintance with the governments of 
antiquity, the old Gothic forms began'to be de- 
fpiſed ; and an emulation took place, to imitate 
the freedom of Greece and Rome. The ſevere 
though popular government of Elizabeth had 
confined this riſing ſpirit , within very narrow 
bounds ; but when a new e new 
family appeared, leſs dreaded, and leſs loved by 
the people, eg Lacan immediately began to be 
ſeen of a more free and independent genius in 
the nation. 

James ſcarce was entered into England when 
he gave diſguſt to many. The deſire in all to 
ſee their new ſovereign was ardent and natural; 
but the king, who loved retirement, forbid the 
concourſe that attended on his journey from 
Scotland, pretending that this great reſort of 

eople would produce a ſcarcity of proviſions. 
To this offence to the people he added, ſoon 
after; what gave offence to the higher orders of 
the ſtate, by proſtituting titles of honour, ſo 
that they became ſo common as to be no longer 
marks of diſtinction. A paſquinade was fixed 
up at St. Paul's, declaring that there would be 
a lecture given on the art of aſſiſting ſhort me- 


mories, to retain the names of the new wy 
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But though his countrymen ſhared a part of | "A 
theſe honours, yet juſtice muſt be done the king, | 11 
by confeſſing that he left almoſt all the great 19 
offices in the hands he found them. Among 18 
theſe, Cecil, created earl of Saliſbury, who had 


| 
been ſo active in the laſt reign againſt his own 0 
intereſts, was continued prime miniſter and chief 9 8 
counſellor. This crafty ſtateſman had been too 1 
cunning for the reſt of his aſſociates; and while, ! 


during Elizabeth's; reign, he was apparently | 6 
leagued againſt the earl of Eſſex whom James 1 
protected, yet he kept up a ſecret correſpondence i 
with that monarch, and ſecured his intereſts 1 
without forfeiting the confidence of his party. $ 

But it was not ſo fortunate with lord Grey, +. 
lord Cobham, and fir Walter Raleigh, who had 4 i 
been Cecil's aſſociates. They felt immediately 
the effects of the king's diſpleaſure, and were 
diſmiſſed their employments. Theſe three ſeem- 
ed to be marked out for peculiar indignation ; 
for ſoon after they were accuſed of entering into 
a conſpiracy againſt the king ; neither the proofs 
of which, nor its aims, have reached poſterity : 
all that is certain is, that they were condemned 
to die, but had their ſentence mitigated by the 
king. Cobham and Grey were pardoned, "after 
they had laid their heads on the block. Raleigh 
was reprieved, but remained in confinement 
many years afterwards, and at laſt ſuffered for 
this offence, which was never proved. 

This mercy, ſhown to thoſe ſuppoſed delin- 
quents, was very pleaſing to the people; and the 
king, willing to remove all jealouſy of his being 
a ſtranger, began his attempts in parliament by 
an endeavour to unite both kingdoms into one. 
'However, the people were not as yet ripe for this 


coali- 
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coalition; they were apprehenſive that the poſts 
and employments, which were in the gift of the 
court, would be conferred on the Scots, whom 
they were as yet taught to regard as foreigners. 
By the repulſe in this inſtance, as well as by ſome 
exceptions the houſe of commons took to the 
form of his ſummons to parliament, James found 
that the people he came to govern were very dif- 
ferent from thoſe he had left behind; and per- 
ceived that he muſt give reaſons for every mea- 
ſure he intended to enforce. 

He now, therefore, attempted to correct his 
former miſtake, and to peruſe the Engliſh laws, 
as he had formerly done thoſe of his own country; 
and by theſe he reſolved to govern. But even 
here he again found himſelf diſappointed. In a 
government ſo fluctuating as that of England, 
opinion was ever deviating from law ; and what 
was enacted in one reign, was contradicted by 
cuſtom in another. The laws had all along de- 
clared in favour of an almoſt unlimited preroga- 
tive, while the opinions of the people were guid- 
ed by inſtructors who began to teach oppolite 
principles. All the kings and queens before 
him, except ſuch as were controuled by inteſtine 
diviſions, or awed by foreign invaſion, rather 
iſſued their commands to parliament than gave 
their reaſons.. James, unmindful of this altera- 
tion in the opinions of the people, reſolved to 
govern in the ancient manner ; while the people, 
on the contrary, having once got an idea of the 
inherent privileges of mankind, never gave it up, 
ſenſible that they had reaſon and power alſo on 
their fide. 

Numberleſs were the diſputes between the 
king and his r during his whole —_ ; 
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the one ſtriving to keep the privileges of the 
crown entire, the other aiming at abridging the 


dangerous part of the prerogative; the one la- 


bouring to preſerve cuſtoms eſtabliſhed for time 
immemorial, the other equally aſſiduous in de- 
fending the inherent prog of humanity. 
Thus we ſee laudable motives actuating the diſpu- 
tants on both ſides of the queſtion, and the prin- 
ciples of both founded either in law or in reaſon. 
When the parliament would not grant a ſubſidy, 
James had examples enough among his prede- 
ceſſors, which taught him to extort a benevo- 
lence, Edward the Fourth, Henry the Eighth, 
and queen Elizabeth herſelf, had often done fo ; 


and precedent undoubtedly entitled him to the 


ſame privilege. On the other hand, the. houſe of 
commons, who found their growing power to 
protect the people, and not ſuffer the impoſiti- 
ons of the crown, conſidered that this extorted 


entirely independent of the parliament, and 
therefore complained againſt it as an infringe- 
ment of their privileges. Theſe attempts of the 
crown, and theſe murmurings of the commons, 


continued through this whole reign, and firſt 


gave riſe to that ſpirit of party which has ever 
ſince ſubſiſted in England; the one for preſerv- 
ing the ancient conſtitution, by maintaining the 
prerogative of the king ; the other for trying an 
experiment to improve it, by extending the li- 
berties of the people. 

During theſe conteſts, James, who ſuppofed 
no arguments ſufficient to impair the prerogative, 
ſeemed entirely ſecure that none would attempt 
to allege any. He daily continued to enter- 
tain his parliament with ſet ſpeeches, and florid 


harangues, 
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harangues, in which he urged his divine right 
and abſolute. power as things inconteſtable ; to 
theſe the commons made as regular anſwers, not 
abſolutely denying his pretenſions, but ſlowly 
and regularly abridging his power. 

However, though James perſevered in aſſert- 
ing his prerogative, and threatened thoſe who 
ſhould preſume to abridge it, yet his juſtice. and 
clemency were very apparent in the toleration 
which he gave to the teachers of different re- 
ligions throughout the kingdom. The minds of 
the people had long been irtitated againſt one 
another, and each party perſecuted the reſt, as it 
happened to prevail; it was expected, therefore, 
that James would ſtrengthen the hands of that 
which was then uppermoſt ; and that the catho- 
lics and ſectaries ſhould find no protection. But 
this monarch wiſely obſerved, that men ſhould 
be puniſhed for actions, and not for opinions; a 
deciſion which gave general diſſatisfaction; but 
the univerſal complaint of every ſect was the 
beſt argument of his moderation towards all. 

Yet, mild as' this ,monarch was, there was a 
project contrived in the very beginning of his 
reign for the re-eſtabliſhment of popery, which, Wl 
were it not a fact known to all the world, could 
ſcarcely be credited by poſterity. This was the Jl 
gun-powder plot; than which a more horrid or 
terrible ſch&me never entered into the human ln 
heart to conceive, and which ſhows at once that 
the moſt determined courage may be united with 
the moſt execrable intentions. | 12 

The Roman catholics had expected great fa- x 
vour and indulgence on the acceſſion of James, jan 

both as a deſcendent from Mary, a rigid catholic, 
and alſo from his having ſhown ſome r to 
5 that 
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that religion in his youth. But they ſoon dif- 


covered their miſtake ; and were at once ſur- 
priſed and enraged to find James on all occafions 
expreſs his reſolution of ſtrictly executing the 
laws enacted againſt them, and of perſevering in 


the conduct of his predeceſſor. is declara- 


tion determined them upon more deſperate mea- 


ſures ; and they at length formed a reſolution of 
deſtroying the king and both houſes of parlia- 
ment at a blow. The ſcheme was firſt broached 
by Robert Cateſby, a gentleman of good parts 
and ancient family, who conceived that a train 
of gun-powder might be ſo placed -under the 
parliament-houſe, as to blow up the king and all 
the members at once. He opened his intention 
to Thomas Percy, a deſcendant from the illuftri- 
ous houſe of Northumberland, who was charm- 
ed with the project, and readily came into it. 
Thomas Winter was next intruſted with the 
dreadful ſecret; and he went over to Flanders in 
ueſt of Guy Fawkes, an officer in the Spaniſh 
* with whoſe zeal and courage the conſpi- 
rators were thoroughly acquainted. When they 
enliſted any new zealot into their plot, the more 
firmly to bind him to ſecrecy, they always, to- 
gether with an oath, employed the ſacrament, the 
moſt ſacred rite of religion. Every tender feel- 
ing and all pity were baniſhed from their breaſts; 
and Teſmond and Garnet, two Jeſuits, ſuperiors 
of the order, abſolved their conſciences from 
every ſcruple. 
How horrid ſoever the contrivance might ap- 
pear, yet every member ſeemed faithful and 
ſecret in the league; and about two months 


before the ſitting of parliament, they hired a 


houſe, in Percy's name, adjoining to that in 
Vor. II. e * which 
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which the parliament was to aſſemble. Their 


firſt intention was to bore a way under the par- 


- liament-houſe, from that which they occupied, 


and they ſet themſelves laboriouſly to the taſk ; 
but when they had pierced the wall, which was 
three yards in thickneſs, on approaching the 
other fide, they were ſurpriſed to find that the 
houſe was vaulted underneath, and that a maga- 
zine of coals were uſually depoſited there. From 
their diſappointment on this account they were 
ſoon relieved, by information that the coals were 
ſelling off, and that the vaults would be then let 
to the higheſt bidder. They therefore ſeized 
the opportunity of hiring the place, and bought 
the remaining quantity of coals with which it 
was then ſtored, as if for their own uſe. The 
next thing done was to convey thither thirty-ſix 
barrels of gun-powder, which had been purchaſed 
in Holland; and the whole was covered with 
the coals and with faggots brought for that pur- 
2 Then the doors of the cellar were boldly 

ung open, and every body admitted, as if it 
contained nothing dangerous. 

Confident of ſucceſs, they now began to plan 
the remaining part of their project. The king, 
the queen, and prince Henry, the king's eldeſt 
ſon, were all expected to be preſent at the open- 


ing of the parliament. The king's ſecond ſon, by 


reaſon of his tender age, would be abſent, and 
it was reſolved that Percy ſhould ſeize or aſſaſ- 
ſinate him. The princeſs Elizabeth, a child like- 
wiſe, was kept at lord Harrington's houſe, in 
Warwickſhire ; and fir Everard Digby was to 
ſeize her, and immediately proclaim — queen. 

The day for the ſitting of parliament now ap- 
proached. Never was treaſon more ſecret, or ruin 

| | more 
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more apparently inevitable; the hour was expect- iM 
ed with impatience; and the conſpirators gloried *' 1 
in their meditated guilt. The dreadful ſecret, 1 
though communicated to above twenty perſons, l Fr 
had been religiouſly kept during the ſpace of 41 
near a year and a half; when all the motives of 4 
pity, juſtice, and ſafety, were too weak, a remorſe 14 
of private friendſhip ſaved the kingdom. a 8 
Sir Henry Percy, one of the conſpirators, con- I 
ceived a deſign of ſaving the life of lord Mount- 1 
eagle, his intimate friend and companion, who — 
alſo was of the ſame perſuaſion with himſelf. | 
About ten days before the meeting of parlia- i 
ment, this nobleman, upon his return #o town, is 
received a letter from a perſon unknown, and 4 
delivered by one who fled as ſoon as he had diſ- 
charged his meſſage. The letter was to this 
effect: © My Lord, ſtay away from this par- 
ce lament ; for God and man have concurred to 
* puniſh the wickedneſs of the times. And 
think not ſlightly of this advertiſement, but 
-* retire yourſeif into your country, where you 
© may expect the event in ſafety. For though 
* there be no appearance of any ſtir, yet I & 
* they will receive a terrible blow this parlia- 
« ment; and yet they ſhall not ſee who hurts 
* them. This counſel is not to be contemned ; 
* becauſe it may do you good, and can do you 
* no harm. For the danger is paſt as ſoon as 
* you have burned the letter.” | 
The contents of this myſterious letter ſur- 
priſed and puzzled the nobleman to whom it was 
addreſſed ; and though inclined to think it a 
fooliſh attempt to affright and ridicule him, yet 
he judged it ſafeſt to carry it to lord Saliſbury, 
ſecretary of ſtate.» Lord Saliſbury too was in- 
Y s. clined 
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clined to give little attention to it, yet thought 
proper to lay it before the king in council, who 
came to town a few days after. None of the 
council were able to make any thing of it, al- 
though it appeared ſerious and alarming. In 
this univerſal agitation between doubt and appre- 
henſion, the king was the firſt who penetrated 
- the meaning of this dark epiſtle. He concluded 
that ſome ſudden danger was preparing by gun- 
powder; and it was thought adviſable to in- 
ſpect all the vaults below the houſes of parlia- 
ment. This care belonged to the earl of Suffolk, 
lord chamberlain, who purpoſely delayed the 
ſearch till the day before the meeting of parlia- 
ment. He remarked thoſe great piles of faggots 
which lay in the vault under the houſe of peers; 
and he caft his eye upon Fawkes, who ſtood in 
a dark corner, and who paſſed himſelf for Per- 
cy's ſervant. That daring determined courage, 
which he had long been noted for, even among 
the deſperate, was fully painted in his counte- 
nance, and ſtruck the lord chamberlain with 
ſtrong ſüſpicion. The great quantity of fuel 
alſo kept there for the uſe of a perſon ſeldom in 
town, did not paſs unnoticed ; and he reſolved 
to take his time to make a more exact ſcrutiny, 
About midnight, therefore, fir Thomas Knevett, 
a juſtice of the peace, was ſent with proper at- 
- tendants ;- and juſt at the entrance of the vault, 
he ſeized a man preparing for the terrible enter- 
priſe, dreſſed in a cloak and boots, and a dark 
lanthorn in his hand. This was no other than 
Guy Fawkes, who had juſt diſpoſed every part 
of the train for its taking fire the next morning, 
the matches and other combuſtibles being found 
in his pockets. The whole of the deſign was 

| | 0 now 
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now diſcovered; but the atrociouſneſs of his 
guilt, and the deſpair of pardon, inſpiring him 
with reſolution, he told the officers of juſtice, 
with an undaunted air, that had he blown them 
and himſelf up. together, he had been happy. 
Before the council he diſplayed the ſame intrepid 
firmneſs, mixed even with ſcorn and diſdain, re- 
fuling to diſcover his aſſociates, and ſhowing no 
concern but for the failure of his enterpriſe. But 
his bold ſpirit was at length ſubdued ; being con- 
fined to the Tower for two or three days, and 
the rack juſt ſhown him, his courage, — 
with ſo long an effort, at laſt failed him, and 

he made a full diſcovery of all his accomplices. 
Cateſby, Percy, and the conſpirators who 
were in London, hearing that Fawkes was ar- 
reſted, fled with all ſpeed to Warwickſhire, 
where fir Everard Digby, relying on the ſucceſs 
of the plot, was already in arms, in order to 
ſeize the princeſs Elizabeth. But the country 
ſoon began to take the alarm; and wherever 
they turned, they found a ſuperior force rea- 
dy to oppoſe them In this exigence, beſet on 
all ſides, they reſolved, to about the number of 
eighty perſons, to fly no farther, but make a 
ſtand at a houſe in Warwickſhire, to defend it 
to the laſt, and ſell their lives as dearly as poſſible. 
But even this miſerable conſolation was denied 
them: a ſpark of fire happening to fall among 
ſome gun- powder that was laid to dry, it blew 
up, and ſo maimed the principal conſpirators, 
that the ſurvivors reſolved to open the gate, and 
ſally out againſt the multitude that ſurrounded 
the houſe. Some were inſtantly cut to pieces; 
Cateſby, Percy, and Winter, ſtanding back to 
back, fought long and deſperately, till in the 
3 end 
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end-the two firſt fell covered with wounds, and 
Winter was taken alive. Thoſe that ſurvived the 
ſlaughter were tried and convicted ; ſeveral fell 
by the hands of the executioner, and others ex- 
perienced the king's mercy. The Jeſuits, Gar- 
net and Oldcorn, who were privy to the plot, 
ſuffergd with the reſt ; and, notwithſtanding the 
atrociouſneſs- of their treaſon, Garnet wacon- 
ſidered by his party as a martyr, and miracles 

were ſaid to have been wrought by his blood. 
Such was the end of a confpiracy that brought 
ruin on its contrivers, and utterly ſupplanted 
that religion it was intended to eftabliſh. Yet it 
is remarkable, that, before this audacious at- 
tempt, the conſpirators had always borne a fair 
reputation; Cateſby was loved by all his ac- 
quaintance, and Digby was as highly reſpeCted 
both for his honour and integrity as any man in 
the nation. However, ſuch are the lengths that 
ſuperſtition and early prejudice can drive minds 
originally well formed, but impreſſed by a wrong 
direction. | 
The king's moderation, after the extinction 
of this conſpiracy, was as great as his penetra- 
tion in the prevention of it. The hatred ex- 
cited in the nation againſt the catholics knew no 
bounds; and nothing but a total extin{tion of 
thoſe' who adhered to that perſuaſion, ſeemed 
capable of ſatisfying. the greater part of the 
people. James bravely rejected all violent mea- 
ſures, and nobly declared that the late confpira- 
cy, however atrocious, ſhould never alter his 
prone of. government ; but as, on the one hand 
e was determined to puniſh guilt, ſo, on the 
other, he would ſtill ſupport and protect inno- 

cencèe. . l : f 
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This moderation was at that time no way 
pleaſing to the people; and the malignant part 
of his fubjects were willing to aſcribe this lenity 
to the papiſts, to his being himſelf tinctured with 
their ſuperſtitions. However this be, he till 
found his parliaments refraCtory to all the mea- 
ſures he took to ſupport his authority at«home, 
or his deſire of peace with foreign ſtates? His 
ſpeeches indeed betrayed no want ef reſolution 
to defend his rights; but his liberality to his 
favourites, and the inſufficiency of his finances 
to maintain the royal dignity, ſtill rendered him 
dependent upon his parliament for money, and 
they took care to keep him in indigence. Thus 
he was often forced into conceſſions, which, when 
once granted, could never be recalled ; and, 
while he ſuppoſed himſelf maintaining the royal 
prerogative, it was diminiſhing on every fide. 

It was, perhaps, the oppoſition which James 
met with from his people, that made him place 
his affections upon different perſons about the 
court, whom he rewarded with a liberality that 
bordered on profuſion. The death of young 
prince Henry, his eldeſt ſon, which happened 
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no very great uneaſineſs, as his affections were 
rather taken up by newer connections. In the 
firſt rank of theſe ſtood Robert Carre, a youth 
of a good family in Scotland, who, after having 
paſſed ſome time in his travels, arrived in Lon- 
don, at about twenty years of age. All his na- 
tural accompliſhments conſiſted in a pleaſing vi- 
ſage ; all his acquired abilities,-in an eaſy and 
graceful demeanour. This youth came to Eng- 
land with letters of recommendation, to ſee his 
countryman, lord Hay; and that nobleman 
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took an opportunity of aſſigning him the office 
of preſenting the king his buckler at a match of 
tilting. When Carre was advancing to execute 
his office, he was thrown by his horſe, and his 
leg was broke in the king's preſence. James 
approached him with pity and concern, and or- 
dered lim to be lodged in the palace till his 
cure was completed. He himſelf, after tilting, 
ou him a viſit in his chamber, and returned 

quently: during his confinement. The igno- 
rance and ſimplicity of the youth confirmed the 
king's' affections, as he diſregarded learning in 
his favourites, of which he found but very little 
uſe in his own practice. Carre was therefore 
ſoon conſidered as the moſt riſing man at court: 
he was knighted, created viſcount Rocheſter, 
honoured with the order of the Garter, made a 
privy-counſellor; and, to raiſe him to the higheſt 
pitch of honour, he was at laſt created earl of 
Somerſet. 

This was an advancement which ſome regard- 
ed with envy; but the wiſer part of mankind 
looked upon it with contempt and ridicule, ſen- 
ſible that ungrounded attachments are feldom of 
long continuance. Nor was it long before the 
favourite gave proofs of his being unworthy the 
place he held in the —_— affections. Among 
the friends whom he conſulted at court, was fir 
Thomas Overbury, a man of great abilities and 
learning; among the miſtreſſes whom he ad- 
dreſſed, was the young counteſs of Effex, whoſe 
huſband had been ſent by the king's command 
to travel, until the young couple ſhould be ar- 
rived at the age of puberty. But the aſſiduities 
of a man of ſuch perfonal accompliſhments as 
the favourite were too powerful to be reſiſted ; a 

criminal 
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criminal correſpondence was commenced be- 
tween the counteſs and the earl; and Eſſex, 
upon his return from his travels, found his wife 
beautiful and lovely indeed, but her affections 
entirely placed upon another. But this was not 
all; not contented with denying him all the rights 
of a huſband, ſhe was reſolved to procure a 
divorce, and then to marry the favourite to 
whom ſhe had granted her heart. It was upon 
this occaſion that Overbury was conſulted by his 
friend, -and that this honeſt counſellor declared 
himſelf utterly averſe to the match. He deſcrib- 
ed the counteſs as an infamous and abandoned 
woman ; and went fo far as to threaten the earl 
that he would ſeparate himſelf from him for 
ever, if he could fo far forget his honour and 
his intereſt as to proſecute the intended mar- 
riage. The conſequence of this advice was fatal 
to the giver. The counteſs being -made ac- 
quainted with his expoſtulations, urged her 
lover to undo him. In conſequence of this 
command, the king was perſuaded by the fa- 
vourite to order Overbury on an embaſſy into 
Ruſſia; Overbury was perſuaded by the ſame 
adviſer to refuſe going ; the delinquent was ſhut 
up in the Tower, and there he was poiſoned, by 
the direction of the counteſs, in a tart. ' 

In the mean time the divorce, which had 
been with ſome —_— procured, took place, 
and the marriage of the favourite was ſolemniſed 
with all imaginable ſplendor. But the ſuſpi- 
cion of Overbury's being poiſoned every day 
grew ſtronger, and reached the favourite, amidſt 
all the — and ſplendor of ſeeming happineſs 
and ſuckeſs. The graces of his youth gradually 
diſappeared; the gaiety of his manners was 
Con- 
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converted into ſullen filence; and the king, 
whoſe affections had been engaged by mus 
ſuperficial accompliſhments, began to cool to a 
man who no longer contributed to his amuſe- 
ment. But the adoption of another favourite, 
and the diſcovery of Somerſet's guilt, ſoon re- 
moved all remains of affection which the king 
might ſtill harbour for him. | 

An apothecary's apprentice, who had been 
employed in making up the poiſon, having re- 
tired to Fluſhing, had divulged the ſecret there; 
and the affair being thus laid before the king, he 
commanded fir Edward Coke, lord chief juſtice, 
to ſift the affair to the bottom, with rigorous 
impartiality. This injunction was executed with 
great induſtry and ſeverity ; and the whole com- 
plication of their guilt was carefully unravelled. 
The lieutenant of the Tower, with ſome of the 
leſſer criminals, were condemned and executed; 
Somerſet and his counteſs were ſoon after found 
guilty, but reprieved and pardoned, atter ſome 
years of ſtrict confinement. The king's dupli- 
City and injuſtice on this occaſion are urged as 
very great ſtains upon his character. Somerſet 


was in his preſence at the time the officer of 


| juſtice came to apprehend him; and boldly 
reprehended that miniſter's preſumption for dar- 
ing to arreſt a peer of the realm before the king. 
But James, being informed of the cauſe, ſaid 
with a ſmile, © Nay, nay, you muſt go; for if 
„Coke ſhould ſend for myſelf, I muſt comply.” 
He then embraced him at parting, begged he 
would return immediately, and aſſured him he 
could not live without his company; yet he had 
no ſooner turned his back, than he exclaimed, 
Go! and the Devil go with thee! I ſhall * 
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te ſee thy face again.” He was alſo heard to 
wiſh, ſome time after, that God's curſe might 
fall upon him and his family, if he ſhould par- 
don thoſe whom the law ſhould condemn. How- 
ever, he afterwards reſtored them both to liberty, 
and granted them a penſion, with which they re- 
tired, and languiſhed out the remainder of their 
lives in guilt, infamy, and mutual recrimination, 

But the king had not been ſo improvident as 
to part with one favourite until he had provided 
himſelf with another. This was George Vil- 
liers, a youth of one and twenty, a younger 
brother of a good family, who was returned 
about that time from his travels, and whom the 
enemies of Somerſet had taken occaſion to throw 
in the king's way, certain that his beauty and 
faſhionable manners would do the reſt. Accord- 
ingly he had been placed in a comedy full in the 
king's view, and immediately caught the mo- 
narch's affections. The hiſtory of theſe times, 
which appears not without ſome degree of ma- 
lignity againſt this monarch, does not however 
inſinuate any thing flagitious in theſe connections, 
but imputes his attachment rather to a weakneſs 
of underſtanding than to any perverſion of ap- 
petite. Villiers was immediately taken into the 
king's ſervice, and the office of cup-bearer was 
beſtowed upon him. It was in vain that Somer- 
ſet had uſed all his intereſt to depreſs him ; his 
{tern jealouſy only ſerved the more to intereſt the 
king in the young man's behalf. 

But after Somerſet's fall, the favour of James 
was wholly turned upon young Villiers; in the 
courſe of a few years he created him viſcount 
Villiers, earl, marquis, and duke of Bucking- 
ham, knight of the Garter, maſter of the 2 
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chief juſtice in eyre, warden of the cinque pdrts, 
maſter of the king's-bench- office, ſteward of 
Weſtminſter, conſtable of Windſor, and lord 
high-admiral of England. His mother obtained 
the title of counteſs of Buckingham ; his bro. 
ther was created viſcount Purbeck ; and a nu- 
merous train of needy relations were all puſhed 
up into credit and authority, It. may, indeed, 
be reckoned among the moſt capricious circum- 
ſtances of this monarch's reign, that he, who 
was bred a ſcholar, ſhould chuſe for his favour- 
ites the moſt illiterate perſons about his court; 
that he, whoſe perſonal courage was greatly ſuſ- 
pected, ſhould lavith his honours upon thoſe 
whoſe only accompliſhments were a ſkill in the 
warlike exerciſes of the times, 

When unworthy favourites were thus advanced, 
it is not to be wondered at if the public con- 
cerns of the kingdom were —— and men 
of real merit left to contempt and miſery. Yet 
ſuch was the caſe at preſent, with regard to the 
cautionary towns in Holland, and the brave tir 
Walter Raleigh at home. N 

In the preceding reign, Elizabeth, when ſhe 
gave aſſiſtance to the Dutch, at that time ſhaking 
off the Spaniſh yoke, was not ſo diſintereſted 
upon her lending them large fums of money, as 
not to require a proper depoſit for being repaid. 
The Dutch, therefore, put into her hands the 
three important fortreſſes of Fluſhing, Brille, 
and Ramekins, which were to be reſtored upon 
payment of the money due, which amounted in 
the whole to above eight hundred thouſand 
E. But James, in his preſent exigence, 

eing to ſupply a needy favourite, and a craving 
court, agreed to evacuate theſe fortreſſes, upon 
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being paid a third part of the money which was T h 


ſtrictiy due. The cautionary towns were eva- 
cuated; which had held the ſtates in total ſub- 
jection, and which an ambitious or enterpriſing 
prince would have regarded as his moſt valu- 
ble poſſeſſions. 

The univerſal murmur which this impolitic 
meaſure produced, was ſoon after heightened by 
an act i: ſeverity, which till continues as the 
blackeſt ſtain upon this monarch's Ro The 
brave and learned Raleigh had been confined in 
the Tower almoſt from the beginning of James's 
acceſſion, for a conſpiracy which had never been 
proved againſt him; and in that abode of wretch- 
edneſs he wrote ſeveral valuable performances, 
which are ſtill in the higheſt eſteem. His long 
ſufferings, and his ingemious writings, had now 
turned the tide of popular opinion in his favour ; 
and they who once deteſted the enemy of Eſſex, 
could not help pitying the long captivity of this 
5 ſoldier. He himſelf ſtill ſtruggled 

or freedom ; and perhaps it was with this defire 
that he ſpread the report of his having diſcovered 
a gold mine in Guiana, which was ſufficient to 
enrich, not only the _ adventurers that ſhould 
ſeize it, but afford immenſe treaſures to the na- 
tion. The king, either believing his aſſertions, 
or willing to {ubjeR him to further diſgrace, 
granted him a commiſſion to try his fortune in 
queſt of theſe golden ſchemes; but ſtill reſerved 
his former ſentence as a check upon his future 
behaviour. 5 

Raleigh was not long in making preparations 
for this adventure, which, from the ſanguine 
manner in which he carried it on, many believed 
he thought to be as promiſing as he deſcribed 
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it. He bent his courſe to Guiana, and remairi- 
ing himſelf at the mouth of the river Oroonoko 
with five of the largeſt ſhips, he ſent the reſt up 
the ſtream, under the command of his ſon and 
of captain Keymis, a perſon entirely devoted to 
his intereſts. But inſtead of a country abounding 
in 23 as the adventurers were taught to ex 
pect, they found the Spaniards had been warned 
of their approach, and were prepared in arms to 
receive them. Voung Raleigh, to encourage 
his men, called out Tat « 'This was the true 
e mine,” meaning the town of St. Thomas, 
which he was approaching ; © and that none but 
“ fools looked for any other :” but juſt as he 
was ſpeaking, he received a ſhot, of which he 
immediately expired. This was followed by an- 
other diſappointment : for when the Engliſh took 
poſſeſſion of the town, they found nothing in it 
of any value. | 

It was Keymis who pretended that he had ſeen 
the mine, and gave the firſt account of it to 
Raleigh: but he now began to retract; and 
though he was within two hours' march of the 
place, he refuſed, on the moſt abſurd pretences, 
to take any effectual ſtep towards finding it. He 
returned, therefore, to. Raleigh with the melan- 
choly news of his ſon's death; and then going 
into his cabin, put an end to his own life in 
deſpair. 

Raleigh, in this forlorn ſituation, found now 
that all his hopes were over; but ſaw his miſ- 
fortunes ſtill farther aggravated by the reproachcs 
of thoſe whom he had undertaken to command. 
Nothing could be more deplorable than his ſitua- 
tion, particularly when he was told that he muſt 


be carried back to England to anſwer for his 
| con- 
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conduct to the king: It is pretended that he 
employed many artifices, firſt to engage them to 
attack the Spaniſh ſettlements at a time of peace; 
and failing of that, to make his eſcape into 
France. But all theſe proving unſucceſsful, he 
was delivered into the king's hands, and ſtrictly 
examined, as well as his fellow-adventurers, be- 
fore the privy-council. 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, made heavy complaints 
againſt the expedition; and the king declared 
that Raleigh had expreſs orders to avoid all 
diſputes and hoſtilities againſt the Spaniards. 
Wherefore, to give the court of Spain a particular 
inſtance of his attachment, he figned the warrant 
for his execution, not for the preſent offence, 
but for his former conſpiracy. Thus ſhowin 
himſelf guilty of complicated injuſtice ; woju 
him without 
proof; unjuſt in having truſted a man with a 
commiſſion, without a pardon expreſſive of that 
confidence; unjuſt in puniſhing with death a 
tranſgreſſion that did not deſerve it; but moſt 
anjuf of all, when he refuſed a new trial, but 
condemned him upon an obſolete ſentence. This 
oor man died with the ſame fortitude that he 
ad teſtified through life ; he obſerved, as he 
felt the edge of the axe, that it was a ſharp but 
a ſure remedy for all evils; his harangue to the 
N was calm and eloquent; and he laid his 
ead down on the block with the utmoſt indit- 
terence. His death enſured him that popularity, 
which his former intrepidity and his ſufferings, 
ſo much greater than bis crimes, had tended to 
procure him ; and no meaſure in this reign was 
attended with ſo much public diſſatisfaction. 
The death of this great man was ſoon after 
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followed by the diſgrace of a ſtill greater, namely, 
the chancellor Bacon, who was accuſed of re- 
ceiving bribes in his office ; and, pleading guilty, 
was degraded and fined thirty thouſand pounds; 
but his fine was afterwards remitted by the 
king. | 

But there ſoon appeared very apparent reaſons 
for James's partiality to the court of Spain in 
the caſe of Raleigh. This monarch had enter- 
tained an opinion, which was peculiar to himſelf, 
that in marrying his ſon Charles, the prince of 
Wales, any alliance below that of royalty would 
be unworthy of him ; he therefore was obliged 
to ſeek, either in the court of France or Spain, 
a ſuitable match, and he was taught to think of 
the latter. Gondemar, who was ambaſſador 
from that court, perceiving this weak monarch's 
partiality to a crowned head, made an offer of 
the ſecond daughter of Spain to prince Charles; 
and that he might render the temptation irreſiſt- 
ible, he gave hopes of an immenſe fortune which 
ſhould attend the princeſs. However, this was 
a negotiation that was not likely ſoon to be con- 
cluded; and from the time the idea was firſt 
ſtarted, James ſaw five years elapſe without bring- 
ing the treaty to any kind of concluſion, 

A delay of this kind was very diſpleaſing to 
the king, who had all along an eye on the great 
fortune of the princeſs ; nor was it leſs diſagree- 
able to prince Charles, who, bred up with ideas 
of romantic paſſion, was in love without ever 
ſeeing the object of his affections. In this ge- 
neral tedium of delay, a project entered the 
head of Villiers, who had for ſome years ruled 
the king with abſolute authority, that was fitter 


to be conceived by the knight of a rr 
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than by a miniſter and a ſtateſman,. It was 
nothing leſs than that the prince ſhould himſelf 
travel in diſguiſe into Spain, and viſit the ob- 
ject of his affections in perſon. Buckingham, who 
wanted to ingratiate himſelf with the prince, 
offered to be his companion; and the king, 
: whoſe buſineſs it was to check ſo wild a ſcheme, 
gave his conſent to this hopeful propoſal. Their 
adventures on this ſtrange project could fill 


jet of many. Charles was the knight-errant, 
and Buckingham was his ſquire. They travel- 
led through France in diſguiſe, aſſuming the 
names of Jack and Tom Smith. They went 
to a ball at Paris, where the prince firſt ſaw 
the princeſs Henrietta, whom he afterwards 
married, and who was then in the blogm of 
youth and beauty. They were received at 
the court of Spain with all poſſible demon- 
ſtrations of ref 

the whole city with intrigues, adventures, ſere- 
nades, challenges, and jealouſy. To complete 
the catalogue of his follies, he fell in love with 
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wife, and inſulted that miniſter in perſon; 
Theſe levities were not to be endured at ſuch 
a court as that of Spain, where jealouſy is ſo 
prevalent, and decorum ſo much obſerved; the 
match was therefore broke off ; for what reaſon, 


4 2 hiſtorians do not aſſign; but if we may credit 
r the noveliſts of that time, the prince had already 
e. fixed his affections upon the French princeſs. 

e In fact, a match for this prince was ſoon 
4 after negotiated with Henrietta, who was the 
er daughter of the great Henry the Fourth; and 
e, this met with much better ſucceſs than the 
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former, 


novels, and have actually been made the ſub- 


pe&t; but Buckingham filled 


the ducheſs of Olivarez, the prime miniſter's 
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former, However, the king had not the ſame 
allurements in proſecuting this match as the 
former, as the portion promiſed him was much 
ſmaller; but, willing that his ſon ſhould not 
be altogether diſappointed of a bride, as the 
king of France damanded only the ſame terms 
which had been offered to the court of Spain, 
James conſented to comply. In an article of 
his treaty of marriage, it was ſtipulated that 
the education of the children, till the age of 
thirteen, ſhould belong to the mother; and 
this probably gave that turn tewards popery, 
which has ſince been the ruin of that unforty- 
nate family. 
Indeed a variety of cauſes ſeemed to conſpire, 
together with their own imprudence, to bring 
down upon them thoſe evils which they after 
wards experienced. The houſe of commons 
was by this time become quite unmanageable; 
the prodigality of James to his favourites had 
made his neceſſities ſo many, that he was con- 
tented to ſell the different * of his pre- 
rogative to the commons one after the other, to 
procure ſupplies. In a Pteges as they per: 
ceived his wants, they found out new grievances; 
and every grant of money was ſure to come with 
a petition for redreſs. The ſtruggles between 
him and his parliament had been growing more 
and more violent every ſeſſion; and the laſt ad. 
vanced their pretenſions to ſuch a degree, that 
he began to take the alarm; but theſe evils fel 
upon the ſucceſſor, which the weakneſs of thi 
monarch had contributed to give birth to. 
Theſe domeſtic troubles were attended bi 
others ſtill more important in Germany, a" 
which produced in the end the moſt Gage | 
| effect; ll 
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effets, The king's eldeſt daughter had been 
married to Frederic, the elector palatine of Ger- 
many ; and this prince revolting againſt the em- 
ror Ferdinand the Second, was defeated in a 
eciſive battle, and obliged to take refuge in 
Holland, His affinity to the Engliſh crown, his 
misfortunes, but particularly the proteſtant re- 
ligion for which he had contended, were ſtron 
motives for the people of England to wiſh we 
to his cauſe; and frequent addreſſes were ſent 
from the commons to ſpur up James to take a 
part in the German conteſt, and to replace the 
exiled prince upon the throne of his anceſtors. 
James at firſt attempted to ward off the misfor- 


theſe proving utterly ineffectual, it was reſolved 
at laſt to reſcue the Palatinate from the emperor 
by force of arms. Accordingly war was declared 
againſt Spain and the emperor; fix thouſand men 
were ſent over into Holland, to aſſiſt prince 
Maurice in his ſchemes againſt thoſe powers ; 


) the people were every where elated at the courage 
„ to of their king, and were ſatisfied with any war 
pet- which was to exterminate the papiſts. This 
ces} army was followed by another conſiſting of 
with twelve thouſand men, commanded by count 
veen Mansfeldt; and the court of France promiſed its 
nore aſſiſtance. But the Engliſh were diſappointed in 
N ad- all their views; the troops being embarked at 
that Dover, upon failing to Calais, they found no 
s fell orders for their admiſſion. After waiting in 
F thi vain for ſome time, they were obliged to ſail to- 


wards Zealand, where no proper meaſures were 
yet conſulted for their diſembarkation. Mean 


eco the forces, ſo long cooped up in narrow veſſels; 
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while a peſtilential diſtemper crept in among 
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half the army died while on board, and. the 

other half, weakened by ſickneſs, appeared too 

ſmall a body to march into the Palatinate ; and 

thus ended this i-concerted and fruitleſs expe- 
dition. 5 * 

Whether this misſortune had any effect upon 

the conſtitution of the king, is uncertain; but 

A. D. 1625. he way ſoon after ſeized with. a tertian ague, 

| which, when his courtiers aſſured him from the 

proverb that it was health for a king, he replied, 

that the proverb 'was meant for a young king. 

After ſome fits he found himſelt "extremely 

weakened, and ſent for the prince, whom he 

exhorted to perſevere in the proteſtant religion; 

then” preparing with decency and courage to 

meet his end, he expired, after a reign over 

England of twenty-two years, and in the fifty- 

ninth year of his age. With regard to foreign 

negotiations, James neither underſtood nor cul- 

tivated them; and perhaps in a kingdom fo ſi- 

tuated as England, domeſtic politics are alone 

ſufficient. His reign was. marked with none of 

the ſplendors of triumph, nor no new conqueſts 

or acquiſitions; but the arts were nevertheleſs 

filently and ſucceſsfully going on to improve- 

ment. Reaſon was extending her influence, and 

diſcovering to mankind a thouſand errors in re- 

ligion, in morals, and in government, that had 

1 long been reverenced by blind ſubmiſſion. The 

it Reformation had produced a ſpirit of liberty, 2s 

3 | well as of inveſtigation, among all ranks of 

13 mankind, and taught them that no precedents 

could ſanctify fraud, tyranny, or injuſtice. James 

taught them by his own example to argue upon 

the nature of the King's prerogative, and the 

extent of the ſubjects“ liberty. He firſt 2.5 
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by — — the preſcriptive authority of kings 1 
againſt natural privileges of the people; fx 
but when the ſubje& was ſubmitted to a contro- 

verſy, it was ſoon ſeen that the monarch's was 
the weakeſt fide, 
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CHARLES I. 


A. P. 1625. Fx v- princes have aſcended a throne with 


more apparent advantages than Charles; and 
none ever encountered more real difficulties. 
The advantages were ſuch as might flatter even 
the moſt cautious prince into ſecurity ; the dit- 
ficulties were ſuch as no abilities could ſurmount. 
He found himſelf, upon coming to the crown, 
ſſeſſed of a peaceful and flouriſhing kingdom, 
is right undifputed by all the. world, his power 
ſtrengthened by an alliance with one of the moſt 
potent nations in Europe, his abſolute authority 


tacitly acknowledged by one part of his ſubjetts, | 


and 


CHARLES L 


343 | 
and enforced from the pulpit by the reſt. To | 
add to all this, he was loved by his people, it 
whoſe hearts he had gained by his virtues, his 1 
humility, and his candour. 1 

But on the oppoſite ſide of the picture we are 7 


reſented with a very different ſcene. Men had 
— to think on different rights of man- 
kind, and found that all had an equal claim 
to the ineſtimable bleſſings of freedom. The 
ſpirit of liberty was rouſed ; and it was reſolved 
to oppoſe the ancient claims of monarchs, who 
uſurped their power in times of ignorance or 
danger, and who pleaded in ſucceeding times 
their former tions as preſcriptive privi- 
leges. Charles had been from his infan- 1/4 
cy to conſider the royal prerogative as a ſacred 4 
pledge, which it was not in his power to alienate, 1 
much leſs his duty to abridge.” His father, who 
had contributed ſo much to ſink the claims of 
the crown, had nevertheleſs boldly defended 
them in his writings, and taught his ſon to de- 
fend by the ſword what he had only inculcated 
by the preſs. Charles, though a prince of tole- 
rable underſtanding, had not comprehenſion 
enough to ſee that the genius and diſpoſition of 
his people had received a total change; he re- 
ſolved therefore to govern by old maxims and 
precedents, a people who had lately found out 
theſe maxims were eſtabliſhed in times of igno- 
rance and ſlavery. 55 

In the foregoing reigns I have given very little 
of the parliamentary hiſtory of the times, which 
would have led me out of the way; but in the 
preſent it will be fit to point out the tranſactions 
of every parliament, as they make the principal - '% 
figure in this remarkable æra, in which we ſee 4 
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enius and courage united in oppoling injuſtice, 
ſeconded by cuſtom, and backed by power. 
Charles undertook the reins of government 
with a fixed perſuaſion that his popularity was 
ſufficient to carry every meaſure. He had been 
loaded with a treaty for defending the Palatinate 
in the late reign ; and the war declared for that 
urpoſe was to be carried on with vigour in this. 
t war was more eaſily declared than ſupplies 
granted. After ſome reluctance the commons 
voted him two ſubſidies; a ſum far from being 
ſufficient to ſupport him in his intended equip- 
ment, to àſſiſt his brother-in-law ; and to this 
was added a petition for puniſhing papiſts, and 
redreſhng the grievances of the nation, Buck- 
ingham, who had been the late king's favourite, 
and who was ſtill more careſſed by the preſent 
monarch, did not eſcape their cenſures ; fo that, 
inſtead of granting the ſums requilite, they em- 
ployed the time in difputations and complaints, 
till the ſeaſon fot proſecuting the intended cam- 
paign was elapſed. Charles, therefore, wearied 
with their dejaye, and offended at the refuſal of 
his demands, thought proper to diſſolve a par- 
lament which he could not bring to reaſon. 
To ſupply the want of parliamentary aids, 
Charles had recourſe to fome of the ancient me- 
thods of extortion, practiſed by ſovereigns when 
in neceſſitous circumſtances. That kind of tax 
called a benevolence was ordered to be exacted, 
and privy-ſeals were iſſued accordingly. In or- 
der to cover. the rigour of this ſtep, it was com- 
manded that none ſhould be aſked for money 
but ſuch as were able to ſpare it; and he di- 
rected letters to different -perſons, mentioning 
the ſums he deſired. With this the people were 


obliged, - 


e NAR L N 1 


obliged, though reluctantly, to comply; it was 
in fact authoriſed by many precedents ; but no 
precedents whatſoever could give a ſanction to 
juſtice. | "4 | 
A With this money a fleet was equipped againſt 
Spain, carrying ten thouſand men; the command 
| of hich army was: intruſted to lord Wimbleton, 
who failed directly to Cadiz, and found the bay 
full of ſhips: of great value. But he failed in 
making himſelf maſter of the harbour, while 
his undiſciplined army landing, inſtead of at- 
tacking the town, could not be reſtrained from 


indulging themſelves in the wine, which they 


found in great abundance on ſhore. Farther ſtay 
therefore appeared fruitleſs; they were re-im- 
barked ; and the plague attacking the fleet 


ſoon afterwards, they were obliged to abandon 


all hopes of ſucceſs, and return to England. 
Loud complaints were made againſt the court, 
for intruſting ſo important a command to a per- 
ſon who was judged ſo unqualified for the un- 
dertaking. | 

This ineffectual expedition was a great blow 
to the court; and to retrieve the glory of the 

nation, another attempt was to be made, but 
with a more certain proſpect of ſucceſs. New 
ſupplies therefore being requiſite, the king was 
reſolved to obtain them in a more regular and 
conſtitutional manner than before. Another 
— was accordingly called; and though 
ome ſteps were taken to exclude the more po- 
pular leaders of the laſt houſe of commons, by 
nominating them as ſheriffs of counties, yet the 


preſent parliament ſeemed more refractory than 


the former. When the king laid before the 
houſe his neceſſities, and aſked for a ſupply, 
they 
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they voted him only three ſubſidies, which a- 
mounted to about an hundred and fixty thouſand 
pounds; a ſum no way adequate to the import- 
ance of the war, or the neceſſities of the ſtate, 
But even this was not to be granted until the 
grievances of the ſtate were redreſſed. Their 
chief indignation was levelled againſt Bucking- 
ham; a miniſter who had no real merit, and the 
reat infelicity of being the king's favourite. 
henever the ſubjeas reſolve to attack the 
royal prerogative, they begin with the favou- 
rites oF the crown; and wiſe monarchs ſeldom 
have any. Charles was not poſſeſſed of the art 
of making a diſtinction between friends and mi- 
niſters ; and whoever was his friend was always 
truſted with the adminiſtration of his affairs. 
He loved Buckingham, and undertook to pro- 
tect him; although to defend a perſon ſo ob- 
noxious to the people, was to ſhare his reproach. 
The commons undertook to impeach him in the 
lower houſe, while the earl of Briſtol, who had 
returned from his embaſly in Spain, accuſed him 
among his peers. The purport of the charge 
againft him amounted to little more than that 
he had engroſſed too much power for himſelf and 
his relations; that he had neglected to guard 
the ſeas with the fleet; and that he had applied 
a plaſter to the late king's fide, which was ſup- 
poſed to be poiſonous, and to haſten his end. 
"Theſe frivolous accuſations muſt have ſunk of 
themſelves, had they not been intemperately 
oppoſed by the royal authority. The king gave 
orders to the lord-keeper to command the com- 
mons expreſsly in his name not to meddle with 
his miniſter and ſervant Buckingham. The 
more to enrage them, he had him elected cha- 
cellor ll 


En oo » WW. 


cellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, and wrote 
that body a letter of thanks for their compliance. 
He aſſured the commons, that if they would not 
comply with his demands, he would try nete 
councils, But what juſtly enraged them beyond 
all ſufferance, was, when two of their members, 
fir Dudley Digges and fir” John Elliot, com- 

lained of this partiality in favour of a man 
odious to the nation, the king ordered both to 
be committed to priſon for ſeditious behaviour. 
This was an open act of violence, and ſhould 
have been ſupported, or never attempted. 

It was now that the commons juſtly exclaimed 
that their privileges were infringed, and all 
freedom of debate deſtroyed. They proteſted in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, that neither of their 


members had faid any thing diſreſpeQful of the 
king ; and they made a or publiſhing 
e 


their vindication. ing, whoſe character 
it was to ſhow a.readineſs to undertake harſh 
meaſures, but not to ſupport them, releaſed the 
two members; and this compliance confirmed 
that obſtinacy in the houſe which his injuries had 


contributed to give riſe to. The earl of Arun- 


del, for being guilty of the ſame offence in the 
houſe of lords, was raſhly impriſoned, and as 
tamely diſmiſſed by the king. Thus the two 
houſes having refuſed to anſwer the intentions of 
the court without previous conditions, the king, 
rather than give up his favourite, choſe to be 


without the ſupply, and therefore once more 
diſſolved the parliament. 


The new councils which Charles had mention- 


ed to the parliament, were now to be tried, in 
order to ſupply his neceſſities. Inſtead of making 
peace with Spain, and thus trying to abridge 
7 
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his expenſes ſince he could not enlarge his in- 
come, he reſolved to carry on the war, and to 
keep up a ſtanding army for this purpoſe. Per- 
haps alſo he had further views in keeping this army 
in Pays which was to ſeize upon the liberty of his 
ſubjeQs, when he found matters ripe for the ex- 
ecution. But at preſent his forces were new le- 
vied, ill paid, and worſe diſciplined; fo that the 
militia.ot the country, that could be inſtantly led 
out againſt him, were far his ſuperiors. In 
order, therefore, to gain-time and money, a 
commiſſion was openly granted to compound 
with the catholics, and agree for a diſpenſation 
of the penal laws againſt them. He borrowed 
a ſum of money from the nobility, whoſe con- 
tributions came in but ſſowly. But the greateſt 
ſtretch of his power was in the levying of /tip- 
money. In order to equip a fleet (at eaſt this 
was the pretence made), each of the maritime 
towns was required, with the aſſiſtance of the 
adjacent counties, to arm as many veſſels as were 
appointed them. The city of London was rated 
at twenty ſhips. This was the commencement 
of a tax, which afterwards, being carried to 
very violent lengths, created ſuch great diſcon- 
tents in the nation. But the extortions of the 
miniſtry did not reſt here. Perſons of birth and 
rank, who refuſed the loan, were ſummoned 
before the council; and, upon perſiſting in a 
refuſal, were put into confinement. Thus we 
ſee here, as in every civil war, ſomething to 
blame on one ſide and the other; both ſides 
guilty of injuſtice, yet either in general actuat · 
ed by motives of virtue; the one contending 
for the inherent liberties of mankind, the other 
for the preſcriptive privileges of the crown; 
| both 
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both driven to all the extremes of falſchood, 
rapine, and injuſtice; and, by a fate attendant 
on humanity, permitting their actions to dege- 


nerate from the motives which firſt ſet them in 


motion | 
Hitherto the will of the monarch was reluc- 
tantly obeyed: moſt of thoſe who refuſed to 
lend their money were thrown into prifon, and 
atiently ſubmitted to confinement, or applied 
y petition to the king for their releaſe. Five 
N alone undertook to defend the cauſe of 
the public; and at the hazard of their whole 
fortunes, were reſolved to try whether the king 
legally had a right to confine their perſons with- 
out an infringement of any law. The names of 
theſe patriots were fir Thomas Darnel, fir John 
Corbet, fir Walter Ear}, fir John Haveningham, 
and fir Edward Hambden. Their cauſe was 
brought to a ſolemn trial before the King's 
Bench, and the whole kingdom was attentive to 
the reſult of ſo important a trial, 


By the debates on this * it appeared, Nov. «tab. 


that perſonal liberty had been ſecured by no leſs 
than fix different ſtatutes, and by an article of the 
Great Charter itſelf; that in, times of turbu- 
lence and ſedition, the princes infringed upon 
thoſe laws; and of this alſo many examples were 
produced. The difficulty then lay to determine 
when ſuch violent meaſures were expedient ; but 
of that the court pretended to be the ſupreme 
judge. As it was legal, therefore, that theſe 
five gentlemen ſhould plead the ſtatute, by which 
they might demand bail, ſo it was expedient'in 
the court to remand ibem to priſon, without de- 
termining on the neceſſity of taking bail for the 
preſent. This was a cruel evaſion of juſtice ; 
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and, in fact, ſatisfied neither the court nor the 
country party. The court inſiſted that no bail 
could be taken; the country exclaimed that 
the priſoners ſhould be ſet free. Ws 

The king being thus embroiled with his par- 
liament, his people, and ſome of the moſt power- 
ful foreign ſtates, it was not without amazement 
that all men ſaw him enter into a war with 
France, a kingdom with which he had but lately 
formed the moſt natural alliance. This monarch, 
among the foibles of a good ra can relied 
too much on the ſincerity of his ſervants ; and, 
among others, permitted Buckingham to lead 
him as he thought proper. All hiſtorians agree 
that this miniſter had conceived hopes of gaining 
the heart of the queen of France, while, at the 
ſame time, cardinal Richelieu aſpired to the 
ſame honour. The rivalry of theſe favourites 
produced an inveterate enmity between them; 
and from a private quarrel, they, reſolved to. in- 
volve their reſpective nations in the diſpute. 
However this be, war was declared againſt 
France ; and Charles was taught to hope, that 
hoſtilities with that kingdom would be the ſureſt 
means of producing unanimity at home. 

But fortune ſeemed to counteract all this mo- 
narch's attempts. A fleet was ſent out, under 
the command of Buckingham, to relieve Ro- 
chelle, a maritime town in France, that had 
long enjoyed its privileges independent of 
the French king: but.that had for ſome years 
embraced the reformed religion, and now was 
beſieged by a formidable army. This expedi. 
tion was as unfortunate as that on the coaſt of 
Spain. The duke's meaſures were ſo ill con- 


certed, that the inhabitants of the city ſhut their ll 
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gates, and refuſed to admit allies, of whoſe 
coming they were not previouſſy informed. In- 
ſtead of attacking the iſland of Oleron, which 


was fertile and defenceleſs, he bent his courſe to 


the iſle of Rhe, which was garriſoned, and well 
fortified. He attempted there to ſtarve out the 
arriſon of St. Martin's caſtle, which was copiouſly 
fupplied with proviſions by ſea. By that time 
the French had landed their forces privately at 
another part of the iſland; ſo that © 56/2: 71 
was, at laſt obliged to retreat, but with ſuch pre- 
cipitation, that two thirds of his army were cut 
to pieces before he could reimbark, though he 
was the laſt man of the whole army that quitted 
the ſhore, This proof of his perſonal courage, 
however, was but a ſmall ſubje& of conſolation 
for the diſgrace which his country had ſuſtained ; 
and his own perſon would have been the laſt they 
would have regretted. | 
The bad ſucceſs of this expedition ſerved to 
render the duke ſtill more obnoxious, and the 
king more needy. He therefore reſolved to call 
a third parliament ; for money was to be had at 
any rate. In his firſt ſpeech, he told them they 
were convoked on purpoſe to grant the ſupplies ; 
and that if they thould neglect to contribute 
what was neceſlary for the ſupport of the ſtate, 
he would, in diſcharge of his conſcience, uſe 
thoſe means that God had put into his hands, 
for ſaving that which the folly of certain per- 
ſons would otherwiſe endanger. But the king 
did not find his commons 1ntimidated by his 
threats, nor by thoſe of the lord-keeper, who 
commented upon what he ſaid. They boldly in- 
veighed againſt his late arbitrary meaſures, forced 
loans, benevolences, taxes without conſent of 


par- 
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; parliament, arbitrary imprifonments, billeting 

foldiers, martial laws ; theſe were the grievances 

complained of, and againſt theſe they inſiſted 

; that an eternal remedy ſhould be provided. An 

[1 immunity from theſe vexations they alleged to 

be the inherent right of the ſubject; and their 

new demands they reſolved to call a petition of 

right, as implying privileges they had already 

A. P. 1628. heen poſſeſſed of. Nothing could be more juſt 

than the enacting the contents of this petition of 

right into a law. The Great Charter, and the 

old ſtatutes, were ſufficiently clear in favour of 

liberty ; but as all the kings of England had 

ever, in caſes of neceſſity or expediency, been 

accuſtomed at intervals to elude them; and as 

Charles, in a complication of inſtances, bad 

lately violated them, it was but requiſite to enaQt 

| a new law, which might not, be eluded or vio- 

lated by-any authority, or any former precedent 
} to the contrary. | - 

[7 But though this was an equitable propoſal ; 

Is and though the ready compliance with it might 

0 have prevented many of the diſorders that were 

about to enſue, Charles was taught to conſider it 

as the moſt violent encroachment on his- prero- 

gative, and uſed at firſt every method to obſtruct 

its progreſs. When he found that nothing but 

his aſſent would ſatisfy the houſe, he gave it; 

but at firſt in ſueh an ambiguous manner as leſt 

him till in pofleſhon of his former power. At 

length, however, to avoid their mdignation, and 

ſtill more to ſcreen his favourite Buckingham, 

he thought proper to give them full fatisfaction. 

He came therefore to the houſe of peers and 

4 pronouncing the uſual form of werds, Soit 

| | * comme il eſt deſirẽ, Let it be law as it „ 
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be gave the petition of right all the ſanction that 
was neceſſary to paſs it into a law. The accla- 
mations with which the houſe reſounded, ſuffici- 
ently teſtified the joy of the people; and a bill 
for five ſubſidies, which paſſed ſoon after, was 
the ſtrongeſt mark of their gratitude. | 

But the commons, finding their perſeverance 
crowned with ſucceſs in this inſtance, were 
reſolved to carry the ſcrutiny into every part of 
government which they conſidered as defective. 
The leaders of the houſe of commons at this 
time were very different from thoſe illiterate bar- 
barians who, a century or two before, came up 
to the capital, not to grant ſupplies, but to con- 
ſider where ſupplies were to be procured ; not 
to debate as legiſlators, but to receive commands 
as inferiors. The men of whom the 'preſent 
parliaments were compoſed, were perſons of 
great knowledge and extenfive learning; of un- 
daunted courage and inflexible e 

A little before the meeting of this parliament, 
a commiſſion had been granted to thirty-three 
of the principal, officers of ſtate, empowering 
them to meet and concert among themſelves the 
methods of levying money by impoſitions, or 
otherwiſe. The commons applied for cancelling 
that commiſhon ; and indeed the late ſtatute of 
the petition of rights ſeemed to render ſuch a com- 
miſhon entirely pan oper 1 They objected to 
another commiſſion for raiſing money for the in- 
troduction of a thoufand German horſe, which, 
with juſt reaſon, they feared might be turned 
againſt the liberties of the people. They reſumed 
alſo their cenſure of Buckingham, whom they 
reſolved implacably to purſue. They alſo open - 
ly aſſerted, that the method of levying money, 

Vor. II. A a uſed 
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uſed by the king, called tonnage and poundage, 
without the conſent of parliament, was a pal- 
pable violation of all the liberties of the people. 
All theſe grievances were preparing to be drawn 
up in a remonſtrance to his majeſty, when the 
king, hearing of their intentions, came ſuddenly 
to the houſe, and ended the ſeſſion by a proro- 
gation. | 5 

But they were not ſo eaſily to be intimidated 
in their ſchemes for the liberty of the people. 
They urged their claims with ſtill more force 
on their next ſitting; and the duty of tonnage 
and poundage was diſcuſſed with greater preci- 
ſion than before. This tax upon merchandiſe 


Was a duty of very early inſtitution, and had 


been conferred on Henry the Fifth, and all ſuc- 
ceeding princes, during life, in order to enable 
them to maintain a naval force for the protec- 
fion of the kingdom. But the parliament had 
uſually granted it as of their ſpecial favour, in the 
beginning of each reign, except to Henry the 
Eighth, who had it not conferred on him by 
parliament till the ſixth year of his fitting on 
the throne. Although he had continued to re- 
ceive it from the beginning, yet he thought it 
neceſſary to have the ſanction 5 parliament to in- 
ſure it to him, which certainly implied that it was 
not an inherent privilege of the crown. Upon 


this argument the commons founded their ob- 
jections to the levying it in the preſent reign; 
it was a tax they had not yet granted, and it had 


been granted by them in every preceding reign. 
They refuſed, - therefore, to grant it now ; and 
inſiſted that the king could not levy it without 
their permiſſion. T ate 

This bred a long conteſt, as may be ſuppoſed, 
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between the commons and the crown. The of- 
ficers of the cuſtom-houſe were ſummoned be- 
fore the commons, to give an account by what 
authority they ſeized the goods of the merchants 
who had refuſed to pay theſe duties. The 
barons of the Exchequer were queſtioned con- 
cerning their decrees on that head ; the ſheriff 1 
of London was committed to the Tower for his 1 
activity in ſupporting the cuſtom-houſe officers. 
Theſe were bold meaſures ; but the commons 
went ſtill farther, by a reſolution to examine in- 
to religious grievances ; and a new ſpirit of in- 
tolerance began to appear. The king, there- , p. 1629. 
fore, reſolved to diſſolve a parliament, which he 
found himſelf unable to manage ; and fir John 
Finch, the ſpeaker, juſt as the queſtion con- 
cerning tonnage and poundage was going to be 
put, roſe up, and informed the houſe that he had 
a command from the king to adjourn. 

Nothing could exceed the conſternation and 
indignation of the commons upon this informa- 
tion. Juſt at the time they were carrying their 
moſt favourite points to a bearing, to be thus 
acjourned, and the parliament diſſolved, render- 
ed them furious. The houſe was in an uproar ; 
the ſpeaker was puſhed back into his chair, and 
forcibly held in it by Hollis and Valentine, till 
a ſhort remonſtrance was framed, and paſſed 


production, Papiſts and Arminians were declared 
capital enemies to the ſtate ; tonnage and pound- 
age was condemned as contrary to law ; and not 
only thoſe who raiſed that duty, but thoſe who 
paid it, were conſidered as guilty of capital 

crimes, 
In conſequence of this violent procedure, fir 
Aa 2 Miles 
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Miles Hobart, fir Peter Hayman, Selden, Cori- 


ton, Long, and Strode were, by the king's 
order, committed to priſon, under preterice of 
ſedition. But the ſame temerity that impelled 
Charles to impriſon them, induced him to grant 


them a releaſe. Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and 


Valentine, were ſuminoned before the King's 
Bench ; but they refuſing to appear before an 
inferior tribunal, for faults committed in a ſu- 
perior, were condemned to be impriſoned during 
the king's pleaſure, to pay a fine, the two for- 
mer of a thouſand pounds each, and the latter 
of five hundred, and to find ſureties for their 
good behaviour. The members triumphed in 
their ſufferings, while they had the whole king- 
dom as ſpeCtators and applauders of their for- 
titude, 

In the mean time, while the king was thus 
diſtreſſed by the obſtinacy of the commons, he 
felt a much ſeveret blow in the death of his fa- 
yourite, the duke of Buckingham, who fell a 
ſacrifice to his unpopularity. It had been reſolved 
once more to undertake the railing of the ſiege 
of Rochelle; and the earl of Denbigh, brother- 
in-law to Buckingham, was ſent thither, but re- 
turned without effeQting any thing. In order to 
repair this diſgrace, the duke of Buckingham 
went in perſon to Portſmouth, to hurry on an- 
other expedition, and to punith ſuch as had en- 
deavoured to defraud the crown of the legal af- 
ſeſſments. In the general diſcontent that pre- 
vailed againſt this nobleman, it was daily ex- 
peRted that ſome ſevere meaſures would be re- 
ſolved on; and he was ſtigmatiſed as the tyrant 
and the betrayer of his country, There was one 
Felton, who caught the general W 
= rilh— 


CHAR BETTE 


Iriſhman, of a good family, who had ſerved un- 
der the duke as lieutenant, but had reſigned on 
being refuſed his rank on the death of his cap- 
tain, who had been killed at the iſle of Rhe. 
This man was naturally melancholy, courageous, 
and enthuſiaſtic ; he felt for his country, as if 


— 


in the power of his ſingle arm to remove. He 
therefore reſolved to kill the duke, and thus 
revenge his own 12 injuries, while he did 
ſervice alſo to God and man. Animated in this 
manner with gloomy zeal, and miſtaken patriot- 
iſm, he travelled down to Portſmouth alone, 
and entered the town while the duke was. ſur- 
rounded by his levee, and giving out the. neceſ- 
ſary orders for embarkation. . He was at that 
time engaged in converſation with one Soubize, 
and other French gentlemen ; and a difference 
of ſentiments having ariſen in the conference, it 
was attended with all thoſe violent geſticulations 
with which foreigners generally enforce their 
meaning, The couverſation being finiſhed, the 
duke drew towards the door ; and while he was 
ſpeaking to one of his colonels, Felton ſtruck 
him over that officer's ſhoulder in the breaſt with 
his knife. The duke had only time to ſay, 
* The villain has killed me,” when he fell at 
the colonel's feet, and inſtantly expired. No 
one had ſeen the blow, nor the perſon who 
gave it; but in the confuſion it was general! 

uppoſed that he was murdered by one of the 
Frenchmen who appeared ſo violent in their mo- 
tions' but a little before. They were accordingly 
ſecured, as for certain puniſhment ; but in the 
mean time a hat was 3 up, on the inſide of 
which was ſewed a paper containing four or five 


A a3 lines 


jabouring under a calamity which he thought it 
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lines of the remonſtrance of the commons againſt 
the duke; and under theſe lines a ſhort ejacula- 
tion, deſiring aid in the attempt. It was now 
concluded that this hat muſt belong to the aſ- 


ſaſſin; and while they were employed in con- 


jectures whoſe it could be, a man without a 
at was ſeen walking very compoſedly before the 


door, and was heard to cry out, I am he.” He 


diſdained denying a murder in which he gloried ; 
and averred that he looked upon the duke as an 
enemy to his country, and as ſuch deſerving to 
ſuffer. When aſked at whoſe inſtigation he had 
performed that horrid deed ? he anſwered, that 
they need not trouble themſelves in that in- 
quiry ; that his conſcience was his only promp- 
ter; and that no man on earth could diſpoſe 
him to act againſt its diftates. He ſuffered with 
the ſame degree of conſtancy to the laſt ; nor 
were there many wanting who admired not 
2 his fortitude, but the action for which he 


ſuffered. 
The king had always the higheſt regard for 


Buckingham, and was extremely mortified at 


his death; he began to perceive that the tide 
of popularity was entirely turned from him, and 
that the houſe of commons only ſerved to in- 
creaſe the general diſcontent. He felt there- 
fore a diſguſt againſt parliaments ; and he was 
reſolved not to call any more, till he ſhould ſee 
bg indications of a compliant diſpoſition in 
the nation. Having loſt his favourite Bucking- 
ham, he became more his own miniſter, and 
never afterwards repoſed ſuch unlimited cont 
dence in any other, But, though the miniſter 
of the crown was changed, the meaſures ſtil 


continued the ſame ; the ſame diſregard to the i 
petitions | 
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petitions of the people, the ſame deſire of ex- 
tending and. ſupporting the prerogative, the 
ſame temerity, and the ſame weakneſs of con- 
deſcenſion. 


His firſt meaſure, however, now being left &. P. 1629. 


without a miniſter and a parliament, was a pru- 
dent one. He made peace with the two crowns 
againſt whom he had hitherto waged war, which 
had been entered upon without neceſſity, and 
conducted without glory. Being freed from theſe 
embarraſſments, he bent his whole attention to 
the management of the internal policy of the 
kingdom, and took two men as his affociates in 
this taſk, who ſtill acted an under-part to him- 


ſelf. Theſe were fir Thomas Wentworth, after- 


wards created earl of Strafford; and Laud, af- 
terwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

Strafford, by his eminent talents and abilities, 
merited all the confidence which the king repoſ- 
ed in him. His character was ſtately and au- 
ſtere ; more fitted to procure eſteem than love; 
his fidelity to the king was unſhaken ; but in 
ſerving the intereſts of the crown, he did not con- 
ſider himſelf as an agent alſo for the benefit of the 
people. As he now employed all his counſels to 
ſupport the prerogative, which he formerly had 
endeavoured to diminiſh, his actions were liable 
to the imputation of ſelf-intereſt and ambition 
but his good character in private life made up 
for that ſeeming duplicity of public conduct. 

Laud was in the church ſomewhat reſembling 
Strafford in the ſtate, rigid, ſevere, — 
and induſtrious. His zeal was unrelenting in 
the cauſe of religion; and the forms, as eſtabliſh- 
ed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, ſeemed eſ- 
ſentially connected with it. His defire to kee 
A a 4 theſe 
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theſe on their former footing was imprudent and 
ſevere ; but it muſt be confeſſed that the furious 
oppolition he met with was ſufficient to excite 


his reſentment. 


Since the times of Elizabeth, a new reli- 
gious ſect had been gaining ground in England; 
which, from the ſuppoſed greater purity of their 


manners, were called Puritans. Of all other 
ſects, this was the moſt dangerous to monarchy ; 


and the tenets of it more calculated to ſupport 
that imagined equality which obtains in a ſtate 
of nature. The partiſans of this religion, be- 
ing generally men of warm, obſtinate tempers, 
puſhed their ſentiments into a total oppaſition 
to thoſe of Rome; and in the countries where 
their opinions had taken place, not only a re- 
ligious but a political freedom began to be eſta- 
bliſned. All enthuſiaſts, indulging themſelves 
in rapturous flights, extaſies, viſions, and inſpi- 
rations, have a natural averſion to all ceremonies, 
rites, or forms, which are but external means of 
ſupplying that devotion which they want no 
prompter but their hearts to inſpire. The ſame 
bold and daring ſpirit which accompanied them 
in their addreſſes to the divinity, appeared in 
their political ſpeculations; and the principles 
of civil liberty, which had hitherto been almoſt 
totally unknown in Europe, began to ſhoot forth 
in this ungracious ſoil. It is not to be wonder- 
ed at, therefore, if kings and biſhops were will 
ing to ſuppreſs the growth of opinions ſo unfa- 
vourable to their authority; and that Laud, 
who, of all men alive, was the moſt attached to 
ceremony and ſhow, ſhould treat with rigour, 
men who braved him into ſeverity. The truth 
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great cauſe of the preſent conteſt between the 
king and his people to ariſe, not from civil 
but religious motives ; not from a defire on the 
one hand of extending power, and on the other 
of promoting liberty ; but 3 from the 
ardour of the king in ſupporting biſhops, ſur- 
plices, and other ceremonies of the church, and 
the fury of the puritans in aboliſhing thoſe 
diſtinctions as remnants of popiſh 1dolatry. 
Thoſe diſtinctions in religion, at this day, are 


regarded with more unconcern ; and. therefore, 


we are more apt to impute the diſorders of thoſe 
times rather to civil motives of eſtabliſhing li- 


berty, which, in reality, made but a very ſub- 
ordinate conſideration. 


into the extreme oppoſite of ſuperſtition ; and 
thoſe ancient ceremonies, to which men had 
been accuſtomed in England, fince the com- 
mencement of the Reformation, were in general 
conlidered as impious and 1dolatrous. It was, 
therefore, the moſt impolitic time in the world 
for Laud to think of introducing new ceremo- 


being treated with utter deteſtation. Neverthe- 
leſs, he went on boldly with his injunctions for 
the obſervance of thoſe rites which in tbem- 
ſelves were of no moment, and were as unne- 
ceſſary to be urged by him, as ridiculous in 
being oppoſed by the puritans. | 
rders were given, and rigorouſly. inſiſted on, 
that the communion-table ſhould be removed 
from the middle of the church, where it hither- 
to ſtood ſince the Reformation, to the eaſt end; 


the altar. The kneeling at the altar, and the 
To uling 


The humour of the nation ran, at that time, 
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uſing of copes (embroidered veſtments uſed in 
popiſh countries), were introduced, to the great 
diſcontent of the people. Some pictures were 
again admitted into the churches by his com- 
mand. All ſuch clergy as neglected to obſerve 
every ceremony, were ſuſpended, and deprived 
by the high commiſſion-court. And to mortify 
the puritans ſtill more, orders were iſſued from 
the council, forbidding any controverſy, either 
from the pulpit or the preſs, on the points in 
diſpute between them and their opponents, con- 
cerning free will and predeſtination. At the 
ſame time that he obtained the king's protection 
for carrying on theſe meaſures, he took care to 
repay the monarch by magnifying on every 
occaſion the regal authority, and treating all 
pretenſions to independence, as a puritanical in- 
novation. The king's divine, hereditary, and 


indefeaſible night, was the theme of every ſer- 


mon ; and thoſe who attempted to queſtion ſuch 
doctrines, were conſidered as making an attack 
upon religion itſelf. The king, who had now 
taken a reſolution of calling no more parlia- 
ments, and which reſolution he adhered to for 
the ſpace of eleven years after, was very well 
ſatisfied with theſe doctrines, as they were the 
only means of facilitating his meaſures of go- 
vernment, and procuring thoſe pecuniary ſupplies 
which he had no legal means of obtaining. 
While Laud, therefore, during this long in- 
terval, ruled the church, the king and Strafford 
undertook to manage the temporal intereſts of 
the nation. A proclamation was iſſued, in which 
Charles declared, «© That whereas, for ſeve- 
“ ral ill ends, the calling again of a parlia- 
e ment is diyulged; yet the late abuſes, bav- 
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« ing for, the preſent, unwillingly driven him 
« gut of that courſe, he will account it pre- 
« ſumption for any one to preſcribe to him any 
« time for calling that aſſembly.” This was ge- 
nerally conſtrued as a declaration, that, during 
that reign, no more parliaments would be ſum- 
moned ; and every meaſure of the king but too 
well ſerved to confirm the ſuſpicion. | 

It was now that the people, without a de- 
fender, or hopes of redreſs, ſaw themſelves at 


the mercy of a monarch, who, though good and 


gentle in his own nature, might at any time 
change in his conduct. They now ſaw the con- 
ſtitution at one blow wholly overthrown, and 
one branch of the legiſlature aſſuming thoſe 
rights which had been divided between three. 
Tonnage and poundage were continued to be 
levied by royal authority alone : cuſtom-houſe 
officers received orders from the council to enter 
any houſe whatever, in ſearch of ſuſpetted 
goods; compoſitions were openly made with 
papiſts; and their religion was become a regu- 
lar part of the revenue. The high-commiſſion 


court of Star-chamber exerciſed its power, in- 


dependent of any law, upon ſeveral bold inno- 
vators in liberty, who only gloried in their ſuf- 
ferings, and. contributed to render government 
odious and contemptible. Sir David Foulis was 
fined by this court five thouſand pounds, merely 
for diſſuading a friend from -compounding with 
the commiſſioners who called upon him to take 
up the title of knighthood. Prynne, a barriſter 
of Lincoln's inn, had written an enormous quar- 
to of a thouſand pages, which was entitled Hiſ- 
triomaſtix, or a Scourge for the Stage. In this, 
beſide much paltry declamation againſt the ſtage, 

| | he 
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he took occaſion to blame the ceremonies and 
late innovations of the church ; and this was an 
offence that Laud was not likely to forgive. He 
was condemned by the Star-chamber to be de- 
graded from the bar; to ſtand in the pillory, in 
two places, Weſtminſter and Cheaplide ; to loſe 
his ears, one at each place; to pay five thouſand 
3 to the king, and to be impriſoned during 
ife. Ihis ſentence, which was equally cruel 
and unjuſt, was rigorouſly executed; and Prynne 
gloried in his ſufferings. Burton, a divine, and 
Baſtwick, a phyſician, were tried before this 
tribunal for ſchiſmatical libels, in which they 
attacked, with great ſeverity and intemperate 
zeal, the ceremonies of the church of England. 
They were condemned to the ſame puniſhment 
that had been inflicted upon Prynne ; and Prynne 
himſelf was alſo tried for a new offence, for 
which he was fined five thouſand pounds more, 
and ſentenced to loſe the remainder of his ears. 
The auſwers which theſe bold demagogues gave 
into court, were ſo full of contumacy and in- 
vective that no lawyer could be prevailed with 
to ſign them. The rigours, however, which 
they underwent, being ſo unworthy men of their 
profeſſion, gave general offence; and the patience 
or rather alacrity with which they ſuffered, in- 
creaſed ſtill farther the public indignation, 

The puritans, reſtrained in England, ſhipped 


. themſelves off for America, where they laid the 


foundations of a new government, agreeable to 
their ſyſtems of political freedom. But the go- 
vernment, unwilling that the nation ſhould be 
deprived of its uſeful members, or dreading the 
unpopularity of theſe emigrations, was prevailed 


on to iſſue a proclamation, debarring theſe de- 
votees 
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votees acceſs even to thoſe inhoſpitable regions. 
Eight ſhips, lying in the Thames, and ready to 
fail, were detained by order of council; and in 
theſe were embarked fir Arthur Hazelrig, John 
Hampden, and Oliver Cromwell, who had re- 
. ſolved for ever to abandon their native country. 
This may ſtand as a proof of the ſincerity theſe 
men afterwards teſtified in the cauſe for which 
they fought ; and is a clear proof that hypocriſy, 
with whick they were charged, in the beginning 
at leaſt, was not among the motives of their op- 
poſition. 
Every year, every month, every day, gave 
freſh inſtances, during this long intermiſſion of 
parliaments, of the reſolution of the court to 
throw them off for ever: but the levying of i- 
money, as it was called, _ a general burthen, 
was univerſally complained of as a national 
grievance, This was a tax which had, in former 
reigns, been levied without the conſent of parlia- 
ment ; but then the exigency of the ſtate de- 
manded ſuch a ſupply. As the neceſlity at 
preſent was not ſo apparent, and might excite 
murmurs among the people, a queſtion was pro- 
poſed by the king to the judges, whether, in a 
caſe of neceſſity, for the defence of the king- 
dom, he might not impoſe this tax ? and whether 
he was not ſole judge of this neceſlity ? To 
his e replied that he might; and that 
e was ſole judge of the neceſſity. In this uni- 
verſal appearance of obedience to the king's in- 
hunetions, John Hampden, a gentleman of for- 
tune in Buckinghamſhire, refuſed to comply with 
ne tax, and reſolved to bring it to a legal de- 
termination. He , had been rated at twenty Fi 
hillings for his eſtate, which he refuſed to pay; —_ 
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and the caſe was argued twelve days in the Ex. 
chequer-chamber, before all the judges of Eng. 
land. The nation regarded, with the utmoſt 
anxiety, the reſult of a trial that was to fix the 
limits of the king's power : but after the former 
opinion of the judges on this ſubject, the event 
Ii might have been eaſily foreſeen. All the judge, 
| 
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four only excepted, gave ſentence in favour of 
the crown; while Hampden, who loſt his cauſe, 
was more than ſufficiently recompenſed by the 
applauſes of the people. Nothing now was 
heard in every company but murmurs againſt Wl 
government, and encomiums on him who had 
withſtood its uſurpations. It was now alleged 
that tyranny was confirmed into ſyſtem ; and that 


1 there was no redreſs except in ſullen patience, or 
bi contented ſlavery. Ecclefiaſtical tyranny wa Wl 
Ft thought to give aid to political injuſtice ; and 
v1 all the rights of the nation, tranſmitted througl Bl 
| ſo many ages, ſecured by ſo many laws, and Bll 
fy | ed by the blood of ſo many heroes, ll 
1 now lay proſtrate in undiſtinguiſhed negled. 
i} In this univerſal ſtate of deſpondence, or ch. 
mour, an accident gave the people of England Bll 
. an opportunity of vindicating their ancient pr 
[4 leges, and even of acquiring greater than wa Bll 
I compatible with the ſubjects' happineſs to be 
1 peoſſeſſed of. | ö 


by | The Scots had, during the reign of James the 1 
TY Firſt, ſhown a ſtrong attachment to puritanica i 
principles; and though they ſtill continued t 3 
allow of biſhops, yet they were reduced to pi 


= 


4 verty, and treated with contempt. James, indeed, Wl 
== had ſeen the low eſtate of epiſcopacy in ti 
|. kingdom, and had endeavoured to exalt an 
1 eſtabliſh it once more; but he died in the midi 

| 1 
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of his endeavours. It was the fate of Charles 
for ever to aim at projects which were at once 
impracticable and unneceſſary; he reſolved there- 
fore to complete what his father had begun. 
This ill- judged attempt ſerved to alienate the 
affections of his Scottiſh ſubjects as much as 
his encroachments on liberty had rendered him 
unpopular in England. The flame of ſedition 
in Scotland paſſed from city to city, while the 
uritans formed a Covenant, to ſupport and de- 
lend their opinions; and reſolved to eſtabliſh 
their doctrines, or overturn the ſtate. On the 
other hand, the court was determined to eſtabliſh 
the liturgy of the church of England; and both 
ſides being obſtinate in opinion, thoſe ſanguinary 
meaſures were ſoon begun in Scotland, which 
had hitherto been only talked of among the 
Engliſh. 

Ihe diſcontent and oppoſition which the king 
met with in maintaining epiſcopacy among his 
Engliſh ſubjects might, one would think, hinder 
him from attempting to introduce it among thoſe 
of Scotland ; but Rich was his ardour, that he 
was reſolved to have it eſtabliſhed in every part 
of his dominions. Having publiſhed an order 
for reading the liturgy in the principal church in 
Edinburgh, the people received it with clamours 
and imprecations. The court party, indeed, 
with great juſtice, blamed their obſtinacy, as 
the innovations were but trifling ; but the peo- 
ple might have retorted with ſtill greater force 
the folly of their thus earneſtly attempting the 


-\ a <{abliſhment of trifles. The ſeditious diſpoſi- 
don in that Kingdom, which had hitherto been 
ind kept within bounds, was now too furious for re- 
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ſtraint, and the inſurrection became general over 
all the country. | | 
Yet ſtill the king could not think of defiſting 
from his deſign; and fo prepoſſeſſed was he in fa- 
your of royal right, that he thought the very name 
of king, when — urged, would induce them 
to return to their duty. But he was ſoon un- 
deceived ; the puritans of Scotland were repub- 
licans in principle as well as thoſe in England; 
and they only wiſhed to ſee the biſhops firſt 
humbled, in order to make a more ſucceſsful at- 
tack upon unguarded monarchy. Charles there- 
fore finding them in arms, and that they inſiſted on 
diſplacing the biſhops, conſidered their demands 
as an open declaration of war; and accordingly 
ſummoned ſuch of the nobility of England as 
held lands of the crown, to furniſh him with a 
proper number of forces to oppoſe them. To 
add to theſe ſupplies, he demanded a voluntary 
contribution from the clergy, as he was in fatt 
fighting their cauſe ; and, by means of his queen, 
the catholics were alſo preſſed for their aſſiſtance. 
By theſe methods he ſoon found himſelf at the 
head of an undiſciplined and reluctant army, 
amounting to about twenty thouſand men, and 
commanded by generals leſs willing to fight than 
to negotiate. His ſuperiority in numbers, how- 
ever, gave him the manifeſt advantage over his 
rebellious ſubjects, who were no way flow in 
marching to give him battle. But Charles, who 
inherited the peaceable. diſpoſition of his father, 
was unwilling to come to extremities, although 
a blow then ftruck with vigour might have pre- 
vented many of his — misfortunes. In- 
ſtead of fighting with his opponents, he entered 


upon a treaty with them; ſo that a ſuſpenſion of 
arms 
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arms was ſoon agreed upon, and a treaty of peace 
concluded; which neither fide intended to ob- 
ſerve; and then both parties agreed to diſband 
their forces. This ſtep of diſbanding the army 
was a fatal meaſure to Charles, as he could not 
levy a new army without great labour and ex- 
penſe; while the Scottiſh inſurgents, who were 
all volunteers in the fervice, could be muſtered 
again at pleaſure. Of this the heads of the 
malcontents ſeemed ſenſible; for they lengthen- 
ed out the negotiations with affected difficulties, 
and threw in obſtructions in proportion as they 
were confident of their own ſuperiority. At 
length, after much altercation, and many trea- 
ties ſigned and broken, both parties once more 
had recourſe to arms, and nothing but blood 
could fatiate the contenders. 

War being thus reſolved on, the king took 
every method as before for raiſing money to ſup- 
port it. Ship-money was levied as uſual ; ſome 
other arbitrary taxes were exacted from the re- 
luctant people with great ſeverity; but one me- 
thod of raiſing the ſupplies reflects immortal 
honour on thoſe who contributed. The coun- 
ſellors and ſervants of the crown lent the king 
whatever ſums they could ſpare, and diſtreſſed 
their private fortunes to gratify their ſovereign. 
Theſe were the reſources of the crown to pre- 
pare an army; but they were far from being 
ſufficient ; and there now remained only one 


method more, the long- neglected method of par- 
liamentary ſupply. 


had called a parliament. The fierce and un- 
governable ſpirit of the laſt had taught him to 
hate and to fear ſuch an aſſembly; but all re- 
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ſources being exhauſted, and great debts con- 
tracted, he was obliged to call another parlia- 
ment, from which he had no great reaſon to ex. 
pect any favour, The many illegal; and the 
numerous imprudent ſteps of the crown, the 
hardſhips which ſeveral perſons had ſuffered, and 
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iq their conſtancy in undergoing puniſhment, had 
|} as much alienated the affe&tions of the king's ' 
14 c Engliſh as of his Scottiſh ſubjects. Inſtead of f 
ſupplies the king was haraſſed with murmurs 0 
| and complaints. The zealous in religion were [ 
| pleaſed with the diſtreſſes of the crown, in its t 
attempts againſt their brethren in opinion; and 1 
1 the real friends to the liberties of mankind ſaw, a 
= with their uſual penetration, that the time was 0 
I | approaching when the royal authority muſt fall * 
L into a total dependence on popular aſſemblies, b 
Þ and when public freedom muſt acquire a full | Pt 
| aſcendant. I w 
0 The houſe of commons could not be induced at 
bl to treat the Scots, who were of the ſame prin- t 
F ciples with themſelves, and contended againſt the an 
„ ſame ceremonies, as enemies to the ſtate. They by 
5 tegaoded them as friends and brothers, who firit bo 
i roſe to teach them a duty it was incumbent on an 
1 all virtuous minds to imitate. The king, there- Bl A 
Is tore, could reap no other fruits from this afſem- Bll hu 
iy bly than murmurings and complaints. Every N yet 
4 method he had taken to ſupply himſelf with Bl tua 
Fl money was declared an abuſe, and a breach of tres 
4 the conſtitution. T d poundage, ſhip- earn 
ution. Tonnage and poundage, ſhip- Bl 
| 1 money, the ſale of monopolies, the billeting ſol- ll Caſt 
* diers upon refractory citizens, were all voted as the 
4 ſtretches of arbitrary power. The king finding thei 
i no hopes of redreſs from the commons, had re- ſtrol 
[th courſe to the houſe of peers; but this was equal!) js #3 
, . | 
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ineffeftual with the former application. The 
King finding no hopes of a compliance with his 
requeſt, but recrimination inſtead of redreſs, 
diſſolved the parliament, to try more feaſible 
methods of removing his neceſſities. 

The king having now made enemies of his 
Scottiſh ſubjects, by controuling them in their 
mode of worſhip, and of the commons by dif- 
ſolving them, it remained to exaſperate the city 
of London againſt him by ſome new imprudence. 
Upon their refuſing to lend money to carry on 
the war againſt the Scots, he ſued the citizens 
in the Star- chamber for ſome lands in Ireland; 
and made theni pay a conſiderable fine. He 
continued alſo to exact all the taxes againſt 
which every former parliament had remonſtrated, 
but all was inſufficient. A loan of forty thouſand 
pounds was extorted from the Spaniſh merchants; - 
who had bullion in the Tower, expoſed to the 
attempts of the king. Coat and conduct money 
for the ſoldiers was levied on the counties; an 
ancient practice, but ſuppoſed to be aboliſhed 
by the petition of right. All the pepper was 
bought Fom the Eaſt India company upon truſt, 
and fold at a great diſcount for ready money, 
A ſcheme was propoſed for coining two or three 
hundred thouſand pounds of bafe money ; and 
yet all theſe methods were far from being effec- 
tual. The Scots, therefore, ſenſible of Ne ex- 
tremities to which he was reduced, led on an 
army of twenty thouſand men as far as New- 
caſtle upon Tyne, to lay their grievanees before 
their ſovereign, as they were pleaſed to term 
their rebellion. One of the moſt diſguſting 
ſtrokes in the puritanical character of the times, 
was this gentle language, _ humble cant, . 

2 the 
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| 
if 
| | the midſt of treaſon, and their flattery to their 
| prince, while they were attempting to dethrone 
and deftroy him. ; | 

| To theſe troops, inſpired by religion, fluſhed 
with ſome ſlight victories obtained over ſtraggling 


ngliſh themfelves, among whom they conti- 
4 nued, the king was able only to oppoſe a ſmaller 
force, new levied, undiſciplined, ſeditious, and 
| ill paid. Being, therefore, in deſpair of ſtem- 
4 ming the torrent, he at laſt yielded to it. He 
io : firſt ſummoned a great council of peers to York; 
| and, as he foreſaw that they would adviſe him 
* to call a parliament, he told them in his firſt 
| Hoe that he had already taken that reſolution. 
L aving thus prepared for his misfortunes, he 
I - Nov. 3- a ſhort time after called that long parliament, 
| 164% which never diſcontinued fitting till they finally 
accompliſhed his ruin, 


' p_ of the royaliſts, and encouraged by the 


ſtead of 


impeache 
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CHAP. XXX. 


cnAR TES I. (continued.) | 


Tu E ardent expectations of men with regard 
to a parliament at ſuch a critical juncture, and 
during ſuch general diſcontents, might naturall 
engage the attendance of the members on their 
duty. The houſe of commons was never, from 
its Fett inſtitution, obſerved to be ſo numerous, 
or the aſſiduity of its members greater. Without 
any interval, therefore, they entered upon bufi- 
neſs; and by unanimous conſent they ſtruck a 
blow that might be regarded as deciſive. In- 
granting the demanded ſubſidies, they 
the earl of Strafford, the king's firſt 
miniſter, and had him arraigned before the houſe 
of peers for high-treaſon. Pym, a tedious, but 
ſenſible ſpeaker, who at firſt opened the accuſa- 
tion againſt him in the houſe of commons, was 
ſent up to defend it at the bar of the houſe of 
lords; and moſt of the houſe accompanied their 
member on ſo agreeable an errand. 
To beſtow the greateſt ſolemnity on this im- 


portant trial, ſcaffolds were erected in Weſt- 


minſter-Hall, where both houſes ſat, the one as 
Judges, the other as accuſers. 


of 


Beſide the chair 
| ſtate, a cloſe gallery was prepared for the 
king and queen, who attended during the whole 


trial, The articles of impeachment againſt him 


were twenty-eight in number, the ſubſtance of 


which was, that he had attempted to extend the 


king's authority at home, and had been guilt 
of ſeveral —_—_ 


ions in Ireland. 
tour months were employed 


b 3 


by the managers in 


But thoug 


framing 
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framing the agcuſation, yet there appears very 
little juſt cauſe of blame in him, ſince the 
ſtretches of the king's ppwer were made before 
he came into authority. However, the mana- 
2 for the houſe of commons pleaded againſt 

im with vehemence ſtronger than their rea- 
ſons, and ſummed up their arguments by in- 
fiſting, that though each article taken ſepa- 
rately did not amount to a proof, yet the whole 


taken together, might be fairly concluded to 


carry conviction. This is a method of arguing 
frequently uſed in the Engliſh courts of juſtice 
even to this day : and perhaps none can be more 


erroneous ; for almoſt every falſehood may be 


found to have a multiplicity of weak reaſons ta 


fupport it. In this tumult of aggravation and 


clamour, the ear! himſelf, whoſe parts and wiſ- 
dom had been long reſpectable, ſtood unmoved 
and undaunted. He defended his cauſe with 
all the preſence of mind, judgment and ſaga- 
city, that could be expected from innocence and 
ability. His children were placed beſide him, 
as he was thus defending his life, and the cauſe 


of his maſter. After he had, in a long and elo- 


quent ſpeech, delivered without premeditation, 


confuted all the accuſations of his enemies; after 


he had ſhown, that during his government in 
Ireland, he had introduced the arts of peace 
among the ſavage part of that people ; after he 
had declared, that though his meaſures in Eng- 
land were harſh, he thowed the neceſſity by 
which he was driven into them, ſince his com- 
ing over; after he had clearly refuted the argu- 
ment upon the accumulated fore of his guilt, 
he thus drew to a concluſion, & But, my lords, I 
{ have troubled you too long; longer than [I 
{ ſhould have done, but for the ſake of Goſs 

| ; EY « deat 
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. dear pledges, which a faint in heaven has left 
* me.” —Upon this he pauſed, dropped a tear, 
looked upon his children, and proceeded. — 
„ What I forfeit for myfelf is a trifle ; that my 
e indiſcretions ſhould reach my poſterity, wounds 


* me to the heart.—Pardon my infirmity.— 


* Something I ſhould have added, but am not 
« able; therefore let it paſs. And now, my 
“ lords, for myfelf; I have long been taught that 
te the afflictions of this life are overpaid by that 
* eternal weight of glory which waits the inno- 
* cent; and ſo, :06d, oa 2 even ſo, with the ut - 
* moſt tranquillity, I ſubmit myſelf to your judg- 
* ment, whether that judgment be life or death; 
* not my will, but thine, O God, be done.“ 
His eloquence and innocence induced thoſe 
judges to pity, who were the moſt zealous to 
condemn him. The king himſelf went to the 
houſe of lords, and ſpoke for ſome time in his 
defence; but the ſpirit of vengeance that had 
been chained for eleven years, was now rouſed, 
and nothing but his blood- could give the peo- 
ple ſatisfaction. He was found guilty by both 
houſes of parliament ; and nothing remained but 
for the king to give his conſent to the bill of at- 
tainder. But in the preſent commotions the con- 
ſent of the king was a thing that would very 
ealily be diſpentad with ; and imminent dangers 
might attend his refuſal. Yet ſtill Charles, 
who loved Strafford tenderly, heſitated, and 
ſeemed reluctant, trying every expedient to put 
off ſo dreadful a duty as that of ſigning the 
warrant for his execution. While he continued 
in this agitation of mind, not knowing how to 
act, his doubts were at laſt ſilenced by an act of 
heroic brayery in the condemned lord. He re- 
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ceived a letter from that unfortunate nobleman, 
deſiring that his life might be made the ſacrifice 
of a mutual reconciliation between the king and 
his people; adding, that he was prepared to 
die, and to a willing mind there could be no in- 


jury. This inſtance of noble generoſity was but 


ill repaid by his maſter, who complied with his 
requeſt. He conſented to the ſigning the fatal 
bill by commiſhon ; Strafford was beheaded on 
Tower-hill, behaving with all that compoſed 
dignity of reſolution that was expected from his 
character. The people, taught by his death to 
trample upon the rights of humanity, ſoon after 
refolved to ſhed blood that was ſtill more pre- 
cious. $ | 

But the commons did not ſtop their impeach- 
ments here. Laud alſo, after a deliberation 
which did not continue half aa hour, was conſi- 
dered as ſufficiently culpable to incur the ſame 
accuſation, and was committed to cuſtody. 
Finch, the lord-keeper, was alſo impeached ; 
but he had the precaution to make his eſcape, 
and fly over into Holland, as did fir Francis 
Wyndebank, the ſecretary, into France, 

The crown being thus deprived of the fer- 
vices of its miniſters, the commons next pro- 
ceeded to attack the few privileges it ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed. During the late military operations, 
ſeveral powers Pad been exerted by the lieute- 
nants, and deputy-lieutenants of counties, who 


were all under the influence of the crown: Theſe 


were, therefore, voted Delinquents ; a term now 
firſt uſed to ſignify tranſgreſſors, whoſe crimes 
were not as yet aſcertained by law The ſhe- 
riffs alſo, who had obeyed the king's mandate in 
railing ſhip-money, were voted alſo to be delin- 
quents. All the farmers and officers of the cul- 
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toms, who had been employed during ſo many 
years in levying tonnage and poundage, were 
ſubjected to the ſame imputation, and only pur- 
chaſed their ſafety by paying a hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds. Every diſcretionary or 
arbitrary ſentence of the Star-chamber, and 
High-commifhon courts, underwent a ſevere 
ſcrutiny; and all thoſe who had any hand in 
ſuch ſentences were voted to be liable to the pe- 
nalties of the law. The judges, who had declar- 
ed againſt Hampden, in the trial of ſhip-money, 
were accuſed: before the peers, and obliged to 
find ſecurity for their appearance. All thoſe 
monopolies which had been lately granted by 
the crown, were now annihilated by the order 
of the commons; and they carried their deteſta- 
tion of that grievance ſo far as to expel from their 
own houſe all ſuch members as had been mono- 
poliſts or projectors. | 

Hitherto we have ſeen the commons in ſome 
meaſure the patrons of liberty and of the people; 
boldly oppoſing the ſtretches of illegal power, 
or repreſſing thoſe claims which, though found- 
ed on cuſtom, were deſtructive of freedom. 
Thus far their aims, their ſtruggles, were juſt 
and honourable : but the general paſlions of the 
nation were now excited ; and having been once 
put into motion, they ſoon paſſed the line, and 
knew not where to ſtop. Had they been con- 
tented with reſting here, after abridging all 
thoſe privileges of monarchy which were capable 
of injuring the ſubject, and leaving it all thoſe 
prerogatives that could benefit, they would have 
been conſidered as the great benefactors of man- 
kind, and would have left the conſtitution pretty 
nearly on the ſame footing on which we enjoy it 
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at preſent. But they either were willing to re. 
venge their former ſufferings, or thought that 
ſome terrible examples were neceſſary to deter 
others from attempting to enſlave their country. 
The horrors of a civil war were not ſufficiently 
attended to; and they precipitately involved the 


nation in calamities which they themſelves were 


the firſt to repent. 5 
The whole nation was thrown into a general 
ferment, The harangues of the members, now 
firſt publiſhed and dil erledd, kept alive the hor- 
rors which were felt tor the late adminiſtration. 
The pulpits, delivered over to the puritanical 
reachers, whom the commons arbitrarily placed 
in all the conſiderable churches, — with 
faction and fanaticiſm. The preſs, freed from all 
fear or reſtraint, ſwarmed with productions, dan- 
gerous by their ſedition and calumny more than 
by their eloquence or ſtyle. in; 

In this univerſal uproar againſt the crown, 
Prynne, Burton, and Baſtwick, who had ſome 
years before ſuffered ſo ſeverely for their licen- 
tious abuſes, and had been committed to re- 
mote priſons, were ſet at liberty by order of the 


commons, and were ſeen making their trium- 


phant entry into the capital. Baſtwick had been 
confined in Scilly, Burton in Jerſey, and Prynne 
in Guernſey ; and upon landing at their reſpec- 
tive places, they were received by the acclama- 
tions of the people, and attended by crowds to 
London. Boughs were carried in this tumultu- 
ous proceſſion; the raads were ſtrewed with 
flowers, their ſufferings were aggravated, and 
their perſecutors reviled. Every perſon who 
had been puniſhed for ſeditious libels during the 
foregoing adminiſtration, naw recovered * In 
5 erty, 
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berty, and had damages given them upon thoſe 
who had decreed their puniſhment. 
Grievances had, no doubt, and heavy ones, 
been endured during the laſt intermiſſion of par- 
liament ; but the very complaints againſt them 
now became one of the greateſt grievances. So 
many were offered within doors, and petitioned 
againſt without, that the houſe was divided into 
above forty committees, charged each of them 
with the examination of its reſpective com- 
plaints. The torrent rifing to fo dreadful and un- 
expected an height, deſpair ſeized all thoſe who, 
from intereſt or habit, were attached to mo- 
narchy ; while the king himſelf ſaw, with amaze- 
ment, the whole fabric of government totall 
overturned. “ You have taken, ſaid he to the 
4 parliament, the whole machine of govern- 
ment to pieces; a practice frequent with ſkil- 
ful artiſts, when they deſire to clear the wheels 
from any ruſt which may have grown upon 
„them. The engine may be reſtored to its 
© former uſe and motions, provided it be fitted 
« up entire, ſo as not a pin be wanting.” But 
the commons, in their preſent temper, were 


and having taken the machine aſunder, they 
ſoon found an expeditious ſet of workmen ready 
5 — in and take the whole buſineſs off their 
ands. | 

But in this univerſal rage for aboliſhing the 
former conſtitution, the parliament fell with 
great juſtice on two courts, which had been 
erected under arbitrary kings, and had ſeldom 
been employed but in caſes of neceſſity. Theſe 
were the High-commiſhon court, and the court 
of Star-chamber. A bill unanimouſly paſſed the 
houſes to aboliſh both; and in them to anni- 
| 3 hilate 


much better adapted to deſtroy than to fit up; 
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hilate the principal and moſt dangerous articles 
in the king's os tive. The firſt of thoſe, 
which was inſtituted for defending the eſtabliſh. 
ments of the church, had great power in all 
eccleſiaſtical matters; and the judges m that 
court were entirely arbitrary in whatever puniſh. 
ments, or fines, they thought proper to infliq. 
The Star-chamber had given force to the king's 


- proclamations, and puniſhed ſuch as ventured to 


tranſgreſs them; but that being now taken away, 


his proclamations were of no effect, and might 


be oppoſed with impunity. Such were the tran- 
actions of this firſt ſeſſion of the long parliament; 
and though in ſome caſes they acted with anger, 
and in others with precipitation, yet their me- 
rits ſo much overbalanced their miſtakes, that 
they deſerve the higheſt gratitude from poſte- 
rity. | BL _ 

Ade this the parliament ſeemingly adjourn- 
ed; but a committee of both houſes, a thing al- 
together unprecedented, was appointed to {it 
during the receſs, with very ample powers, and 
very little leſs than thoſe of the parliament in the 
plenitude of its authority. Pym was appointed 


chairman of the lower houſe ; in this, farther at- ; 


tempts were made for aſſuming the ſovereign ex. 
ecutive powers, and publiſhing the ordinances 


of this committee as ſtatutes enacted by all the | 


branches of the legiſlature. In the mean time 


the king went to pay a viſit to his ſubjects in } 


cotland. 


In the midſt of theſe troubles, the papiſts ol 
Ireland fancied they found a ee _ 
tunity of throwing off the Engliſh yoke, ere 
= : Kore who, though | 
of a narrow fortune, was deſcended from a ve 
5 | ancicul By 
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ancient Iriſh family, and was very much cele- 
brated among his countrymen for his valour and 
capacity. This man firſt formed the projet of 
expelling the Engliſh, and — the inde- 
pendency of his native country. e occaſion 
was favourable ; the Engliſh, warmly engaged 
in domeſtic animoſities, were unable to attend 
to a diſtant inſurrection; and thoſe of that na- 
tion, who reſided among them, were too feeble 
to reſiſt. Struck with theſe motives, ſir Phelim 
O' Neale entered into a conſpiracy; lord Macguire 
came into his deſigns, and ſoon after all the chiefs 
of the native Iriſh promiſed their concurrence. 

Their plan was laid accordingly, which was, 
that fir Phelim O'Neale, and the other conſpira- 
tors, ſhould all begin an inſurrection on one da 
throughout the provinces ; ſhould deſtroy all the 
Engliſh, while lord Macguire and Roger More 
ſhould ſurpriſe the caſtle of Dublin. ey had 
fixed on the approach of winter for this revolt ; 
the day was appointed, every thing in readineſs, 
the ſecret profoundly kept, and the conſpira- 
tors promiſed themſelves a certainty of ſucceſs. 
The earl of Leiceſter, who had been appointed 
lord lieutenant, was then in London. vir Wil- 
lam Parſons, and fir John Borlace, the two lords 
Juſtices, were men of mean intellects; and, with- 
out attending to the intereſts of their country, 
indulging themſelves in the moſt profound tran- 
quillity on the brink of ruin. 

The very day before the intended ſeizure of 
the caſtle of Dublin, the plot was diſcovered by 
one O'Conolly, an Iriſhman, but a proteſtant, 
to the juſtices, who fled to the caſtle, and alarm- 
ed all the. proteſtant inhabitants of the city to 
Prepare for their defence. Macguire was taken, 


but 
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but More eſcaped ; and new informations being 
every hour added to thoſe already received, the 
project of a general inſurrection was no longer 
a ſecret. TOSS "WP 
But though the citizens of Dublin had juſt } 
time enough to. ſave .themſelves from danger, ö 
the proteſtants, diſperſed over the different parts * 
of the country, were taken unprepared; O' Neale t 
and his confederates had already taken arms in tl 
Ulſter. The Iriſh, every where intermingled * 
with the Engliſh, needed but a hint from their by 
leaders and prieſts to maſſacre a people whom | 
they hated for their religion, and envied for their 75 
riches and proſperity. The inſurrections of a 
eiviliſed people are uſually marked with very * 
little cruelty; but the revolt of a ſavage nation, w. 
generally aims at extermination. The Iriſh ac- 8 
cordingly reſolved to cut off all the proteſtants * 
of the kingdom at a ſtroke; ſo that neither age, ed 
ſex, nor condition, received any pity. In ſuch tha 
indiſcriminate ſlaughter, neither former bene- lan 
fits, nor alliances, nor authority, were any pro- WW 7c} 
tection: numberleſs were the inſtances of friends ing 
murdering their intimates, relations their kinſ- pro 
men, and ſervants their maſters. In vain did 40 
flight ſave from the firſt aſſault; deſtruction, Bil aim 
that had an extenſive ſpread, met the hunted wid 
victims at every turn. Not only death, but ſtu- ode 
died cruelties were inflicted on the unhappy wet 
fufferers ; the very avarice of the revolters could (WF put 
not reſtrain their thirſt for blood, and they bun- king 


ed the inhabitants in their own houſes, to in- 
creaſe their puniſhment. Several hundreds were 
driven upon a bridge, and from thence obliged, ſl 
by theſe barbarians, to leap into the water, where Bl 
they were drowned. - The Engliſh colonies — 1 

totah mem 
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totally annihilated in the open country of Ulſter; 
but in the other provinces the rebels pretended 
to act with great humanity. 

The proteſtants were driven there from their 
houſes, to meet the ſeverity of the weather, with- 
out food or raiment, and numbers of them pe- 
riſhed with the cold which happened at that time 


thoſe who periſhed by all theſe cruelties, are 
made to amount to an hundred and fifty, or 
two hundred thouſand ; but, by a moderate com- 
putation, they could not have been leſs than 
torty thouſand. | 
In the mean time the Engliſh Pale, as it was 
called, conſiſting of the old Engliſh catholics, 
who had firſt come over, joining with the na · 
tive Iriſh, a large army was formed, amounting 
to above twenty thouſand men, which threaten- 
ed a total extermination of the Engliſh power in 
that iſland. The king was at that time in Scot- 
land, when he received the firſt accounts of this 
rebellion ; and though he did all in his power to 
.induce his ſubjects there to lend aſſiſtance to the 
proteſtant cauſe, yet he found them totally averſe 
to ſending any ſuccours into Ireland. Their 
aim was to oblige the parliament of England 
with what ſuccours they could ſpare, and not to 


u- obey the injunctions of their ſovereign. They 
a went {till farther, and had the aſſurance to im- 
| 


pute a part of theſe dreadful maſſacres to the 
king's own contrivance. In fact, the rebels of 
Ireland did not fail to ſhow a royal patent, autho- 
Tiling their attempts; and it is ſaid that ſir 
Pheſim O'Neale, having found a royal patent in 
lord Caulfield's houſe, whom he had Wee 
2 


to be peculiarly ſevere. By ſome computations, 
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he tore off the ſeal, and affixed it to a commiC. 
fion which he had forged for himſelf. 

However this be; the king took all the pre- 
. cautions in his power to ſhow his utter deteſta- 
tion of theſe bloody proceedings; and being 
ſenſible of his own inability to ſuppreſs the 
rebellion, he had once more recourſe to his 
Engliſh parliament, and craved their aſſiſtance 
for a ſupply. But here he found no hopes of 
aſſiſtance ; many infinuations were thrown out, 
that he had himſelf fomented this rebellion, and 
no money could be ſpared for the extinction of 
diſtant dangers, when they pretended that the 
kingdom was threatened with greater at home. 

It was now that the republican ſpirit began to 
appear without any diſguiſe in the preſent parlia- 
ment; and that — inſtead of attacking the 
faults of the king, reſolved to deſtroy monarchy. 
They had ſeen a republican ſyſtem of government 
lately eſtabliſned in Holland, and attended with 
very noble effects; they began, therefore, to with for 
a ſimilar ſyſtem at home, and many productions 
of the preſs at that time ſketched out the form. 
It would be _ to deny theſe men the praiſe 
of being guided by honeſt motives ; but it would 
be unwiſe not to ſay alſo, that they were ſwayed 
by wrong ones. In the compatiſon between a 
republic and a limited — the balance 
entirely inclines to the latter, ſince a rea] re- 
public never yet exiſted, except in ſpeculation; 
and that liberty which demagogues promiſe to 
thein followers, is generally only ſought after for 
themſelves. The aim in general of popular lead- 
ers, is rather to depreſs the great than exalt the 
humble ; and in ſuch governments, the lower 
ranks of people are too commonly the moſt ab- 


ject ſlaves. In a republic, the number of ty- 


rants 
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rants are capable of ſupporting each other in 
their injuſtice ; while in a monarchy there is one 


object, who, if he offends, is eaſily puniſhable, the 
and ought to be brought to juſtice. i bt: 
The leaders of the oppoſition began their ope- 1 


rations by a reſolution to attack epiſcopacy, which 
was one of the ſtrongeſt bulwarks of the royal 
power; but previouſly framed a remonſtrance, 
in which they ſummed up all their former griev- A. D. 1641. 
ances. Theſe they aſcribed to a regular ſyſtem 
of tyranny in the king, and aſſerted that they 
amounted to a total ſubverſion of the conſtitu- 
tion. This, when drawn up by a tumultuous 
majority of the houſe, they ordered to be print- 
ed and publiſhed, without being carried up, as br. 
is uſual in ſuch caſes, to the houſe of peers, ih 
for their aſſent and approbation. The commons 4 
having thus endeavoured to render the king's ad- 
miniſtration univerſally odious, then began upon 
the hierarchy. Their firſt meaſure was, by their 
own ſingle authority, to ſuſpend. all the laws 
which had been made for the obſervance of pub- + 
lic worſhip. They particularly forbade bowing 
at the name of Jeſus. They complained of the 
king'sfilling five vacant biſhopricks; and conſider- 
ed 1t as an inſult upon them, that he ſhould com- 
plete and ſtreagthen an order which they were 
reſolved to aboliſu. They accuſed thirteen bi- 
ſhops of high treaſon, for enacting canons with- 
out the conſent of parliament; and endeavoured 
to prevail upon the. houſe of peers to exclude 
all the prelates from their ſeats and votes in that 
auguſt aſſembly. But, notwithſtanding all their 
efforts, the lords refuſed their, concurrence to 
this law, and all ſuch as any way tended to the 
farther limitation of royal authority. The ma- 
Vor. II. Ge jority 
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jority of the peers adhered to the king; and 
_ . plainly foreſaw the depreſſion of the nobility as a 
neceſſary conſequence of the popular uſurpations 
on the crown. The commons murmured at their 
refuſal, mixed threats with their indignation, 
and began, for the firſt time, to inſinuate that 
the buſineſs of the ſtate could be carried on with- 
out them. | 
In order to intimidate the lords into their 
meaſures, the populace was let looſe to inſult 
and threaten them. Multitudes of people flock- 
ed every day towards Weſtminſter, and inſulted 
the prelates and ſuch lords as adhered: to the 
crown. Some ſeditious apprentices being ſeized 
and committed to priſon, the houſe of commons 
immediately ordered them to be ſet free. En- 
couraged by the countenance of the houſe, the, 
populace crowded about Whitehall, and threw 
out inſolent menaces againſt the king himſelf. 
It was at this time that ſeveral reduced officers, 
and ſtudents of the inns of court, offered their 
ſervices to the king, to repreſs the rioters ; and 
many frays enſued, not without bloodſhed. The 
rabble, by way of reproach, were called Round- 
heads, from the manner of wearing their hair ; 
and the gentlemen, Cavaliers. Theſe names at- 
terwards ſerved to diſtinguiſh the partiſans of 
either ſide, and ſerved ſtill more to divide the 
nation. | | | 
The fury of the commons, and alſo of the po- 
pulace, did not fail to intimidate the biſhops : 
they ſaw the ſtorm that was gathering againſt 
them; and, probably to avert its effects, they re- 
folved to attend. their duty in the houſe of lords 
no longer ; but drew up a proteſt, which was 
ſigned by twelve of them, in which they n 
8 = ed, 
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ed, that being hindered by the populace from at- 
tending at the houſe of lords, they reſolved to 
g6 there no more till all commotions ſhould be 
appeaſed ; proteſting, in the mean time, againſt 


all ſuch laws as ſhould be enatted in their abs 


ſence. | | 
This feceflion of-the biſhops from the houſe 
of lords was what the commons moſt ardent 
wiſhed for; and they ſeized the opportunity wit 
leaſure, An impeachment of high-treaſon was 
immediately ſent up againſt them, as guilty of 
ſubverting the fundamental laws, and invalidat- 


ing the legiſlative authority. In conſequence of 


this they were by the lords excluded from parlia- 
ment, and committed to cuſtody ; no man in ei- 
ther houſe daring to ſpeak a word in their vin- 
dication. One of the lords, indeed, was heard 
to ſay, that he did not believe they were guilty 
of treaſon, but thought they were mad, and 
therefore were fitter ; 
parliament. . 
This was a fatal blow to the royal intereſt ; 
but it ſoon felt a much greater from the king's 
own 1mprudence. Charles had long foppraiicd 
his reſentment, and only ſtrove to ſatisfy the 
commons by the greatneſs of his conceſſions ; 
but finding that all his compliance had but in- 
creaſed their demands, he could no longer con- 
tam. He gave orders to Herbert, his attorney- 
general, to enter an accuſation of high-treaſon 
in the houſe of peers againſt lord Kimbolton, 
one of the moſt popular men of his party, toge- 
ther with five commoners, fir Arthur Hazelrig, 
Hollis, Hampden, Pym, and Strode. The ar- 
ticles were, that they had traitorouſly endeavour- 
ed to ſubvert the fundamental laws and govern- 
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ment of the kingdom, to . the king of 
his regal power, and to impoſe on his ſubjects 
an arbitrary and tyrannical authority; that they 
had invited a foreign army to invade tbe king- 


b 
dom; that they had aimed at ſubverting the very | 
rights and being of parliaments, and had aQu- 0 
ally raiſed and countenanced tumulty 22 the : 
king. Men had ſcarce leifure to wonder at the f 
precipitancy and imprudence of this impeach- . 
ment, when they were -aſtoniſhed by another Y 
meaſure, ſtill more rath and more unſupported, J 
A ſerjeant at arms, in the king's name, demand- P 
ed of the houſe the five members, and-was ſent 
back without any poſitive anſwer. This was d 
followed by a conduct ſtill more extraordinary. al 
The next day the king himſelf was ſeen to enter tl 
the houſe of commons alone, advancing through as 
the hall, while all the members ſtood up to re- ol 
ceive him. The ſpeaker withdrew from his chair, Ti 
and the king took poſſeſſion of it. Having ſeat- to 
ed himſelf, and looked round him for ſome time, thi 
he told the houſe that he was ſorry. for the occa- 5 
ſion that forced him thither; that he was come pal 
in perſon to ſeize, the members whom he had the 
accuſed of high-treaſon, ſeeing they would not the 
deliver them up to his ſerjeant at arms. Ad- — 
dreſiing himſelf to the ſpeaker, he deſired to Vi 
know whether any of them were in the houſe; "ou 
but the ſpeaker, falling on his knees, replied, * 

that he had neither eyes to ſee, nor tongue to mY 
ſpeak in that place, but as the houſe was pleaſ- — 
ed to direct him; and he aſked pardon for being 4 o 
able to give no other anſwer. He then ſate for wh 
ſome time, to ſee if the accuſed: were preſent; oY 
but they had eſcaped a few minutes before his 4s 
entry. . Thus difappginted, perplexed, and no BWW: 


know 1 | 
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knowing on whom to rely, he next proceeded, 
amidſt the clamours of the populace, who con- 
tinued to cry out, Privilege] privilege!” to 
the common council of the city, and made his 
complaint to them. The common council only 
anſwered his complaint with a contemptuous 
ſilence ; and on his return, one of the populace, 
more inſolent than the reſt, cried out, To 
your tents, O Iſrael !” a watch word among the 
Jews, when they intended to abandon their 
princes. wy xi ae $1 | 
When the commons were aſſembled the next 
day, they affected the greateſt terror, and paſſed 
an unanimous, vote that the king had violated 
their privileges, and they could not aſſemble 
again in the ſame place, till they ſhould have 
obtained ſatisfaction, with a guard for their ſecu- 
rity. They aſcribed the laſt meaſure of the king 
to the counſels of the papiſts; and the city was 
thus filled with groundleſs conſternation. 

As the commons had artfully kept up their 
panic, in order to inflame the populace, and as 
the city was now only one ſcene of confuſion, 


N the king, afraid of expoſing himſelf to any freſh 
I. inſult from the fury of the populace, retired to 
1 Windſor, overwhelmed. with grief, ſhame, and 
oy remorſe. There he began to reflect on the raſh- 
by neſs of his former proceedings, and .now too 
_ late reſolved to- make ſome atonement. He 
if. therefore wrote to the A informing 
4 them that he deſiſted from his former pro- 
i. ceedings againſt the accuſed members; and aſ- 
| 1 ſured them, that upon all occaſions he would be 
= as careful of their privileges as of his life or his 

5 crown. Thus his former violence had rendered 
— him hateful to his commons, and his preſent 


ſubmiſſion now rendered him contemptible. 


C. . The 
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The commons had already ſtript the king of 
almoſt all his privileges; the biſhops were fled, 
the judges were intimidated ;'it now only remain- 
ed that, after —_— the church and the law, 
they ſhould get poſſeſſion of the ſword alſo. The 
_ of appointing governors, generals, and 
evying armies, was ſtill a remaining prerogative 
of the crown. Having, therefore, firſt magni- 
fied their terrors of popery, which perhaps they 
actually dreaded, they proceeded to petition that 
the Tower might be put into their hands, and that 
Hull, Portſmouth, and the fleet, ſhould be in- 
truſted to perſons of their chuſing, Theſe were 
requeſts, the complying with which levelled all 
that remained of the ancient conſtitution : how- 
ever, ſuch was the neceſſity of the times, that 
they were at firſt conteſted, and then granted. 
At laſt, every compliance only increating the 
avidity of making freſh demands, the commons 
deſired to have a militia raiſed, and governed by 
ſuch officers and commanders as they ſhould no- 
minate, under pretext of ſecuring them from the 
Iriſh papiſts, of whom they were in great appre- 
henſions. | 1 OY. 
It was here that Charles firſt ventured to put 
a ſtop to his conceſſions ; and that not by a re- 
fuſal, but a delay. He was at that time at 
Dover, attending the queen, and the princeſs 
of Orange, who bad thought it prudent to leave 
the kingdom. He replied to the petition of the 
commons, that he had not now leiſure to con- 
ſider a matter of ſuch great importance, and 
therefore would defer an anſwer till his retum. Wl 
But the commons were well aware, that, thoug" il 
this was depriving him even of the ſhadow of i 
power, yet they had now gone too far to Rood 1 
| e ++ a 
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and were therefore deſirous of leaving him no 
authority whatſoever, as being conſcious that 
themſelves would be the firſt victims to its fury, 
They alleged that the dangers and diſtempers 
of the nation were ſuch as could endure no longer 
delay; and unleſs the king ſpeedily complied 
with their demands, they ſhould be obliged, both 
for his ſafety and that of the kingdom, to dif- 
ſe of the militia by the authority of both 
—* and were reſolved to do it accordingly, 
In their remonſtrances to the king, they deſired 
even to be permitted to command the army for 
an appointed time; which ſo exaſperated him, 
that he exclaimed, © No, not for an hour.” 
This peremptory refuſal broke off all further 
treaty ; and both ſides were now reſolved to have 
recourſe to arms. 
Charles, taking the prince of Wales with him, 
xetired to York, where he found the people more 
loyal, and leſs infected with the religious phrenſy 
of the times, He found his cauſe there backed 
by a more numerous party than he had expetted 
among the people, The queen, who was in 
Holland, was-making ſucceſsful levies of men 
and ammunition, by felling the crown-jewels. 
But, before war was openly } Ki —4— the ſhadow 
of a negotiation was carried on, rather to ſerve 
as a pretence to the peaple, than with a real de- 


- Poſals to the commons, which he knew they 

would not accept ; and they in return ſubmitted 
nineteen propoſitions to his conſideration, which, 
if complied with, would have rendered him en- 
, tirely ſubſervient to their commands. Their 


officers of ſtate, the aa of the king's 


ſign of reconciliation, The og, offered pro- 


import was, that the privy- council, the principal 
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children, the commanders of the forts, his fleet 
and army, ſhould be all appointed by, and un- 
der the controul of parliament; that papiſts 
ſhould be puniſhed by their authority; that the 
church and liturgy ſhould be reformed at their 
diſcretion ; and that ſuch members as had been 
diſplaced ſhould be reſtored: Theſe propoſals, 
which, if they had been complied with, would 
have moulded the government into an - ariſto- 
cracy, were, happily for poſterity, rejected by 
the king. „ Should I grant theſe demands,” 
ſaid he, in his reply, I might be waited on 
* bare-headed; I might have my hand kiſſed, 
te the title of majeſty be continued to me, and 
6 the king's authority ſignified by both houſes of 


te commands; I might have ſwords and maces 
carried before me, and pleaſe myſelf with the 
* ſight of a crown and ſceptre (though even 


e ſtock upon which they grew way dead): but as 
* to true and real power, I ſhould remain but 
te the outſide, but the picture, but the ſigh of a 
e king.” War on any terms was, therefore, 
eſteemed preferable to ſuch an ignominious peace. 
Thus RE and his parliament mutually re- 
proached each other for beginning a ſcene of | 
ſlaughter, of which both were equally cul: Jl 
pable. wr 1 
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N 0 period ſince England began could ſhow A. D. 1642. 


ſo many inſtances of courage, abilities, and vir- 
tue, as the preſent fatal oppoſition called forth 
into action. Now was the time when talents of 


all kinds, unchecked by authority, were called 


from the lower ranks of life, to diſpute for power 


and pre- eminence. Both fides, equally confi- 
dent of the juſtice of their cauſe, appealed to 
God to judge of the rectitude of their intentions. 
The parliament was conviced that it fought for 
heaven, by aſſerting its regards for a peculiar 
mode of worſhip ; and the king was not leſs con- 
vinced that his claims were ſacred, as he had 
ever been taught to conſider them as of divine 
original, Thus paſſion and enthuſiaſm on each 
ſide animated the combatants ; and courage ra- 
ther than conduct, among theſe undiſciplined 
troops, decided the fortune of. the day. , 


Never was conteſt more unequal than ſeemed 


at firſt between the contending parties; the king 
being entirely deſtitute of every advantage. His 
revenue had been ſeized by parliament; all the 
ſea-port towns were in their hands, except New- 
caſtle; and thus they were poſſeſſed of the cuſ- 
toms which theſe could ſupply ; the fleet was 
at their diſpoſal ; all magazines of arms and am- 


munition were ſeized for their uſe; and they had 


the wiſhes of all the moſt active members of the 
nation, | 


To oppoſe this, the king had that acknow- 
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give ſanction to his cauſe, The greater part of 
the nobility adhered to him, as their diſtinctions 
muſt riſe or fall with the ſource of honour. Moſt 
of the men of education alſo, and the ancient 
gentry, ſtill conſidered loyalty as a virtue, and 
armed their tenants and ſervants in his cauſe. 
With theſe followers and hopes he reſolved to 
take the field, and erected the royal ſtandard at 
Nottingham. | 
Manifeſtoes on the one ſide and the other were 
now diſperſed throughout the whole kingdom ; 
and the people were univerſally divided between 
two factions, diſtinguiſhed by the names of Ca- 
valiers and Roundheads. The king, to bind 
himſelf by the moſt ſolemn engagements to his 
people, made the following proteſtation before 
his whole army, 85 
I do promiſe, in the preſence of almighty 
« God, and as I hope for his bleſſing and pro- 
ec tection, that I will, to the utmoſt of my power, 
defend and maintain the true reformed proteſ- 
* tant religion, eſtabliſned in the church of 
« England; and, by the grace of God, in the 
ſame will live and die, | 
1 defire that the laws may be ever the mea: 
e ſure of my government, and that the liberty 
and property of the ſubje& may be preſerved 
by them with the ſame care as my own juſt 
« rights, And if it pleaſe God, by his bleſſing 
on this army raiſed for my neceſſary defence, 
* to preſerve me from the preſent rebellion, I 
« do ſolemnly and faithfully promiſe, in the 
< ſight of God, to maintain the. juſt privileges 
« and freedom of parliament, and to govern, to 
the utmoſt of my power, by the known ſta- 
« tutes and cuſtoms of the kingdom; and par- 
: « ticularly 
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# ticularly- to obſerve inviolably the laws to 
e which J have given my conſent this parlia- 
ment. Mean while, if this emergence, and 
reat neceſſity to which I am driven, beget 
e any violation of law, I _ it ſhall be im- 
« puted by God and man to the authors of this 
« war, not to me, who have ſo earneſtly labour- 
ed to preſerye the peace of the kingdom. 

« When I willingly fail in theſe particulars, I 
“ ſhall expect no aid or relief from man, nor any 
protection from above. But in this reſolution 
hope for the chearful aſſiſtance of all good 
e men, and am confident of the bleſſing of hea- 
e ven.” | : 

The ſincerity with which this ſpeech was de- 
livered, and the juſtice of its contents, ſerved to 
ſtrengthen the king's cauſe. At firſt he appear- 
ed in a very low condition; beſides the train- 
bands of the county, raiſed by fir John Digby, 
the ſheriff, he had not got together three hun- 


dred infantry. His cavalry, which compoſed his 


chief ſtrength, exceeded not eight hundred, and 
were very ill provided with arms. However, he 
was ſoon gradually reinforced from all quarters; 
but not being then in a condition to face his ene- 
mies, he thought it prudent to retire by flow 
marches to Derby, and thence to Shrewſbury, in 
w to countenance the levies which his 
friends were making in thoſe quarters. 

In the mean time, the parliament were not 
remiſs in preparations on their ſide. They had 
u magazine of arms at Hull, and fir John Ho- 
tham was appointed governor of that place by 
enen Charles had ſome time before pre- 
ented himſelf before that town, but was refuſed 
admiſſion: and from this they drew their prin- 
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'cipal reſources. The forces alſo, which had 
been every where raiſed on pretence of the ſer- 
vice of Ireland, were now more openly enliſted 
by the parliament for their own purpoſes; and 
the command given to the earl 7 Eſſex, a bold 
man, who rather deſired to ſee monarchy abridg- 
ed than totally deſtroyed. In London, no leſs 
than four thouſand men were enliſted in one day; 
and the parliament voted a declaration, which 
they required every member to: ſubſcribe, that 
they would live and die with their general. Or- 
ders were alſo iſſued out for loans of money and 
plate, which were to defend the king and both 
houſes of parliament ; for they ſtill preſerved this 
ſtyle.” This brought immenſe quantities of plate 
to the treaſury; and ſo great was men's ardour 
in the cauſe, that there was more than they could 
find room for. By theſe means they found them- 
felves in a ſhort time at the head of ſixteen thou- 
fand men; and the earl of Eſſex led them to- 
wards Northampton . againſt the king. 

The army of the royaliſts was not ſo great as 
that of Eſſex; however it was ſuppoſed to be 
better diſciplined, and better conducted. The 
two ſons of the unfortunate elector Palatine, 
prince Rupert and prince Maurice, offered their 
ſervices to the king, and were gladly accepted. 
A ſlight advantage gained by prince Rupert over 
colonel Sandys, in the beginning, gave great 
hopes of his future activity, and inſpired the 
army with reſolution to hazard a battle. So little 
were both armies ſkilled in the arts and ftrata- 
gems of war, that they were within ſix miles of 
each other before they were acquainted with 


their mutual approach; and, what is remark- 
6 | | able, 
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able, they had been ten days within twenty miles 
of each other, without knowing it. 

Edge-Hill was the firſt place where the two 
armies were put in array againſt each other, and 
the country firſt drenched in civil ſlaughter. It 
was a dreadful ſight, to ſee above thirty thouſand 
of the braveſt men in the world, inſtead of em- 
ploying their courage abroad, turning it againſt 
Lich other, while the deareſt friends, and the 
neareſt kinſmen, embraced oppoſite ſides, and 
prepared to bury their private regards in fac- 
tious hatred. In the beginning of this engage- 
ment, fir Faithful Torte who had levied a 
troop for the Iriſh war, but had been obliged to 
ſerve in the parliamentary army, deſerted to the 
royaliſts, and ſo intimidated the parliamentary 
forces, that the whole body of - cavalry fled. 
The right wing of their army followed their ex- 
ample ; but the victors too eagerly purſuing, Eſ- 
ſex's body of reſerve wheeled upon the rear of 
the purſuers, and made great havock among 
them. After the royaliſts had a little recovered 
from their ſurpriſe, they made a vigorous ſtand ; 
and both fides for a time ſtood gazing at each 
other, without ſufficient courage to renew the 
attack. They all night lay under arms, and 
next morning found themſelves in ſight of each 
other: this had been the time for the king to 
have ſtruck a deciſive blow: he loſt the oppor- 
tunity; and both ſides ſeparated with equal loſs. 
Five thouſand men are ſaid to have been found 
dead on the field of battle. | 

It would be tedious, and no way inſtruQive, 
to enter into the marchings and countermarch- 
ings of theſe undiſciplined and ill- conducted 
armies ; war was a new trade to the Engliſh, as 

| they 
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| they had not ſeen an. hoſtile engagement in 


the iſland for near a century before. The 
queen came to re- inforce the royal party; ſhe 
had brought ſoldiers and ammunition from Hol- 
land, and immediately departed to furniſh more. 
But the parliament, who knew its own ſtrength, 
was no way diſcouraged. Their demands ſeemed 
to increaſe in proportion to their lofſes; and as 
they were repreſſed in the field, they grew more 


haughty in the cabinet. Such governors as 
gave up their fortreſſes to the king, were at- 
- tainted of high-treaſon. It was in vain for the 


king to ſend propoſals after any ſucceſs ; this 
only raiſed their pride and their animoſity. But 
though this deſire in the king to make peace 
with his ſubjects was the higheſt encomium on 
his humanity, yet his long negotiations, one 
of which he carried on at Oxford, were faulty 
as a warrior.. He waſted that time in alterca- 


tion and treaty, which he ſhould have employed 


in vigorous exertions in the field. 


However, this firſt campaign, upon the whole, 


wore a favourable aſpect. One victory followed 


after another : Cornwall was reduced to peace 


and obedience under the king: a victory was 
gained over the parliamentarians at Stratton-Hill, 
in Devonſhire ;' another at Roundaway-Down, 
about two miles from the Devizes ; *and a third 
in Chalgrave Field. Briſtol was beſieged and 
taken; and Glouceſter was beſieged ; the bat- 
tle of Newbury was favourable to the royal 
cauſe ; and great hopes of ſucceſs were formed 
from an army in the North, raiſed by the mar- 
quis of Newcaſtle. | 36 

But in this campaign, the two braveſt and 


_ greateſt men of their reſpective parties were 


killed; 
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killed; as if it was intended, by the kindneſs 
of Providence, that they ſhould be exempted 
from ſeeing the miſeries and the ſlaughter which 
were ſhortly to enfue. Theſe were John Ham 

den, and Lucius Cary, lord Faulkland. 

In an incurſion made by prince Rupert to 
within about two miles of the enemy's quarters, 
a great booty was obtained. This the parlia- 
mentarians attempted to reſcue ; and Hampden, 
at their h overtook the royaliſts in Chal- 
grave Field. As he ever was the firſt to enter 


the ſhoulder with a brace of bullets, and the 
bone broke. _ Some days after he died in great 
pain ; nor could his whole party, had their 
army met a 'total overthrow, have been caſt 
into greater conſternation. Even Charles his 
enemy felt for his diſaſter, and offered his own 
ſurgeon to aſſiſt his cure. Hampden, whom we 


tuſe to pay ſhip-money, gained, by his inflex- 
ible * the — of "bis enemies. 
To theſe he added affability in converſation, 
temper, art, eloquence in debate, and penetra- 
tion in council. | | 


greater character. He added to Hampden's ſe- 
vere principles, a politeneſs and elegance but 
then beginning to be known in England. He 
had boldly withſtood the king's pretenſions, 
while he ſaw him making a bad uſe of his pow- 


parliament to overturn the religion and the 
conſtitution of his country, he changed his ſide, 
and ſtedfaſtly attached himſelf to the crown. 
From the beginning of the civil war, his natural 


chear- 


into the thickeſt of the battle, he was ſhot in 


have ſeen, in the beginning of theſe troubles, re- 


But Faulkland was till a greater loſs, and a 


er; but when he perceived the deſign of the 
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alone, he dreaded the too proſperous ſucceſs of 
his own party, as much as that of. the enemy; 


received ſome ſupplies; after which it was pro- 
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chearfulneſs and vivacity forſook him; he be- 
came melancholy, ſad, pale, and negligent of 
his perſon. When the two armies were 1n ſight 
of each other, and preparing for the battle of 
Newbury, he appeared deſirous of terminating 
his life, ſince he could not compoſe the miſeries 
of his country. Still anxious for his country 


and he profeſſed that its miſeries had broken his 
heart. His uſual cry among his friends, after a 
deep ſilence, and frequent ſighs, was © Peace 
Peace!” He now ſaid, upon the morning of the 
engagement, that he was weary of the times, 
and ſhould leave them before night. He was 
ſhot by a muſket-ball in the belly; and his 
body was next morning found — a heap of 
ſlain. His writings, his elegance, his juſtice, 
and his courage, deſerved ſuch a death of glory : 
and they tound it, | it 

The king, that he might make preparations 
during the winter for the enſuing campaign, 
and to oppoſe the deſigns of the Weſtminſter 
parliament, called one at Oxford ; and this was 
the firſt time that England ſaw two parliaments 
fitting at the ſame time. His bouts of peers 
was pretty full; his houſe of commons conliſted 
of about an hundred and forty, which amounted 
to not above half of the other houſe of com- 
mons. From this ſhadow of a parliament he 
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rogued, and never after aſſembled. 

In the mean time the parliament were equally 
active on their ſide. They paſſed an ordinance, 
commanding all the inhabitants of London and 


its neighbourhood to retrench a meal a op 
an 
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CHARLES 1 | 
and to pay the value of it for the ſupport of the 


public cauſe. But what was much more effectual, 


the Scots, who conſidered their claims as ſimi- 
lar, led a ſtrong army to their aſſiſtance. They le- 
vied an army of fourteen thouſand men in the 
eaſt, under the earl of Mancheſter ; they had 
an army of ten thouſand men under Eſſex, and 
another of nearly the ſame force under fir Wil- 
liam Waller. Theſe were ſuperior to any force 
the king could bring into the field, and were 
well appointed with ammunition, proviſions, 
and pay. 


ſeaſon had never been wholly diſcontinued, were 


ſerved to deſolate the kingdom, without decid- 
ing victory. Each county joined that fide to 
which it was addicted from motives of convic- 
tion, intereſt, or fear, though ſome obſerved a 
perfe& neutrality. Several frequently petition- 
ed for peace; and all the wiſe and good were 
earneſt in the cry. What particularly deſerves 
remark, was an attempt of the women of Lon- 
don, who, to the number of two or three thou- 


as | 
* ſand, went in a body to the houſe of commons, 
ers earneſtly demanding a peace. Give us thoſe 
ted * traitors,” ſaid they, © that are againſt a peace ; 


give them, that we may tear them in pieces.” 
The guards found ſome difficulty in quellin 
this inſurrection, and one or two women lo 
their lives in the fray. - | 

The battle of Marſton-Moor was the begin- 
ning of the king's misfortunes and diſgrace. 
The Scotch and parliamentarian army had join- 


* 
yo ed, and were beſieging York; when prince Ru- 
eek, pert, joined by the marquis of Newcaſtle, de- 
and Vor. IL | D d 
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renewed in ſpring with their uſual fury, and, 


termined 


Hoſtilities, which even during the winter; A. p. 164. 
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termined to raiſe the ſiege. Both ſides drew up 
on Marſton-Moor, to the number of fifty thou- 
ſand, and the victory ſeemed lang undecided 
between them. Rupert, who commanded the 
right wing of the royaliſts, was oppoſed by 
Oliver Cromwell, who now firſt came into no- 
tice, at the head of a body of troops whom he 
had taken care to levy and diſcipline. Crom- 
well was victorious ; he puſhed his opponents 
off the field, followed the vanquiſhed, returned 
to a ſecond engagement, and a ſecond victory; 
the prince's whole train of artillery was taken; and 
the royaliſts never after recovered the blow. 
While the king was unfortunate in the field, 
he was not more ſucceſsful in negotiation. A 
treaty was begun at Uxbridge, which, like all 
others, came to nothing. The puritans de- 
manded a total abolition of the epiſcopacy and 
all church-ceremonies; and this Charles, from 
conviction, from intereſt, and perſuaſion, was 
not willing to permit. Ile had all along ad- 
hered to the epiſcopal juriſdiction, not only be- 
cauſe it was favourable to monarchy, but becauſe 
all his adherents were paſſionately devoted to it. 


He eſteemed biſhops as eſſential to the: Chriſtian | 


church ; and thought himſelf bound, not only 
by temporal but ſacred ties, to defend them. 
The parliament was as obſtinately bent u 
moving this order; and, to ſhow their reſolu- 
tion, began with the foremoſt of the number. 
William Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, as 
we have already ſeen, had been impriſoned in 
the Tower at the ſame time with Strafford : and 
he had patiently endured ſo long a confinement, 
without. being brought to any trial. He was 
now, therefore, accuſed of high treaſon in en- 
2 5 ; deavouring 
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deavouring to ſubvert the fundamental laws, 


and of other high crimes and miſdemeanors. 
The groundleſs charge of popery, which his 
life and afterwards his death belied, was urged 
againſt him. In his defence, he ſpoke ſeveral 
hours, with that courage which ſeems the re- 
ſult of innocence and integrity. The lords, 


who were his judges, appeared willing to acquit 


him; but the commons, his accuſers, finding 
how his trial was likely to go, paſſed an ordinance 
for his execution, and terrified the lords who con- 
tinued obſtinate, to give their conſent. Seven peers 
alone voted in this important queſtion ; all the 
reſt, either from ſhame or fear, did not appear. 
When brought to the ſcaffold, this venerable 
prelate, without any terror, but in the uſual 
tone of his exhortations from the pulpit, made 
the people a long ſpeech, He told them that 
he had examined his heart; and thanked God 


that he found no fins there which deſerved the 


death he was going to ſuffer. The king, he 
ſaid, had been traduced by ſome, as labouring 


to introduce papery ; but he believed him as 
ſound a proteſtant as any man in the kingdom; 


and as for parliaments, though he diſliked the 
conduct of one or two, yet he never deſigned 
to change the laws of his country, or the pro- 
teſtant religion. After he had prayed for a few 
minutes, the executioner ſevered his head at a 
blow. It is indeed a melancholy conſideration, 


that in theſe times of trouble, the beſt men were 


thoſe on either fide who chiefly ſuffered. 

The death of Laud was followed by a total 
alteration. of the ceremonies of the church. 
The Liturgy was, by a public a&, aboliſhed 
the day he died, as if he had been the only ob- 
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ſtacle to its formal removal. The - church of 
England was in all reſpetts brought to a confor- 
mity to the puritanical eſtabliſhment ; while the 
citizens of London, and the Scotch army, gave 
public thanks for ſo happy an alteration. 

The total abolition of the reformed religion, 
as eſtabliſhed by queen Elizabeth, ſeemed at firſt 
to promiſe vigour and conſiſtence to the counſels 
of the parliamentarians. But ſuch is the nature 
of man, that if he does not find, he makes op- 
poſition. From the moment the puritans began 
to be apparently united, and ranked under one 
denomination of Preſbyterians, they began again 
to divide into freſh parties, each profeſſing dit- 
ferent views and intereſts. One part of the 
houſe was compoſed of Preſbyterians, ſtrictly 
ſo called ; the other, though a minority, of In- 
dependents, a new ſect that had lately been in- 
troduced, and gained ground ſurpriſingly. 
Ihe difference between theſe two ſects would 
be hardly worth mentioning, did not their reli- 
gious opinions influence their political conduct. 
The church of England, as we have ſeen, had 
appointed biſhops of clerical ordination, and a 
book of common-prayer. The preſbyterians 
exclaimed againſt both ; they were for having 
the church governed by clergymen elected by 
the people, and prayers made without premedi- 
tation. The independents went ſtill farther; 
they excluded all the clergy ; they maintained 
that every man might pray in public, exhort 
his audience, and explain the ſcriptures. 
Their political ſyſtem kept pace with their 
religious. Not contented with reducing the 
king to- a firſt magiſtrate, which was' the aim 


of the preſbyterians, this ſect aſpired * 
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the abolition not only of all monarchy, but of 
all ſubordination. They maintained, and they 
maintained right, that all men were born equal; 
but they alleged alſo, that no accidental or ar- 
tificial inſtitutions could deſtroy this equality; 
and there they were deceived. Could ſuch a 
plan of government as theirs be practicable, it 
would no doubt be the moſt happy; but the wiſe 
and induſtrious muſt in every country prevail 
over the weak and idle; and the bad ſucceſs of 
the independent ſcheme ſoon after ſhowed how 
ill adapted ſuch ſpeculative ideas were to human 
infirmity. Poſſeſſed, however, with an high 
idea of their own rectitude both in religion 
and politics, they gave way to a ſurly pride, 
which is ever the reſult of narrow manners 
and ſolitary thinking. 

Theſe were a body of men that were now grow- 
ing into conſideration ; their apparent ſanctity, 
their natural courage excited by enthuſiaſm, and 
their unceaſing — began to work con- 
ſiderable effects; and, though they were out- 
numbered in the houſe of commons, which was 
compoſed of more enlightened minds, they 
formed a majority in the army, made up chiefly 
of the loweſt of the vulgar. 

The royaliſts endeavoured to throw a ridicule 
on this fanaticiſm, without being ſenſible how 
much reaſon they had to apprehend its danger- 
ous. conſequences. The forces of the king 
were united by much feebler ties ; and licence 
among them, which had been introduced by the 
want of pay, had riſen to a dangerous height, 
rendering them as formidable to their friends as 
their enemies. To increaſe this unpopularity, 
the king, finding the parliament of Scotland as 
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well as that of England delaring againſt him, 
thought proper to make a truce with the go 
of Ireland, in order to bring over the Engliſh 
forces who ſerved in that kingdom. With theſe 
troops he alſo received ſome of the native Iriſh 
into his ſervice, who ſtill retained their fierce- 
neſs and their barbarity. This gave the parlia- 
ment a plauſible opportunity of upbraiding him 
with taking papiſts into his ſervice, and gave a 
colour to the ancient calumny of his 2 
excited them to rebel. Unfortunately, too ſoon 
after, it was found that they rather increaſed 
the hatred of his ſubjects than added to the 
ſtrength of his army. They were routed by 
Fairfax, one of the generals of the parliament 
army ; and though they threw down their arms, 
they were ſlaughtered without mercy. It is ſaid 
that ſeveral women were found among the lain, 
who with long knives had done conſiderable ex- 
ecution ; but the animoſity of the Engliſh againſt 


_ theſe wretchey at that time might have given riſe 


to the report. 

Theſe misfortunes were ſoon after ſucceeded 
by another. Charles, who had now retired to 
Oxford, found himſelf at the head of a turbu- 
lent ſeditious army, who, from wanting pay, 
were ſcarcely ſubject to controul ; while, on the 
other hand, the parliamentarians were well ſup- 

hed and paid, and held together from principle. 

he parliament, to give them an example of 
diſintereſtedneſs in their own conduct, paſſed an 
act, called the ſe/f-denying erdinauce, which de. 
ſerved all commendation. They reſolved, leſt 
it ſnould be ſuggeſted by the nation that their 


intent was to make themſelves maſters, that no 
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in the army. The former generals were therefore 
changed; the earls of Eſſex, Denbigh, and 
Mancheſter gave up their commiſſions; and 
Fairfax, who was now appointed general with 
Cromwell, who found means to keep at once his 
ſeat and his commiſſion, new modelled the army. 
This, which might at firſt have ſeemed to weaken 
their forces, gave them new ſpirit ; and the ſol - 
diers, become more confident in their new com- 
manders, were irreſiſtible. 

Never was a more ſingular army aſſembled than 
that which now drew the ſword in the parlia- 
mentary cauſe. The officers exerciſed the office 
of chaplains ; and, during the intervals of ac- 
tion, inſtructed their troops by ſermons, prayers, 
and exhortations. Rapturous eeſtaſies ſup- 
plied the place of ſtudy and reflection; and 
while they kindled as they ſpoke, they aſcribed 
their own warmth to a deſcent of the ſpirit from 
heaven. The private ſoldiers, ſeized with the 
ſame ſpirit, employed their vacant hours in 
prayer, in peruſing the holy ſcriptures, in ghoſt- 
ly conferences. When marching to the field of 
battle, the hymn and the ejaculation, mixed 
their notes with thoſe of the trumpet. An army 
thus actuated became invincible. 

The well-diſputed battle which decided the 
fate of Charles, was fought at Naſeby, a village 
in Yorkſhire. The main body of the royal army 
was commanded by lord Aſtley ; prince Rupert 
led the right wing, - fir Marmaduke Langdale 
the left ; and the king himſelf headed the oe 
of reſerve. On the oppoſite ſide, Fairfax and 
Skippon commanded the main body ; Cromwell 
led on the right wing, and Ireton, his ſon-in-law, 
the left, Prince Rupert attacked the left win 
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with his uſual impetuoſity and ſucceſs : they 
were broken and purſued as far as the village; 
bat he loſt time in attempting to make himſelf 
maſter of their artillery. Cromwell, in the mean 
time, was equally ſucceſsful on his fide, and 
broke through the enemies' horſe after a very ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance, While theſe were thus en- 
gaged, the infantry on both ſides maintained the 
conflict with equal ardour; and, in ſpite of the 
efforts of Fairfax and Skippon, their battalions 
began to give way. But it was now that Crom- 
well returned with his victorious forces, and 
charged the king's infantry in flank with ſuch 
"vigour, that a total rout began to enſue. By 
this time prince Rupert had rejoined the king and 
the ſmall body of reſerve ; but his troops, though 
victorious, could not be brought to a ſecond 
charge. They were at all times licentious and 
ungovernable ; but they were now intimidated ; 
for the parliamentarians having recovered from 
the firſt ſhock, ſtood ready in order of battle to 
receive them. The king was deſirous of charg- 
ing them at the head of his reſerve ; but the ear] 
of Carnwath, who rode by his majeſty's fide, 
ſeizing the bridle of his horfe, turned him round, 
ſaying, with a loud oath, © Will you go upon 
* your death in an inſtant?” The troops —_ 
this motion, wheeled to the right, and rode off 
in ſuch contuſion, that they could not be rallied 
again during the reſt of the day. The king, per- 
ceiving the battle wholly loſt, was obliged to 
abandon the field to his enemies, who took all 
His cannon, baggage, and above five thouſand 

priſoners. | 
This fatal blow the king never after recover- 
ed , his army was diſperſed, and the „ 
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made as many captives as they thought proper. 
Among the other ſpoils taken on this occaſion, 
the king's cabinet of letters was ſeized, in which 
was contained all his private correſpondence 
with the queen. Theſe were ſhortly after pub- 


| liſhed by the command of the parliament, who 


took a vulgar and brutal PR in ridiculing 
all thoſe tender effuſions which were never drawn 
up for the public eye. 

The battle of Naſeby put the parliamentarians 
in poſſeſſion of almoſt all the ſtrong cities of the 
kingdom, Briſtol, Bridgwater, Cheſter, Sher- 
born, and Bath. Exeter was beſieged ; and all 
the king's troops in the weſtern counties being 
entirely diſperſed, Fairfax preſſed the place, and 
it ſurrendered at diſcretion. The king's intereſts 
ſeemed going to ruin on every quarter. The 
Scottiſh army, which, as has been ſaid, took 
part with the parliament, having made them- 
ſelves maſters of Carliſle after an obſtinate ſiege, 
marched ſouth, and laid ſiege to Hereford. An- 
other engagement followed between the king 
and the parhamentarians, in which his forces were 
put to the rout by colonel Jones, a thouſand of his 
men made priſoners, and five hundred lain. 
Thus ſurrounded, haraſſed on every fide, he re- 
treated to Oxford, that in all conditions of his 
fortune had held ſteady to his cauſe; and there 
he reſolved to offer new terms to his victorious 
purſuers. 

Nothing could be more affecting than the 
king's ſituation during his abode at Oxford. Sad- 
dened by his late melancholy diſaſters, imprefſed 
with the apprehenſions of ſuch as hung over 
him, harafſed by the murmurs of thoſe who had 
followed his cauſe, and ſtung with ſorrow for his 
incapa- 
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incapacity to relieve them, he now was willing 
to grant the parliament their own terms, and at 


any rate to procure a reconciliation. He there- 
fore ſent them repeated meſſages to this purpoſe ; 
but they never deigned to make him the leaſt re- 
ply. At laſt, after reproaching him with the 
blood ſpilt during the war, they told bim that 
they were preparing ſome bills, to which if he 
would conſent, they would then be able to judge 
of his pacific inclinations. 

In the mean time Fairfax was approaching 
with a powerful and victorious army, and was 
taking the proper meaſures for laying fiege to 
Oxford, which promiſed an eaſy ſurrender. To 
be taken captive, and led in triumph by his in- 
ſolent ſubjects, was what Charles juſtly abhorred ; 


and every inſult and violence was to be dreaded 


from the ſoldiery, who had felt the eſſects of his 
oppoſition. In this deſperate extremity he em- 
braced a meaſure which, in any other ſituation, 
might juſtly lie under the imputation of impru- 
dence and indiſcretion. He reſolved to give 
himſelf up to the Scots army, who had never 
teſtified ſuch —_—_— animoſity againſt him, 
and to truſt to their loyalty for the — 

That he might the better conceal his defign 
from the people of Oxford, orders were given at 
every gate of the city for allowing three perſons 
to paſs. In the night, the king, accompanied 
by one doctor tiudſon, and Mr, Aſhburnham, 
took the road towards London, travellfhg as 
Aſhburnham's ſervant. He, in fact, came fo 
near London, that he once entertained ſome 
thoughts of entering that city, and of throwing 


himſelf on the mercy of the parliament, At laſt, 


after palling through many croſs-roads and by- 
ways, 
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ways, he arrived at the Scots camp before jan. zz 
Newark, and diſcovered himſelf to lord Leven,“ 


the Scots general. 
The Scots, who had before given him ſome 
general aſſurances of their fidelity and protection, 
now ſeemed greatly ſurpriſed at his arrival amon 
them. Inſtead of beſtowing a thought on his 
intereſts, they inſtantly entered into a conſulta- 
tion upon their own. commiſſioners of their 
army ſent up an account of the king's arrival to 
the parliament ; and declared that his coming 
was altogether uninvited and unexpected. In the 
mean time they prevailed upon the king to give 
directions for ſurrendering all his garriſons to the 
parliament, with which he complied. In re- 
turn for this condeſcenſion, they treated him with 
very long ſermons among the eccleſiaſtics, and 
with the moſt cautious reſerve, but very dif- 
ferent from reſpect, among the officers. The 
preachers of the party indeed inſulted him from 
the pulpit ; and one of them, after reproachi 
him to his face with his miſconduct, order 
that pſalm to be ſung, which begins, 

« Why doſt thou, tyrant, boaſt thyſelf, 
. - Thy wicked deeds to praiſe ?” 
The king ſtood up, and called for that pſalm 
which begins with theſe words, 

* Have mercy, Lord, on me, I pray: 

For men would me devour.” 

The audience accordingly ſung this pſalm in 
8 to majeſty in diſtreſs. 

ie parliament being informed of the king's 
captivity, immediately entered into a treaty with 
the Scots about delivering up their priſoner. 
The Scots had, from their firſt entrance into 
England, been allowed pay by the parliament, 
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in order to prevent their plundering the country; 
much of this, however, remained unpaid, from 
the unavoidable neceflities of the times ; and 
much more was claimed by the Scots 'than was 
really due. Nevertheleſs, they now ſaw this a 
convenient time for inſiſting on their arrears ; 
and they reſolved to make the king the inſtru- 
ment by which this money was to be obtained. 
Aſter various debates upon this head between 
them and the parliament, in which they preterid- 
ed to great honour, and inſiſted upon many 
punctilios, they agreed, that upon payment of 
four hundred thouſand pounds, they would de- 
liver up the king to his enemies: and this was 
chearfully complied with. An action ſo atro- 
cious may be palliated, but can never be de- 
fended; they returned home, laden with plun- 
der, and the reproaches of all good men. 

From this period to the deſpotic government 
of Cromwell, the conſtitution was convulſed 
with all the agitations of faction, guilt, igno- 
rance, and enthuſiaſm. The kingly power be- 
ing laid low, the parliament attempted to aſſume 
the rein; but they were ſoon to ſubmit in turn 
to the military power, which, like all demo- 
cracies, was turbulent, tranfient, feeble, and 
bloody. 
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CHARLES I. (continued. ) 


Tur king being delivered over by the Scots 
to the parliamentary commiſſioners, he was con- 
ducted under a guard to —_— Caſtle, in 
Northamptonſhire. They treated him in con- 
finement with the moſt rigorous ſeverity, diſ- 
miſſing all his ancient ſervants, debarring him 
from all viſits, and cutting of all communica- 
tion with his friends and family. 

The civil war was now over; the king: had 
abſolved his followers from their allegiance, and 
the parliament had now no enemy to fear, ex- 
cept thoſe very troops by which they had extend- 
ed their overgrown authority. But in propor- 
tion as the terror of the king's power diminiſhed, 
the diviſions between the independents and the 
preſbyterians became more apparent. The ma- 
Jority in the houſe were of the preſbyterian ſect ; 
but the majority of the army were ſtaunch inde- 
pendents. At the head of this ſect was Crom- 
well, who ſecretly directed its operations, and 


invigorated all their meaſures. 


Oliver Cromwell, whoſe talents now began to 
appear in full luſtre, was the ſon of a private 
gentleman of Huntingdon ; but being the ſon of 
a ſecond brother, he inherited a very ſmall pa- 
ternal fortune. He had been ſent to Cambridge ; 
but his inclinations not at that time turning to 
the calm occupations of elegant literature, he 
was remarkable only for the profligacy of his 
condutt, and the waſting his paternal fortune. 
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It was, perhaps, his poverty that induced him 
to fall into the oppoſite extreme ſhortly after; 
for, from being one of the moſt debauched men 
in the kingdom, be became the moſt rigid and 
abſtemious. The ſame vehemence of temper, 
which had tranſported him into the extremes of 
leaſure, now diſtinguiſhed his religious habits. 
endeavoured to improve his ſhattered for- 
tunes by agriculture ; but this expedient ſerved 
only to plunge him in further difficulties. He 
was even determined to go over and ſettle in 
New-England ; but was hindered by the king's 
ordinance to the contrary. From accident or 
intrigue, he was choſen member for the town of 
Cambridge, in the long parliament ; but he 
feemed at firſt to poſſeſs no talents for oratory, 
bis perſon being ungraceful, his dreſs ſlovenly, 
his elocution homely, tedious, obſcure, and em- 
barraſſed. He made up, however, by zeal and 
perſeverance, what he wanted in natural powers ; 


and being endowed with unſhaken intrepidity, 


much diſſimulation, and a thorough conviction 
of the rectitude of his cauſe, he roſe, through 
the gradations of preferment, to'the poſt of lieu- 
tenant-general under Fairfax; but, in reality, 
poſſeſſing the ſupreme command over the whole 
army. 
Soon after the retreat of the Scots, the preſ- 
byterian party, ſeeing every thing reduced to 
obedience, began to talk of diſmiſſing a conſi- 


derable part of the army, and ſending the reſt to 


Ireland. It may ealily be ſuppoſed, that for 
every reaſon the army were as unwilling to diſ- 
band as to be led over into a country as yet un- 
civiliſed, uncukivated, and barbarous. Crom- 
well took care to inſpire them with a horror of 
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either; they loved him for his bravery and re- 


ligious zeal, and ſtill more for his ſeeming affec- 
tion to them. Inſtead, therefore, of preparing 
to diſband, they reſolved to petition : and they 
began by deſiring an indemnity, ratified by the 
king, for any illegal actions which they might 
have committed during the ' war. This the 
commons, in turn, treated with great ſeverity ; 
they voted, that this petition tended to intro- 
duce munity, to put conditions upon the parlia- 
ment, to obftru& the relief of the kingdom of 
Ireland; and they threatened to —— againſt 
the promoters of it as enemies to the ſtate, and 
diſturbers of the public peace. 

The army now began to conſider themſelves 
as a body diſtin from the commonwealth ; and 
complained, that they had ſecured the general 
tranquillity, while they were, at the ſame time, 
deprived of the privileges of Engliſhmen. In 
oppoſition, thetefore, to the parliament at Weft- 
minſter, a military parliament was formed, com- 
poſed of the officers and common ſoldiers of 
each regiment. The principal officers formed 
a council to repreſent -the body;of peers ; the ſol- 
diers elefted two men out of each company to 


repreſent the houſe of commons; and theſe were 


called the Agitators of the army. Cromwell 
took care to be one of the number, and thus 
contrived an eaſy method under-hand of con- 
ducting and promoting the ſedition of the army. 

This fierce aſſembly, having debated for a very 
ſhort time, decla that they found many 
grievances to be redreſſed; and began by ſpeci- 
tying ſuch as they deſired to be moſt fpeedily 
removed. The very ſame conduct which had 
tormerly been- uſed with ſacceſs by the parlia- 
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ment againſt their ſovereign, was now put in 
practice by the army againſt the parliament. As 
the commons granted every requeſt, the agitators 
roſe in their demands ; theſe accuſed the army of 
mutiny and ſedition; the army retorted the 
charge, and alleged, that the king had been 
depoſed only to make way for their uſurpations. 
Ihe unhappy king, in the mean time, con- 
tinued a priſonef at Holmby Caſtle ; and as his 
countenance might add ſome authority to that 
fide which ſhould obtain it, Cromwell, who ſe- 
cretly conducted all the meaſures of the army 
while he apparently exclaimed againſt their vio- 
lence, reſolved to ſeize the king's perſon. Ac- 
cordingly a party of five hundred horſe appear- 


ed at Holmby Caſtle, under the command of one 


Joyce, who had been originally a tailor, but 
who, in the preſent confuſion of all ranks and 
orders, was advanced to the rank of cornet. 
Without any oppoſition he entered the king's 
apartment, armed with piſtols, and told him that 


he muſt prepare and go with him. Whither?” 


ſaid the king. © To the army,” replied Joyce. © By 
what warrant?” aſked the king. © Joyce pointed 
to his followers. Your warrant,” replied Charles 
« js wrote in fair characters.“ And then, with- 
out further delay he went into his coach, and 
was ſafely conducted to the army, who were 
haſtening to their rendezvous at Triplo-heath, 


near Cambridge. The next day Cromwell ar- 
rived among them, where he was received with 


acclamations of joy, and was inſtantly inveſted 
with the ſupreme command. 

It was now that the commons perceived a ſet- 
tled deſign in the army to preſcribe laws to their 


employers; and they did not fail to ſpread the 
5 | alarm 
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alarm through the city. But it was too late to 
reſiſt; the army, with Cromwell at their head, 
advanced with precipitation, and arrived in a 
few days at St. Alban's ; ſo that the commons 
now began to think of temporiſing. The de- 
claration, by which they had voted the military 
petitioners enemies to the ſtate, was recalled, 
and eraſed from their journal-book. But all 
ſubmiſſion was become vain ; the army ſtill roſe 
in their demands, in proportion as thoſe de- 


mands were gratified, until at laſt they entirely 


threw off the maſk, and claimed a right of mo- 
delling the whole government, and ſettling the 
nation. a 

But as too precipitate an aſſumption of autho- 
rity might -appear invidious, Cromwell began 
by accuſing eleven members of the houſe as 
guilty of high treaſon, and enemies to the army. 
The members accuſed were the leaders of the 
preſbyterian party, the very men who had pre- 
ſcribed ſuch rigorous meaſures to the king, and 
now, in their turn were threatened with popular 
reſentment. As they were the leading men in 
the houſe, the commons were willing to protect 
them; but the army inſiſting on their diſmiſſion, 
they voluntarily left the houſe rather than be 
compelled to withdraw. 

At laſt the citizens of London, who had been 
ever foremoſt in ſedition, began to open their 
eyes, and to perceive that the conſtitution was 
totally overturned. They faw an oppreſſive par- 
lament now ſubjected to a more oppreſſive army; 
they found their religion aboliſhed, their king a 
captive, and no hopes of redreſs but from an- 
other ſcene of ſlaughter. In this exigence there- 
jore the common-council aſſembled the militia of 
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the city ; the works were manned, and a mani- 
feſto publiſhed, aggravating the hoſtile inten- 
tions of the army. Finding that the houſe of 
commons, in compliance with the requeſt of the 
army, had voted that the city militia ſhould be 


diſbanded, the multitude roſe, beſieged the door 


of the houſe, and obliged them to reverſe that 
vote which they had paſled ſo lately. 

In this manner was this wretched houſe inti- 
midated on either fide, obliged at one time to 
obey the army, at another, to comply with the 
clamours of the city rabble. This aſſembly was, 
in conſequence, divided into parties, as uſual ; one 
part ſiding with the ſeditious citizens, while the 
minority, with the two ſpeakers at their head, 


were for encouraging the army. In ſuch an uni- 


verſal confuſion, it is not to be expected that 
any thing leſs than a ſeparation of the parties 
could take place; and accordingly the two ſpeak- 
ers, with fixty-two members, ſecretly retired 
from the houſe, and threw themſelves under the 
protection of the army, that were then at Hounſ- 
low-heath. They were received with ſhouts and 


_ acclamations ; their integrity was extolled ; and 


the whole body of the ſoldiery, a formidable 
force of twenty thouſand men, now moved for- 
ward to re-inſtate them in their former ſeats and 
ſtations. 

In'the mean time, that part of the houſe that 
was left behind, reſolved to act with vigour, and 
reſiſt the encroachments of the army. They 
choſe new ſpeakers ; they gave orders for enliſt- 
ing troops ; they ordered the trainbands to man 
the lines ; and the whole city boldly reſolved to 
reſiſt the invaſion. But this reſolution only held 


_ while the enemy was thought at a diſtance ; for 


when 
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when the formidable force of Cromwell appear- 
ed, all was obedience and ſubmiſſion ; the gates 
were opened to the general, who attended the 
two ſpeakers, and the reſt of the members, peace- 
ably to their habitations. The eleven impeach- 
ed members, being accuſed as cauſes of the tu- 
mult, were expelled, and moſt of them retired 
to the continent. The mayor, ſheriff, and three 
aldermen, were ſent to the Tower; ſeveral citi- 
zens, and officers of militia, were committed to 
priſon, and the lines about the city were levelled 
to the ground. The command of the Tower 
was given to Fairfax, the general ; and the par- 
liament ordered him their hearty thanks for hav- 
ing diſobeyed their commands. 

It now only remained to diſpoſe of the king, 
who had been ſent by the army a priſoner to 
Hampton-Court. The independent army, at 
the head of whom was Cromwell, on one hand, 
and the preſbyterians in the name of either houſe, 
on the other hand, treated ſeparately with him 
in private. He had at one time even hopes, 
that in theſe ſtruggles for power, he might have 
been choſen mediator in the diſpute ; and he ex- 
pected that the kingdom, at laſt ſenſible of the 
miſeries of anarchy, would, like a froward child, 
huſhed with its own importunities, ſettle into its 
former tranquil conſtitution, However, in all 
his miſeries and doubts, though at firſt led about - 
with the army, and afterwards kept a priſoner 
by them at Hampton, ſuch was his admirable 
equality of temper, that no difference was per- 
ceived in his countenance and behaviour. Though 
a captive in the hands of his moſt inveterate 
enemies, he ſtill ſupported the dignity of a mo- 
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narch ; and he never one moment ſunk from the 
conſciouſneſs of his own ſuperiority. , 

It is true, that at firſt he was treated with 
ſome flattering marks of diſtinction; he was per- 
mitted to converſe with his old ſervants, his 
chaplains were admitted to attend him, and cele- 
brate divine ſervice their own way. But the 
moſt exquilite pleaſure he enjoyed was in the 


company of his children, with whom he had ſe- 


veral interviews. The meeting on theſe occa- 
ſions was ſo pathetic, that Cromwell himſelf, 
who was once preſent, could not help being 
moved ; he was heard to declare, that he had 
never beheld ſuch an affecting ſcene before; and 
we muſt do juſtice to this man's feelings, as he 
was himſelf a tender father. 
But thoſe flattering inſtances of reſpe& and 
ſubmiſſion were of no long continuance. As ſoon 
as the army had gained a complete victory over 
the houſe of commons, the independents began 
to abate of their expreſſions of duty and reſpett. 
The king, therefore, was now more ſtrictly guard- 
ed: they would hardly allow his domeſtics to 
converſe with him in private, and ſpies were em- 
ployed to mark all his words and actions. He 
was every hour threatened with falſe dangers of 
Cromwell's contrivance ; by which he was taught 
to fear for his perſonal ſafety. The ſpies and 
creatures of that cunning man were ſeduloully 
employed in raiſing the king's terrors, and re- 
preſenting to him the danger of his ſituation. 
theſe at length prevailed, and Charles reſolve 
to withdraw himſelf from the army. Cromwell 
conſidered, that if he ſhould eſcape the king: 
dom, there would be then a theatre open to his 
ambition; 
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ambition; if he ſhould be apprehended, the late 
attempt would aggravate his guilt, and apologiſe 
for any ſucceeding ſeverity. 
Early in the evening the king retired to his 
chamber, on pretence of being indiſpoſed; and 
about an hour after midnight, he went down the 
back-ſtairs, attended by Aſhburnham and Leg, 
both gentlemen of his bed-chamber. Sir Joha 
Berkeley waited for him at the garden-gate with 
horſes, which they inſtantly mounted, and tra- 
velling through the Foreſt all night, arrived at 
Tichfield, the ſeat of the earl. of Southampton. 
Before he arrived at this place, he had gone to- 
wards the ſhore, and expreſſed great anxiety that 
a ſhip, which Aſhburnham had promiſed to be 
in readineſs, was not to be ſeen. At Tichfield 
he deliberated with his friends, upon his next 
excurſion, and they adviſed him to croſs over to 
the Iſle of Wight, where Hammond was go- 
vernor, who, though a creature of Cromwell's, 
was yet a nephew of one doctor Hammond, the 
king's chaplain, To this inauſpicious protector 
it was reſolved to have recourſe; Aſhburnham 
and Berkeley were ſent before to exact a promiſe 
from this officer, that if he would not protect 
the king, he would not detain him. Hammond 
leemed ſurpriſed at their demand; expreſſed his 
incination to ſerve his majeſty, but at the ſame 
time alleged his duty to his employers. He 
therefore attended the King's gentlemen to Tich- 
field, with a guard of ſoldiers, and ſtaid in a lower 
apartment while Aſhburham went up to the 
king's chamber. Charles, no ſooner underſtood 
that Hammond was in the houſe with a body of 
troops, than he exclaimed, © Q Jack] thou haſt 
undone me!“ Aſhburnham ſhed a flood of tears, 
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and offered to go down and diſpatch the gover- 


nor, but the king repreſſed his ardour. When 
Hammond came into his preſence, he repeated 
his profeſſions of regard ; Charles ſubmitted to 
his fate; and, without further delay, attended 
him to Cariſbrook caſtle, in the Iſle of Wight, 
where he at firſt found himſelf treated with marks 
of duty and reſpect. | | 

While the king continued in this forlorn ſitua- 
tion, the parliament, new modelled as it was by 
the army, was every day growing more feeble 
and factious. Cromwell, on the other hand, was 
ſtrengthening the army, and — every pre- 
caution to repreſs any tendency to 
ſion among them. Nor were his fears without 
Juſt cauſe; for had it not been for the quickneſs 
of his penetration, and the boldneſs of his ac- 
tivity, the whole army would have been thrown 
into a ſtate of ungovernable phrenſy. 

Among the independents, who, in general, 
were for having no eccleſiaſtical ſubordination, 
a ſet of men grew up called Levellers, who diſ- 
allowed all ſubordination whatſoever, and de- 
clared that they would have no other chaplain, 
king, or general, but Chriſt. They declared 
that all men were equal; that all degrees and 
ranks ſhould. be levelled, and an exact partition 
of property eſtabliſhed in the nation. This fer- 
ment ſpread through the army ; and as it was a 
doctrine well ſuited to the poverty of the daring 
ſoldiery, it promiſed every day to become more 
dangerous and fatal. Several petitions were pre- 
ſented, urging the juſtice of a partition, and 
threatening vengeance in caſe of refuſing redreſs. 

Cromwell now ſaw that he was upon the point 


of lofing all the fruits of his former ſchemes and 


dangers, 


actious divi- 
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dangers, and dreaded this new faction ſtill more, 
as they turned his own pretended principles 
againſt himſelf. Thus finding all at ſtake, he 
reſolved, by one reſolute blow, to diſperſe the 
faction, or periſh in the attempt. Having inti- 
mation that the leyellers were to meet at a certain 
place, he unexpectedly appeared before the ter- 
rified aſſembly, at the head of his red regiment, 
which had been hitherto invincible. He demand- 
ed, in the name of God, what theſe meetings 
and murmurings meant ; he expoſtulated with 
them upon the danger and conſequence of their 
precipitate ſchemes, and deſired them immedi- 
ately to depart. But inſtead of obeying, they 
returned an inſolent anſwer ; wherefore, ruſhing 
on them in a fury, he laid, with his own hands, 
two of them dead at his feet. His guards diſ- 
perſing the reſt, he cauſed ſeveral of them to be 
hanged upon the ſpot ; he ſent others * 
to London; and thus diſſipated a faction, no 
otherwiſe criminal than in having followed his 
own example. 

This action ſerved ſtill more to increaſe the 
power of Cromwell in the camp and in the par- 
hament ; and while Fairfax was nominally ge- 
neral of the troops, he was inveſted with all 
the power. But his authority ſoon became irre- 
liſtible, in conſequence of a new and unexpected 
addition of his ſucceſſes. The Scots, perhaps, 
aſhamed of the reproach of having ſold their 
king, and ſtimulated farther by the independ- 
ents, who took all occaſions to mortify them, 
raiſed ay army in his favour, and the chief com- 
mand was given to the duke of Hamilton ; 
while Langdale, who profeſſed himſelf at the 
head of the more bigoted party, who had taken 
the covenant, marched at the head of his ſepa- 
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rate body, and both invaded the North of Eng- 
land. Their two armies amounted to about 
twenty thouſand men. But Cromwell, at the 
head of eight thouſand of his hardy veterans, 
feared not to give them battle; he attacked them 
one after the other, routed and diſperſed them, 
took Hamilton priſoner, and following his blow, 
entered Scotland, where he ſettled the govern- 
ment entirely to his ſatisfaction. An inſurrec- 
tion in Kent was quelled by Fairfax at the fame 
time -with the ſame eaſe; and nothing but 
ſucceſs attended all this bold uſurper's criminal 
attempts. | | 

During theſe contentions, the king, who was 
kept a priſoner at Cariſbrook, continued to ne- 
2 with the parliament for ſettling the un- 
peakable calamities of the kingdom. The par- 
liament ſaw no other method of deſtroying mi- 
litary power, but to depreſs it by the kingly. 
Frequent propoſals for an accommodation paſſ- 
ed between the captive king and the commons; 
but the great obſtacle which had all along ſtood 
in the way, ſtill Kept them from agreeing. This 
was the king's retuling to abolith — 2 
though he conſented to deſtroy the liturgy of 
the 9 However, the treaty was ſtill car- 
ried on with vigour, as the parliament had more 
to gpprehend from the deſigns of their generals 
than from the attempts of the king ; and, for 
the firſt time, they ſeemed in earneſt to con- 


_ clude their negotiations. 


But all was now too late ; their power was 
ſoon totally to expire, for the rebellious army, 
crowned with ſucceſs, was returned from the 
deſtruction of their enemies, and, ſenſible of 
their own power, with furious remonſtrances be - 

\ gan 
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n to demand vengeance on the king. At the 

me time they advanced to Windſor; and ſend- 
ing an officer to ſeize the king's perſon, where 
he was lately ſent under confinement, they con- 
veyed him to Hurſt-caſtle, in Hampſhire, op- 
ſite the Iſle of Wight. It was in vain that 
the parliament complained of this harſh proceed- 
ings, as being contrary to their approbation ; it 
was in vain that they began to iſſue ordinances 
for a more effectual oppoſition ; they received a 
meſſage from Cromwell, that he intended pay- 
ing them a viſit the next day with his army, 
and, in the mean time, ordered them to raiſe 


him forty thouſand pounds upon the city of 


London. ; 


The commons, however, though deſtitute of 
all hopes of prevailing, had ſtill courage to re- 
liſt, and attempted, in the face of the whole ar- 
my, to cloſe their treaty with the king. They 
had taken into conſideration the whole of his 
conceſſions; and though they had formerly voted 


them unſatisfactory, they now renewed the con- 


ſultation wich freth vigour. After a violent de- 
bate, which had laſted three days, it was carried 
in the king's favour by a majority of a hundred 
and twenty-nine againſt eighty-three, that his 
concethons were a foundation for the houſes to 
proceed upon, in the ſettlement of the king- 
dom. This was the laſt attempt in his favour ; 
for the next day colonel Pride, at the head of 
two regiments, blockaded the houſe, and ſeized 
in the paſſage forty-one members of the preſby- 
terian party, and ſent them to a low room be- 
longing to the houſe, that paſſed by the deno- 
mination of Hell. Above a hundred and ſixty 
members more were excluded: and none were 


allowed 
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allowed to enter but the moſt furious and de- 
termined of the independents, in all not ex- 
ceeding fixty. This atrocious invaſion of the 
parliamentary rights, commonly paſſed by the 
name of Pride's purge, and the remaining 
members were called the Rump. Theſe ſoon 
voted, that the tranſactions of the houſe a few 
days before were entirely illegal, and that their 
general's conduct was juſt and neceſſary. 
Nothing now remained, after the conſtitution 
had been deſtroyed, after the parliament had 
been ejected, after the religion of the country 
had been aboliſhed, after the braveſt and the 


beſt of its ſubjects had been flain, but to mur- 


der the king! This vile parliament, if it now 
deſerves the name, was compoſed of a medley 
of the moſt obſcure citizens, and the officers of 
the army. In this aſſembly, a committee was 
appointed to bring in a charge againſt the king; 
and on their report, a vote paſled, declaring it 
treaſon in a king to levy war againſt his parlia- 
ment. It was, therefore, reſolved that an High 
Court of Juſtice ſhould be appointed to try his 
majeſty for this new invented treaſon. For form 
fake they deſired the concurrence of the few re- 
maining lords in the other houſe ; but here 


there was virtue enough left unanimouſly to re- 


ject the horrid propoſal. 
But the commons were not to be ſtopped by 


fo fmall an obſtacle. They voted, that the con- 


currence of the houſe of lords was unneceſſary; 
they voted that the people were the origin of all 
juit power, a fact which, though true, they 
never could bring home to themſelves. To add 
to their zeal, a woman of Hertfordſhire, illu— 
minated by prophetical viſions, deſired admit- 

tance, 
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tance, and communicated a revelation which ſhe 
had received from heaven. She affured them 
that their meaſures were conſecrated from above, 
and ratified by the ſanction of the Holy Ghoſt. 
This intelligence gave them great comfort, and 
much confirmed them in their preſent reſolu- 
tions. | 

Colonel Harriſon, the ſon of a butcher, was 
commanded to conduct the king from Hurſt- 
caſtle to Windſor, and from thence to London. 
His affficted ſubje&s, who ran to have a fight of 
their ſovereign, were greatly affected at the 
change that appeared in his face and perſon. He 


had allowed his beard to grow; his hair was be- 


come venerably grey, rather by the preſſure of 
anxiety than the hand of time ; white the reſt of 
his apparel bore the marks of misfortune and de- 
cay. Thus he ſtood a ſolitary figure of majeſty 
in diſtreſs; which even his adverſaries could not 
behold without reverence and compaſſion. He 
had been long attended only by an old decrepid 
ſervant, whoſe name was fir Philip Warwick, 
who could only deplore his maſter's fate, with- 
out being able to revenge his cauſe. All the ex- 
terior ſymbols of ſovereignty were now with- 
drawn; and his new attendants had orders to 
ſerve him without ceremony. The duke of 
Hamilton, who was reſerved for the fame pu- 
niſhment with his maſter, having leave :o take 
a laſt farewell as he departed from Windſor, 
threw himſelf at the king's feet, crying out, 
* My dear maſter.” The unhappy monarch 
raiſed him up, and embracing him tenderly, 
replied, while the tears ran down his cheeks, 
l have indeed been a dear maſter to you.” 
Theſe were ſevere diſtreſſes; however, he could 


not 
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not be perſuaded that his adverſaries would bring 
him to a formal trial ; but he every moment ex- 
pected to be diſpatched by private aſſaſlination. 

From the ſixth to the twentieth of January, 

was ſpent in making preparations for his extra- 
ordinary trial. The court of juſtice cenſiſted of 
a hundred and thirty-three perſons named by the 
commons; but of theſe never above ſeventy met 
upon the trial. The members were chiefly com- 
poſed of the chief officers of the army, moſt of 
them of very mean birth, together with ſome of 
the lower houſe, and a few citizens of London. 
Bradſhaw, a lawyer, was choſen preſident ; Coke 
was appointed ſolicitor for the people of Eng- 
land; Doriflaus, Steele, and Aſke, were named 
aſſiſtants. The court ſat in Weſtminſter-hall. 

The king was now conducted from Windſor 
to St. James's, and the next day was brought 
before the high-court. to take his trial. While 
the crier was calling over the names of the com- 
miſſioners for trying him, no body anſwering for 
lord Fairfax, a female voice from the gallery 
was heard to cry out, © He has more wit than 
* to be here.” When the impeachment was 
read in the name of the people of England, the 
ſame voice exclaimed, © No, nor a tenth part 
*« of them.” Axtel, the officer who guarded 
the court, giving orders to fire into .the box 
from whence the voice —— it was diſco- 
vered that theſe bold anſwers came from the lady 
Fairfax, wlio alone had courage to condemn 
their proceedings. 

When the king was brought forward before 
the court, he was conducted by the mace-bearer 
to a chair placed within the bar. Though long 
detained a priſoner, and now produced as a — 

8 mina, 
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minal, he ſtill ſuſtained the dignity of a king; 
he ſurveyed the members of the court with an 
intrepid haughty air; and, without moving his 
hat, ſat down, while the members alſo were co- 
vered. His charge was then read by the ſolici- 


tor, accuſing him of having been the cauſe of 
, all the bloodſhed which followed fince the com- 
t mencement of the war; at that part of the 
: charge he could not ſuppreſs a ſmile of contempt 
f and indignation. After the charge was finiſhed, 
f Bradſhaw directed his diſcourſe to the king, 
8 2 told him that the court expected his an- 
wer. 
4 The king with great temper entered upon 
d his defence, by declining the - authority of the 
| court. He repreſented, that having been en- 
hs gaged in treaty with his two houſes of parlia- 
Mt ment, and having finiſhed almoſt every article, 
le he expected a different treatment from that he 
* now received. He perceived, he ſaid, no ap- 
* pearance of an upper houſe, which was neceſſary a 
ry to conſtitute a juſt tribunal. That he was him- Fl 
5 ſelf the king and fountain of law, and conſe- '4 
_ quently could not be tried by laws to which he had 
de never given his aſſent; that having been intruſted | 
ot with the liberties of the people, he would nat LE 
we now betray them, by recogniling a power found- | 
* ed in uſurpation; that he was willing before a 
"ky proper tribunal to enter into the particulars of 431 
dy his defence ; but that before them he muſt de- 1 
*. oline any apology for his innocence, left he 1 
ſnould be conſidered as the betrayer of, and not 8 
dre a martyr for the conſtitution, » | 
rer Bradſhaw, in order to ſupport the authority of $ 
ong the court, inſiſted that they had received their * 
power from the people, the ſource of all right. 1 
He bt 
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He preſſed the priſoner not to decline the autho- 
rity of the court, that was delegated by the com- 
mons of England, and interrupted and over- 
ruled. the king in his attempts to reply. 

In this manner the king was three times pro- 
duced before the court, and as often perſiſted in 
declining its juriſdiction. The fourth and laſt 
time he was brought before this ſelf-created 
court, as he was proceeding thither he was in- 
ſulted by the ſoldiers and the mob, who exclaim- 
ed, © Juſtice! juſtice ! execution! execution!“ 
but he continued undaunted. His judges hav- 
ing now examined ſome witneſſes, by whom it 
was proved that the king had appeared in arms 


_ againſt the forces commiſſioned by parliament, 


they pronounced ſentence againſt him. He 
ſeemed very anxious at this time to be admitted 
to a conference with the two houſes; and it was 
ſuppoſed that he intended to reſign the crown to 
his ſon ; but the court refuſed compliance, and 
conſidered his requeſt as an artifice to delay 


juſtice. 


The conduct of the king under all theſe in- 
ſtances of low-bred malice was great, firm, and 
equal ; in going through the hall from this ex- 
ecrable tribunal, the ſoldiers and rabble were 

ain inſtigated to cry out juſtice and execution. 
They reviled him with the moſt bitter reproaches. 
Among other inſults, one miſcreant preſumed to 


ſpit in the face of his ſovereign. - He patiently 


bore their inſolence. Poor ſouls, cried he, 
they would treat their generals in the ſame man- 
ner for fix-pence.” Thoſe of the populace, who 
ſtill retained the feelings of humanity, ex- 
preſſed their ſorrow in ſighs and tears. A ſol- 
dier, more compaſſionate than the reſt, . 
| elp 
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help imploring a bleſſing upon his royal head. 
An officer overhearing him, ſtruck the honeſt 
centinel to the ground before the king, who 
could not help ſaying, that the puniſhment ex- 
ceeded the offence. 

At his return to Whitehall, he defired the 
permiſſion of the houſe to ſee his children, and 
to be attended in his private devotions by doctor 
Juxon, late biſhop of London. Theſe requeſts 
were granted, and alſo three days to prepare for 
the execution of the ſentence. All that remain- 
ed of his family now in England were the princeſs 
Elizabeth, and the duke of Glouceſter, a child 
of about three years of age. After many ſeaſon- 
able and ſenſible exhortations to his daughter, he 
took his little ſon in his arms, and embracing 
him, © My child, ſaid he, they will cut off thy 
« father's head, yes they will cut off my head, 
* and make thee a king. But mark what I ſay; 

thou muſt not be a king as long as thy bro- 
thers Charles and James are alive. They will 
cut off their heads when they can take them, 
and thy head · too they will cut off at laſt, and 
therefore I charge thee do not be made a king 
by them.” The child, burſting into tears, re- 
plied, © I will be torn in pieces firſt.“ | 

Every night during the interval between his 
ſentence and execution, the king ſlept ſound as 
uſual, though the noiſe of the workmen, em- 
ployed in framing the ſcaffold, continually re- 
ſounded in his ears. The fatal morning being at 
laſt arrived, he roſe early, and calling one of 
his attendants, he bad him employ more, than 


uſual care in dreſſing him, and preparing him 


for ſo great and joytul a ſolemnity. The ſtreet 
before Whitehall was the place deſtined for his 
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execution ; for it was intended that this ſhould 
increaſe the ſeverity of his puniſhment. He was 
led through the Banqueting Houſe to the ſcaffold 
adjoining to that edifice, attended by his friend 
and ſervant biſhop Juxon, a man endowed with 
the fame mild and ſteady virtues with his maſter. 
The ſcaffold, which was covered with black, was 
guarded by a regiment of ſoldiers under the 
command of colonel Tomlinſon, and on it were 
to be ſeen the block, the axe, and two execu- 
tioners in maſques. The people in great crowds 
ſtood at a greater diſtance, in dreadful expecta- 
tion of the event. The king furveyed all theſe 
ſolemn preparations with calm compoſure ; and 
as he could not expett to be heard by the people at 
a diſtance, he addreffed himſelf to the few perſons 
who ſtood round him. He there juſttftied his 
own innocence in the late fatal wars; and ob- 
ſerved, that he had not taken arms till after the 

arliament had ſhown him the example; that 
be had no other object in his warlike prepara- 
tions than to preſerve that authozity entire, which 
had been tranſmitted to him by his anceſtors; 
but, though innocent towards his people, he 
acknowledged the equity of his execution in the 
eyes of his Maker. He owned that he was juſtly 
puniſhed for having conſented to the execution 


of an unjuſt ſentence upon the earl of Strafford. 


He forgave all his enemies, exhorted the people 
to return to their obedience, and acknowleage 


his ſon as his ſucceſſor, and figntfied his attach- 


ment to the proteſtant religion as profeſſed in the 
church of England. So ſtrong was the impreſ- 
ſion his dying words made upon the few who 


could hear him, that colonel Tomlinſon himſelf, 
8 . to 
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to whoſe care he had been committed; acknow- 
ledged himſelf a convert. 


While he was preparing himſelf for the block, | 


biſhop Juxon called out to him: © There is, 
« fir, but one ſtage more, which, though tur- 
e bulent and troubleſome, is yet a very ſhort 
« one. It will ſoon carry you a great way: 


te it will carry you from earth. to heaven; and 


* there you ſhall find, to your great joy, 
« the prize to which you haſten, a crown of 
« glory.“ © I go,” replied the king, from a 
corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where 
no diſturbance can have place.” © You ex- 
change,“ replied the biſhop, a temporal for an 
« eternal crown, a good exchange.” Charles 
having taken off his cloak, delivered his George 
to the prelate, pronouncing the word © Re- 
„ member.” Then he laid his neck on the 
block, and ſtretching out his hands as a fignal, 
one of the executioners ſevered his head from 
his body at a blow, while the other, holding it 
up, exclaimed, © This is the head of a traitor !” 
The ſpeCtators teſtified their horror at that ſad 
ſpectacle in ſighs, tears, and lamentations ; the 
tide of their duty and affection began to return, 
and each blamed himſelf either with active diſ- 
loyalty to his king, or a paſſive compliance with 
his deſtroyers. The very pulpits, that. uſed to 
reſound with infolence and ſedition, were now 
bedewed with tears of unfeigned repentance 
and all united in their deteſtation of thoſe dark 
hypocrites, who, to ſatisfy their own enmity, 
involved a whole nation in the guilt of treaſon. 


Charles was executed in the forty-ninth year jan. 30. 
of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign. 9 


He was of a middling ſtature, robuſt, and well 
proportioned, His viſage was pleaſing, but me- 
Vor. II. lancholy; 
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lancholy ; and it is probable that the continual 
troubles in which he was involved might have 
made that impreſhon on his countenance. As 
for his character, the reader will deduce it with 
more preciſion and ſatisfaction to himſelf from 
the detail of his conduct, than from any ſum- 
mary given of it by the hiſtorian. It will ſuf- 
fice to ſay, that all his faults ſeem to have ariſen 
from the error of his education ; while all his 
virtues, and he poſſeſſed many, were the genuine 
offspring of his heart. He lived at a time when 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution was at variance with 
the genius of the people; and governing by old 
rules and precedents, inſtead of accommodating 
himſelf to the changes of the times, he fell, 
and drew down, as he ſunk, the conſtitution in 
ruins round him. Many kings before him ex- 
pired by treaſons or aſſaſſinations ; but never, 
ſince the times of Agis the Lacedæmonian, was 
there any other ſacrificed by his ſubjects with 
all the formalities of juftice. Many were the 
miſeries ſuſtained by the nation in bringing this 
monarch to the block ; and more were yet to be 
endured previous to the ſettlement of the con- 
ſtitution ; yet theſe ſtruggles in the end were 
productive of domeſtic happineſs and fecurity ; 
the laws became more preciſe, the monarch's 
privileges better aſcertained, and the ſubject's 
duty better delineated ; all became more peace- 
able, as if a previous fermentation in the conſti- 
tution was neceſſary for its ſubſequent refine- 
ment, 
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40 HAM BR E, John, heads a rebellion, 102— 
taken priſoner, and put to death, 103. 
Agitators of the army, 415. 


Albans, St: firſt battle of, 53—ſecond battle of, 57. 


Anjou, duke of, pays his addreſſes to queen Elizabeth, 


279—a day fixed for the marriage, 280—diſmifſed 
© by that princeſs, ib. | 
Armada, the invincible, account of, 297—ſhbattered by 
a tempeſt, 298—attacked by the Engliſh, 299Do- 
tally defeated, ib.—diſperſed by a ſtorm, 300. 


Arras, treaty of, 26. | | 
Arthur, prince of Wales, married to Catharine of 


Spain, 121—his death, ib. 

Arundel, Humphry, heads the inſurgents in Devonſhire, 
21 1—belieges eter ib.—taken priſoner and exe- 
cuted, 212. | 

, fir Thomas, executed for treaſon, 220. 4 

Aſcham, tutor to queen Elizabeth, his remarkable anec- 
dote of lady Jane Gray, 227. 

Mew, Anne, put to the torture, 192—condemned to 
the flames, 193. | | 
Audley, lord, joins the Corniſh inſurgents, 110—taken 

and executed, 111. 

Aumerle, duke of, betrays a conſpiracy formed againſt 
Henry IV. 3. 

Azincourt, battle of, 23. 


B 


BABINGTON, Anthony; joins in a confederacy 
for murdering Elizabeth, 282—informs Mary of 
the deſign, 283—apprehended and committed to 
priſon, 284. 
Bacon, lord keeper, preſides in a public diſputation, 
254—regulateg the finances of the kingdom, 256. 
Bainham, | ce burnt for his religion, 101. 
Ff2 Ballard, 
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Ballard, John, reſolves to deſtroy Elizabeth, 282— 
gains over Babington to his party, ib. — betrays his 
accomplices, 283—is apprehended, 284. ; 

Baniſter betrays his benefactor, the duke of Bucking- 
ham, 87. | 

Barnet, battle of, 65. | 

— joins in a conſpiracy to deſtroy Elizabeth, 
282. F 

Baſtwick, Dr. puniſhed by the court of Star-chamber, 
364 —releaſed from his impriſonment, 378. 

Beaufort, Henry, biſhop of Wincheſter, oppoſes the 
duke of Glouceſter, 44—gains the aſcendant, 45— 
is accuſed of the death of that nobleman, 46—his 
death, ib. 

Becket, Thomas, his ſhrine demoliſhed, 166—his name 
ſtruck out of the breviary, ib. 

Bedford, duke of, brother to Henry V. appointed pro- 
tector of England, 32—totally defeats the dauphin, 
33—retires into England, ib.—cauſes Hehry VI. to 
be crowned at Paris, 38—burns the Maid of Orleans 
at Rouen, 41—his death, 42. 

Benevolence, what, 344 

Bible tranſlated into Engliſh, 167. 

Bilney, Thomas, burnt for ſupporting the proteſtant 
tenets, 162. 

Bloreheath, action of, 54. 

Bloody ſtatute, what, 167. 

Boleyn, Anna, account of, 150—privately married to 
Henry VIII. 158—favours' the reformation, 161— 
confined to her apartment, 169—accuſed of incon- 
tinence, ib.—ſent to the Tower, ib. —her letter to 
the king, 171—tried by a jury of peers, 173—her 
noble defence, ib.—her proteſtations of innocence, 
174—her execution, 175. 

Bonner, biſhop, ſent to the Tower, 208—reinſtated by 
Mary, 232—made the inſtrument of perſecution, 239 
—his inhuman cruelty, 240—blames the court for his 
ſcverities, 245. 

Boſworth field, battle of, go. 

Bethruell, earl of, becomes the favourite of Mary queen 
of Scots, 262—account of, 263—accuſed of Darn- 
ley's murder, 264—ſeizes the perſon of the — 
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264- marries that princeſs, 265 taken priſoner, ib. 
—eſcapes to Denmark, and dies miſerably, 266. 

Boxley, crucifix at, expoſed, 165, 166. 

Briſtol made a biſhoprick, 167. 
Burdet, Thomas, executed for a trifling exclamation, 72. 
Burgundy, duke of, aſſaſſinates the duke of Orleans, 26 
—is himſelf aſſaſſinated by the dauphin of France, ib. 
——, the young duke of, joins with Henry V. to 
revenge the death of his father, ib.—continues his 
engagements with the duke of Bedford, 33—breaks 
his treaty with the Engliſh, 42—ſeverai of his ſub- 
jets murdered, ib. 

Burton, a clergyman, puniſhed by the court of Star- 
chamber, 364—releaſed from his impriſonment, 378. 


© 
C4 B O 7, Sebaſtian, diſcovers the northern parts of 


America, 12. 

Cade, John, account of, 49—heads a rebellion in Kent, 
ib.—his demands, ib. cuts to pieces a detachment 
of the royal army, 50—enters London, ib.—puts 
lord Say, the treaſurer, to death, ib.— is abandoned 

by his followers, ib.—flies into the Wolds of Kent, 
51 —flain by Alexander Eden, ib. 

Calais, town of, its fortifications, 248— taken by the 
French, 249. 

Carre, Robert, becomes the favourite of James I. 328 
created viſcount Rocheſter, and earl of Somerſet, 
ib.—marries the counteſs of Eſſex, 329—cauſes fir 
Thomas Overbury to be murdered, ib.—tried and 
found guilty, 330 —pardoned, ib.—dies in obſcurity, 


331. 

Cateſby, Robert, contrives the powder-plot, 32 1 —flain 
in battle, 326. 

Catharine, princeſs, married to Henry V. 28. 

of Spain married to Arthur prince of Wales, 
121— married to Henry prince of Wales, ib. cited 
before the eccleſiaſtical court, 152—her pathetic en- 
treaties to the king, ib.—refuſes to appear before the 
court, 159—retires to Ampthill, ib. 

Cavaliers, who, 386. 

Cecil, fir William, principal counſelior to queen Eliza- 

beth, 253—his wife regulations, 256—created lord 

Ff3 Bur- 


PY 


Burleigh, 274—defeats the deſigns of the inſurgents 
ib.—his abilities as a ſtateſman, 278—created earl o 
Saliſbury, 317 — his artful conduct, ib. 

Chalgrave-field, battle of, 398. ; 

Charles, dauphin of France, aſſaſſinates the duke of 
Burgundy, 28—gains an advantage over the Engliſh, 
29—1s driven beyond the Loire, ib.—his deplorable 
ſituation, 33—defeated at Verneuil, ib.—aſſiſted by 
Joan of Arc, 35—crowned at Rheims, 38—becomes 
yery ſucceſsful, ib.—applies himſelf to cultivate the 
arts of peace, 43—invades Normandy, ib.—drives the 
Engliſh out of France, ib. : 

Charles I. aſcends the Engliſh throne, 342—reſolyes to 
proſecute the war with vigour, 344—his high 
notions of prerogative, ib.—difſolves the parlia- 
ment, ib.—orders a benevolence to be exacted, ib. 
—afſſembles the parliament, 345—is reſolved to 
ſupport Buckingham, 346—orders the commons not 
to concern themſelves with that favourite, ib.—com- 
mits two members of the lower houſe to priſon, 347 
—releaſes them, ib.=diflolves the parliament ib, — 
reſolves to keep up a ſtanding army, -348—agrees to 
a diſpenſation of the penal laws againſt the papiſts, 
ib.—borrows a ſum of the nobility, ib.—levies ſhip- 
moriey, ib. —confines thoſe who refuſe to pay this 
impoſition, 349 — embroiled with the parliament, 
how, 350—declares war againſt France, ib.—calls a 
third parliament, 351—threatens them, ib.— gives the 
royal afſent to the petition of right, 352—prorogues 
the parliament, 354—diflolves it, 355—commirs ſe- 
veral members of the lower houſe to priſon, 356— 
grieves for the loſs of Buckingham, 358—concludes 
2 peace with France and Spain, 359—countenances 
the proceedings of Laud, 362—reſolves to call no 
more parliaments, ib.—ifſues a proclamation, ib.— 
levies tonnage and poundage by his regal authority 
alone, 363 — queſtions the judges concerning his 

z0wer, 365 — endeavours to eſtabliſh. epiſcopacy in 

ant 367—a rebellion formed againſt him in that 
nation, 368 — demands forces of the nobility, ib.— 
enters into a treaty with the Scots, -369—endeavours 
to raiſe money for carrying on a war againſt that 
people, ib.—is obliged to aſſemble a parliament, 370 
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=his- difficulties, 370—diſſolves the parliament, 371 
—ſues the citizens in the Star-chamber, ib.—extorts 
a loan from the Spaniſh merchants, ib.—his ſchemes 
for railing money, ib.—ill ſtate of his army, 372— 
ſummons a council of peers, ib.—calls a parliament, 
ib.—defends the earl of Strafford, 375—receives a 
letter from that nobleman, 376 — conſents to his 
death, ib.—alarmed at the proceedings of parliament, 
379—goes into Scotland, 380 —ſolicits the Scots to 
aſſiſt the proteſtants in Ireland, 383—refuſed aſſiſt - 
ance by the parliament, ib.—orders an accuſation of 
high-treaſon to be entered againſt lord Kimbolton, 
&c. 357 — goes to the houſe of commons, and de- 
mands five of their members, 388—complains to the 
common council of the city, 389—retires to Wind- 
Yor, ib.—writes to the parliament, ib.—his reply to 
the peticion of the lower houſe, relative to the militia, 
390 —his peremptory refuſal to the inſolent requeſt 
of the commons, 391-—reſolves to haye recourſe to 
arms, ib.—retires to York, ib.—offers propoſals to 
the commons, ib.—rejects nineteen propoſitions made 
him by the lower houſe, 392 —his —. on this oc- 


caſion, ib.—his diſtreſſed tiruation, 393—adhered to 


by the greater part of the nobility, 394—erects the 
royal ſtandard at Nottingham, ib.—his proteſtations 
before the army, ib.—retires to Derby and Shrewſ- 
bury, 395—is refuſed admittance into Hull, ib.— 
accepts the ſervice of prince Rupert and prince Mau- 
rice, 396 —engages the parliamentary army, 397— 
receives ſoldiers and ammunition from Holland, 398 
—enters into ſeveral negotiations with the parliament, 
ib.—reduces Cornwall, ib.—his great ſucceſs, ib. — 
aſſembles a pariiament at Oxford, 400—prorogues 
it, ib.—his army receives a ſevere defeat, 402—fails 
in a treaty which he began at Uxbridge, ib.—makes 
a truce with the Iriſh, 4ob—receiyes ſome of the na- 
tives of Ireland into his ſervice, ih.—his army defeat- 


ed by Fairfax, ib,—retires to Oxford, ib,—is totally 
defeated, 408 —his cabinet of letters ſeized, 409 


retreats to Oxford, ib.—makes conceſſions to the par- 
lament, 410 — ſurrenders his perſon ta the Scots 
general, 411—is inſolently treated by his preachers, 
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411- is delivered up to the parliament by the perfidi- 

ous Scots, 412 —is confined in Holmby caſtle, 413 
treated with the utmoſt ſeverity, ib.—his perſon 
ſeized by order of Cromwell, 4106—1s conducted to 
the army, ib.—confined by them at Hampton-court, 
419—has hopes of being made mediator between the 
parliament and the army, ib.— his noble fortitude, ib. 
—eſcapes from Hampton-court, 421—goes to Cariſ- 
brook caſtle, 422—enters into a treaty with the par- 
lament, 424—his perſon ſeized by the army, 425— 
an attempt made*in his favour by the parliament, ib. 
is conveyed to Windſor, 427—is conducted to St. 
James's, 428—brought to his trial, ib.—enters upon 
his defence, 429—inſulted by the mob, 430—ſen- 
tence pronounced againſt him, ib. —his reſignation, 
ib. —defires to fee his children, 431—his exhorta- 
tions to them, ib. —his calm behaviour on* the morn- 
ing of his execution, ib.—his addreſs to the people, 
432 his reply to Juxon, 433 —his death, ib.—his 

character, 434. | 
* joins in a confederacy to deſtroy Elizabeth, 
282. 

Cheſter made a biſhoprick, 167. 

Civil Far, account of, 393. 

Clarence, duke of, defeated, 29 —drowned in a butt of 
malmſey, 72. , 

Cleves, Anne of, contracted to Henry VIII. 181—her 
marriage celebrated, 182. 

Clifford, fir Robert, joins Warbeck, 107—gained over 
by Henry, ib.—accuſes fir William Stanley, 108. 

Cobham, lord. See Oldcaſile, fir John. 

Covenant of Scotland, what, 367. 

Cranner, Thomas, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſome ac- 

count of, 154—ſupports the proteſtant tenets, 161— 
intercedes ineſfectually for Anne Boleyn, 170—in- 
forms Henry of Catharine Howard's incontinence, 
186—the council ordered to inquire into his conduct, 
191—reſtored to favour, ib.—attends Henry VIII. in 
his laſt moments, 198—is thrown into priſon, 232— 
condemned for high-treaſon, ib.—ſigns his recan- 
tation, 243 his great diſtreſs, ib.—recants the paper 
he had ſigned, 244 his conſtancy at the itake, ib. 

Crom- 


IND E*3 


Cromwell, Thomas, account of, 161 —favours the re- 


formation, ib.—placed at the head of a commiſſion 
for inſpecting the monaſteries, 164—negotiates a 


marriage for Henry with Anne of Cleves, 18 1—his 
great preferments, 182—condemned for high-treaſor, 
183—his execution, 184. | 

—, Oliver, embarks for North America, 365— 

the ſhip detained by order of council, ib.—defeats the 
royaliſts at Marſton Moor, 402— reforms the army, 
407—defeats the king's army at Naſeby, 408—heads 
the independents, 413—account of his family, ib.— 
gains the affections of the army, 415—forms a mili- 
tary parliament, ib.—becomes one of the agitators, 
ib,—inveſted with the chief command, 416—adyances 
to St. Alban's, 417—accuſes eleven members of trea- 
ſon, ib.—replaces the two ſpeakers, 419—inſtance of 
his tenderneſs, — the levellers, 423— 
defeats the Scottiſh army, 424. | 


D. 


D ARNLE EY, lord, ſon to the earl of Lennox, mar- 


ries Mary queen of Scots, 258—his eſtates ſeized 
by Elizabeth, 259—his character, ib.—cauſfes Rizzio 
to be murdered, 261—retires to Glaſgow, 263—viſit- 
ed by the queen, ib.—attends her to Edinburgh, ib. 
—put to death, 264. . 

Daviſon, ſecretary of ſtate, draws the warrant for 
Mary's execution, 290—ſends it to the chancellor, 
and then delivers it to Beale, 291—committed to 
priſon, 295. 

Day, biſhop of Chicheſter, deprived of his ſee, 217 — 
reſtored to his biſhoprick, 232. | 

Delinquents, who, 370. | | 

Denny, fir Anthony, informs Henry VIII. of his ap- 


proaching end, 198. 


Digby, fir Everard, attempts to ſeize the princeſs Eliza- 


beth, 325—taken and put to death, 326. * 

Douglas, George, murders Rizzio, 262—driven out of 
the kizgdom, ib.—obtains liberty to return, ib. 

Drake, fir Francis, attacks the Spaniards in America, 
279—ſails round the globe, ib, — commands a ſquadron 
under lord Howard, 298. 

Dudley, 
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Dudley; one of Henry's miniſters, 120—account of, 
121—examined before the * council, 127—condemned 
and executed, ib. * 


E. 
E DE N, Alexander, kills John Cade, 51 — made 
8 


overncr of Dover · caſtle, ib. 
Edward IV. oppoſes Henry VI. and claims the crown, 
57—His great popularity, 58—-is proclaimed king by 
the people, ib.—heads an army of forty thouſand men 
to oppoſe Margaret, ib.—obtains a complete victory, 
59—1s ſeated on the throne of England, and his title 
acknowledged by parliament, 60—his diſpoſtion, 61 
—conſents to marry Bona of Savoy, ib.—marries Eli- 
zabeth Woodville, ib.—quarrels with the earl of 
Warwick, ib.—a combination formed againſt him by 
Warwick, 62—heads a numerous army againſt the 
rebels, ib.—obtains an advantage over Warwick, who 
flies to France, ib.—is overpowered by the ſtrength 
of the rebels, and obliged to fly the kingdom, 63— 
embarks on board a ſmall fleet at Lynn, ib.—lands 
in Holland, ib.—afſembles a force, and lands in 
Yorkſhire, 64 — repairs to London where the in- 
habitants open their gates to receive him, ib. — 
marches to give Warwick battle, ib. — obtains a 
complete victory, 65 — a rebellion formed againſt 
him, headed by the earl of Pembroke, 66 — obtains 
a complete victory at Tewkeſbury, and takes the 
queen and her ſon priſoners, 67—his barbarous uſage 
of the young prince, ib-—his cruel proceedings, 69 
—enters into a war with France, 50—has a confe- 
' rence with Lewis, and agrees to return with his army 
to England, 71—his tyrannical behaviour, ib.—his 
inconſiſtent conduct, 72—his death, character, and 
iſſue, Is; 
Edward V. mounts the Engliſh throne, 74—is taken 
by his uncle, the duke of Glouceſter, from under the 
eare of the earl of Rivers, 75 — is conducted by 
Glouceſter to London, ib.—is conveyed by his uncle 
to the Tower, 76—his coronation prevented by Glou- 
F ceſter, ib.—his death, 84. | 
Edward VI. aſcends the Engliſh throne, 200—grants a | 
patent to enable his uncle to fit in parliament on ia 
; right 
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right hand of the throne, 202 creates biſhops b 

letters patent, 20Z—1s prevailed upon to ſign a death 

warrant againſt Joan Boucher, 209—is ſent to Wind- 

ſor by the protector, 214—receives an addreſs againſt 

Somerſet favourably, 215 -remits the fine on Somer- 

ſet's eſtate, 216—is greatly attached to the reforma- 

tion, 218 — is repoſſeſſed againſt his uncle, 219 — 

conſents to his execution, ib.—writes circular letters 

to all the ſheriffs, 220- agrees to have the ſucceſſion 

ſubmitted to council, 221—his ill ſtate of health, ib. L 

—his phyſicians diſmiſſed by Northumberland, 223 1 

—his cure confidently undertaken by an old woman, 1 

ib. —his death and character, ib. 1 
Ezremont, fir John, choſen leader of the rebels, 102— 4 

defeated, and flies to the ducheſs of Burgundy, 103. 4 
Elizabeth, her right to the crown ſet aſide by Edward 

VI. 222—hated by Mary, 249—her prudent conduct, 


"— Lt £4 | — 


, ib.—declines an offer of marriage made her by the 

8 king of Sweden, ib.—eludes all queſtions relative to 

2 religion, ib.—her life in danger, 250—aſcends the 

s throue, 252—her accompliſhments, ib.—her obſerva- 

n tions on entering the Tower, ib.—receives a propoſal | 

80 of marriage from Philip, 253—endeavours to reform 1 

> the church, ib. — forms her privy council, ib. — 

a recalls all exiles on a religious account, ib. — forbids 

& all preaching without a ſpecial licence, ib. — orders 

1s great part of the ſervice to be read in Engliſh, ib.— 

ne orbids the hoſt to be elevated in her preſence, ib.— ; 

2 her embarraſſed ſituation, 255 — is incenſed againſt 1 

4 Mary queen of Scots, 256 — tends an ambaſſador to 

e- France, ib. —refuſes a requeſt made by Mary, 257— 

ny gains the affect, ons of the Scottiſh reformers, ib.— 

his her duplicity of conduct, 259—interpoſes between 

nd Mary and her ſubjects, 266—refuſes to admit Mary | 
to her preſence, 268—appoints commiſſioners to ex- 1 

en amine the eguduct of that queen, 269 - fends her to 4 

he Tutbury caſtle, 270—ſends an army into Scotland, If 

by 271—her deceit towards Mary, ib. - is exaſperated 4 

cle againſt the duke of Norfolk, 272—releaſes him from 9 

n the Tower, 27 * a warrant for his execution, 9 


275 accepts the offer of the Hugonots, 27 her 
excellent government, ih.—accepts 2 banquet from 
be TO | fir 
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fir Francis Drake, 279—her behaviour to the duke of 
Anjou, 280— ſeveral conſpiracies fet a-foot againſt 
her, ib.—puts the queen of Scots into the cuſtody of 
fir Amias Paulett, &c. 281—commands Mary to ſub- 
mit to a trial, 28 5—her behaviour after the condemna- 
tion of that queen, 288—her anſwer to the Scotch 
ambaſſador, 290—her irreſolute conduct, ib.—orders 
a warrant to be ſecretly made out for Mary's execu- 
tion, ib.—ſigns it, 291—her grief on hearing the 
fentence was executed, 295—her reſentment againſt 
her minifters, ib.—her intrepid behaviour, 2g7—her 
ſpeech to her army, ib.—her partiality to Efſex, 301— 
ftrikes him, 302 — reſtores — to favour, ib. — en- 
raged at the earl's conduct in Ireland, 303—confines 
him to his own houſe, 304 — her anſwer to his 
meſſage, ib. —her extreme vanity, 306—a conſpiracy 
formed againſt her by Eſſex, ib.— her irreſolute be- 
haviour, 310—her melancholy ſituation, 311 — re- 
proves the counteſs of Nottingham, ib.— names her 
ſucceſſor, ib.—her death and character, 312. 

Empfon, one of Henry's miniſters, account of, 120— 
examined before the council, 127—condemned, and 
executed, ib. 

Eſſex, earl of, employed againft Spain, 301—his cha- 
racter, ib. becomes the favourite of queen Eliza- 
beth, ib.—his great aſcendency over her, 302—con- 
temptuous treatment of her, ib.—receives a blow 
from her, ib.—is again re-inſtated in his ſovereign's 
favour, ib.—his unguarded temper, 303—1is appoint- 
ed to command the forces in Freland, ib, —his mil- 
taken conduct there, ib.—exaſperates the queen, ib. 
—returns from Ireland without her permiſſion, 304 
—is confined to his houſe, ib.,—refolves to give up 
all thoughts of ambition, ib. —his meſſage to the 

queen, ib.—does not decline an examination of his 
conduct, 305—is ſentenced to reſign his employ- 

: ments, and confined to his own houſe, ib. — his re- 
queſt to the queen refuſed, ib. becomes furious, ib. 

—his ill-timed hoſpitality, ib.—duplicity of his con- 

duct, ib. —ſpeaks diſreſpectſully of the queen, 306— 

aſtembles a number of malcontents, ib. — forms a 


| ſcheme for ſecuring the palace gates, ib. his pre- 
ſence 
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ſence required before the council, 307 his perplexed 
ſituation, ib.— receives offers of aſſiſtance from the 
citizens, ib.—diſcovers his ſcheme for raiſing the city 
to his friends, 307—his plot diſcovered, 308—at- 
tempts to make an inſurrection in the city, ib.—is 
deceived in his expectations, ih. — with difficulty 
eſcapes to Efſex-houle, 309 — is refuſed hoſtages, ib. 
—ſurrenders at diſcretion, ib.—is committed to the 
Tower, ib.—is condemned, ib.—his behaviour after- 
wards, ib.—his hopes of the queen's pardon, ib.—his 
death, 310. 

Leer, earl of, appointed to command the parliament's 
forces, 396—leads his troops towards Northampton, 
ib.—reſigns his command, 407. 


F. 


4 IRF AA. one of the parliament's generals, 
routs a body of Iriſh, 406 —reforms the army, 
407—gains a victory at Naſeby, 408—takes Exeter, 
409—made lieutenant of the Tower, 419—quells an 
inſurrection in Kent, 424. 

Falkland, lord, his death and character, 399. 

Fawkes, Guy, one of the conſpirators in the powder- 
plot, 32 1—ſeized by order of the lord-chamberlain, 
324—diſcovers his accomplices, 325. 

Felton, ſome account of, 357—aſlaſſinates the duke of 
Buckingham, ib.—his intrepid conſtancy, 358. 

Finch, lord-keeper, impeached by the commons, 376— 
eſcapes into Holland, ib. 

Fiſher, John, biſhop of Rocheſter, his unmerited ſuf- 
ferings, 162—beheaded, for denying the king's ſu- 
premacy, ib. 

Flammock, "Thomas, heads the Corniſh inſurgents, 110 
— taken and executed, 111. | 

Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, his impertinent zeal, 


293. 
Flodden- field, battle of, 133. 
Feulis, tir David, fined by the court of Star-chamber, 
63. . 
Fraiche, commands a ſquadron under lord Howard, 
298 attacks the Spaniſh armada, 299. 
Toutrailles, his intrepid behaviour, 131. 
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64 A, David, reſcues Henry V. 24—is lain, ib; 


Gardiner, biſhop of incheſter, ſupports the 
popilk tenets, 161—attempts to ſeize Catharine Parr, 


194. : | | 

Gardiner, "biſhop of Wincheſter, oppoſes the reſorma- 
tion, 202—defends the uſe of images, &e. ib,—ſent 
to the Fleet priſon, ib.—removed to the Tower, 208 
—deprived of his ſee, 217—treated with great rigour, 
ib.—re-inſtated by Mary, 232—his occaſional con- 
formity, 239—his brutality to Rogers, ib. 

Garnet, a Jeſuit, executed for being in the powder-plot, 

 326—conſidered as a martyr, ib. 

Go ne, fir William, his noble behaviour on the 

— 13—commits the prince of Wales to priſon, 

ib. 

Gifors taken by the Engliſh, 27. 
lendour, Owen, account of, 5. 

Glouceſter, made a biſhoprick, 167. | 

Gordon, lady Catharine, married to Perkin Warbeck, 109 
—taken priſoner, 112—kindly treated by Henry, 113. 


Gray, lady Jane, married to lord Guilford Dudley, 221 


appointed ſucceſſor to the crown, 22.3—claims the 
crown, 227 —her great learning, ib. —aſcends the 

_ throne, ib. — refigrs her royalty, 229 — made pri- 
ſoner, 230—her behaviour at meeting the corpſe of 
Guilford, 236—her execution, 237. » 

Guilford, lord, Dudley, married to lady Jane Gray, 
221—made priſoner, 230—executed, 236. 

Gui/e, duke of, takes Calais, 249. 

. H. 

H4 MBDEN, John, embarks for America, 365 

—the ſhip detained by order of council, ib.— 

refuſes to pay the tax of ſhip money, ib.—loſes his 
cauſe, 366—accuſed of high treaſon; 377 —flain in 


battle, 399. 
Hamilion, duke of, his laſt interview with Charles I. 


427. 
Haſtings, lord, his anſwer to the charge of the duke of 
Glouceſter, 78—beheaded in the Tower, ib. 
„lord, marries Northumberland's daughter, 221— 
deſerts with his forces to Mary, 228. 
| Haukes, 


I ND E X. 


Hautes, Thomas, condemned to the ſtake, 242—his 
great conſtancy, ib. 

Havre ſurrenders to the Engliſh, 27) —retaken by the 
French, ib. 

Hawkins commands a ſquadron under lord Howard, 
298—attacks the Spaniſh armada, 299. : 

Hazelrig, fir Arthur, embarks for North America, 365 
—the ſhip detained by order of council, ib.—accuſed 
of high treaſon, 387. | 

Heathe, biſhop of Worceſter, deprived of his ſee, 217 — 
reſtored to his biſhoprick, 232. 

Henry IV. crowned, 1—a rebellion formed againſt him, 
2—endeavours to quell the tumult, 3—orders ſome 
of the principal rebels to be beheaded, 4—concludes 
a truce with France, 1 formed againſt 
him in Scotland and Wales, ib.—his impolitic con- 
duct with reſpect to the duke of Northumberland, 
who raiſed a rebellion againſt him, 6—obtains a com- 
pros victory over the rebels, 8—pardons the duke of 

orthumberland, 9—a ſecond rebellion formed againſt 
him, headed by Northumberland, ib.—quells the in- 
ſurrection, 10 — puts to death the archbiſhop of 
York, and the earl of Nottingham, ib. — ſides with 
the church, 11 — ſigns a writ for burning William 
Sawtre, a heretic, ib.—endeavours to acquire po- 
pularity, 12—is diſtreſſed at the behaviour of the 
prince of Wales, ib.—is ſeized with a fit before the 
ſhrine of Edward the Confeſſor, 14—his death and 

character, ib.—his iſſue, 15. | 

Henry V. when prince of Wales, his exceſſes, 12— 
ſtrikes one of the judges on the bench, ib.—is com- 
mitted to priſon, 13—takes the crown from his fa- 
ther's pillow, ib.—aſcends the Engliſh throne, 16— 
his behaviour to his former companions, 17—favours 

his father's friends, ib. - orders the funeral obſequies 
of Richard II. to be performed with royal ſolemnity, 
ib.—his peace diſturbed by the clergy, 18—endea- 
yours to convert lord Cobham, ib. —gives that noble- 
man up to the fury of his enemies, ib.—quells a 
dangerous tumult, 19—determines on a war with 
France, ib.—ſends an embaſſy to Paris, 20—his de- 

mands _ ib.—aſſembles a great fleet, and mY 
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fail from Southampton, 20—lands at Harfleur, at the 
head of a conſiderable army, ib.—takes Harfleur, and 
puts all the garriſon to the ſword, 21—his army greatly 
weakened by a contagious diſtemper, ib.— challenges 
the dauphin of France to ſingle combat, ib.—is o 
oſed by a numerous army of the French, ib.—is ob- 
f ed to retreat, ib.— is intercepted, and obliged to 
ive the enemy battle, 22 — his deſperate ſituation, 
1b,—his ſpirited ſpeech to his army, 23—attacks the 
French army, ib.—is in danger of loſing his life, 24 
is reſcued by David Gam, ib.—rewards his deliverer 
with knighthood, ib,—obtains a complete victory, 25 
— arrives in England with his priſoners, 26— receives 
freſh ſupplies from his parliament, ib.—lands with an 
immenſe army in Normandy, ib.—enters into a 
league with the duke of Burgundy, ib.—obtains conſi- 
derable conqueſts throughout the country, ib.—forms 
a remarkable treaty with France, 27 —marries the 
princeſs Catharine of France, 28—turns his arms 
againſt the dauphin, ib.—is obliged to return to Eng- 
land, ib.—is refuſed the neceſſary ſupplies by his par- 
liament, ib.—lands with a conſiderable force at Calais, 
29—takes up his reſidence at Paris, ib.—his great 
ower in France, ib.—his reſigned behaviour during 
is illneſs, 30—his death and character, ib.—his iſſue, 


3t. 
Henry VI. aſcends the throne of England, 32—is ſo- 


lemnly inveſted with regal power by legates from 
Paris, 33—is crowned king at Paris, 38—his diſpoſi- 
tion, 45—marries Margaret of Anjou, ib.—is de- 
ſpiſed by his ſubjects, 47—is oppoſed by the duke of 
York, ib.—baniſhes Suffolk, 48—a rebellion formed 
againſt him, ib.—oppoſes the rebels, ib.— his puſilla- 


nimous conduct, 5o—receives an addreſs, requeſting | 


him to remove his evil counſellors, 51—refuſes to 
comply with more than part of the addreſs, ib,—has 
a parley with the duke of York, ib.—orders York to 
be apprehended, 52—is ſeized with a violent diſtem- 


per, ib.—is incapable of holding the reins of govern- . 


ment, ib. — recovers from his complaint, ib, — en- 
deavours to re- aſſume his power, 53—is oppoſed by 
the duke of York, ib. —his diſtreſſed ſituation, ib.— 


again endeavours to recover his authority, ib.—gives 
- the 


I ND EX 


the rebels battle, 54—gains ſome advantages, ib,— 
is once more ſtrongly oppoſed by the rebels, ib.—is 
taken priſoner, 55—his cauſe eſpouſed by the Welch, 
56—is treated with the greateſt indignity by War- 
wick, 57—is oppoſed by young Edward, who claims 
the crown, ib.— flies with is queen and ſon to Scot. 
land, 59—is aſſiſted by the French king, ib.—is oblig- 
ed oy his queen once more to try to recover his power 
by arms, ib.—his fleet diſperſed by a ſtorm, ib.—is 
ſeparated from his queen, ib.—is taken priſoner and 
confined in the Tower, 60—is releaſed, and again 
placed on the throne, 63—is again dethroned, 64— 
is obliged to ſubmit to be a ſpectator of the battle be- 
worn Riwetd and Warwick, 65—his death, 67. 


Henry VII. aſcends the throne of England, 94—marries 


the princeſs Elizabeth, 95—ifſues a general pardon, 
97—an inſurrection formed againſt him, ib.—quells 
the inſurrection, ib. a rebellion formed againſt him 
in Ireland, 99—a pretender to the crown ſet up in 
oppoſition to him, ib.—confines his mother-in-law in 
a monaſtery, ib,—takes young Warwick from the 
Tower, od ſhows him to the people, ib.—gives the 
rebels battle, 100—o0btains a deciſive victory, ib.— 
his generous treatment of Simnel, 101—his aſſiſt- 
ance requeſted by the diſtreſſed Bretons, 102—calls 
a parliament, ib,—obtains the neceſſary ſupplies, ib. 
—his ſubjects in Yorkſhire rebel, and refuſe to pay 
the tax, ib.—quells the rebellion, and takes their 
leader priſoner, 103—lands at Calais with a conſi- 
derable force, ib. — makes an advantageous peace with 
France, ib,—the quiet of his kingdom agaia diſturbed 
by an impoſtor who perſonated the duke of York, 
104—his ſubjects revolt to Perkin, 106—takes man 

of the ringleaders, 107 his artful conduct with re- 
ſpect to fir William Stanley, 108—commits that noble- 
man to cuſtody, ib. condemns Stanley to loſe his head, 
ib.—u rebellion formed againſt him in Scotland, at 
the inſtigation of Perkin, 109—his kingdom invaded 
by the rebels, ib.—an inſurrection formed againſt 
him in Cornwall, 110—quells the tumult, and hangs 
many of the inſurgents, 111—a ſecond rebellion 
formed in Cornwall, headed by Perkin, ib.—his lenity 


to the rebels, 112—his generous treatment of the 
Vol. II. G g wiſe 


TT & 


wife of Perkin, 113—gets Perkin into his poſſeſſion, 

ib. —grants him his life, ib.—confines Perkin in the 

Tower, f14—quells a diſturbance in Kent, and hangs 
Wilford the ringleader, 115—cauſes Perkin and his 
adherents to be executed, ib.—beheads young War- 
wick, ib. diſguſts his ſubjects by theſe acts of 
cruelty, ib.—grants to the nobility the power of ſell- 
ng their eſtates, 116—regulates the ſervants of the 
nobility, 117 —enforces the execution of the laws, ib. 
—abridges the privileges of ſanctuaries, 118—his 
remarkable anſwer to — pope, ib. extends the pri- 
vileges of the people, 119 - repreſſes the deſire of 
civil war, ib. endeavours to promote trade and com- 
merce, ib.—endeavours to implant a juſt ſenſe of 
frugality in the minds of his ſubjects, 120—is in- 
duced by avarice to oppreſs his people, 121—mar- 
ries the prince of Wales to the infanta of Spain, ib. 
— his treatment of Philip, duke of Caſtile, 122— 
receives a viſit from Philip at Windſor, ib.—makes 
an advantageous treaty of commerce with Philip, ib. 
—ſees his endeavours for the good of his kingdom 
crowned with ſucceſs, 123—his death and character, 
ibid, „ 

Henry VIII. ſucceeds his father in the throne, 125 — 
his great advantages, 126—his diſpoſition, ib.—has 
Dudley and Empſon taken into cuſtody, 129—cauſes 
them to be executed, ib.—enters into a treaty with 
the pope, 128—his headſtrong conduct, ib.—his ill 

| ſucceſs at ſea, 129—lands at Calais with a conſider- 

able army, ib.—his great imprudence, 130—obtains 

a {mall victory, 131—beſieges Tournay, 132 —con- 

cludes a truce with France and returns to England, ib. 

—a complete victory gained by his arms over the 

8 Scots during his ablence, 134 —cauſes the body of 
James to be interred, ib. neglects the advice of his 
tather's friends, and attaches Fimſelf to . 135 
makes Wolſey privy-counſellor, 136—confers on 


| OL rms Sm 


him the office of chancellor, 138—delivers up Tour- 
nay to the French, 139—has an interview with the 
French monarch, ib.—his great magnificence, ib.— 
preſents the French king with a collar of pearls, 140 


—enters as competitor with Francis at tilt and tourna- 
ment, 
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ment, 140 -excites the murmurs of his people, 141 


oppreſſes his ſubjects, 142 —levies a heavy tax on 


his ſubjects, 143—reproves Wolſey, ib.—obtains 
the title of Defender of the Faith, 148—begins to 


think lightly of the pope, 149—his paſſion for Anne 


Boleyn, 150—applies to the pope to divotce him 
from his. queen Catharine, 151—is cited to appear 
with his queen before the pope's legate, 152—is en- 


raged againſt Wolſey, 154—diſcards that prelate, and 


takes Cranmer into his favour, 155—ſeizes the effects 
of Wolley,. ib.—baniſhes the cardinal to his country 
ſeat, ib.—orders Wolſey to be arreſted for high-trea- 
ſon, and to repair to London to take his trial, 156— 
applies to the univerſities for their opinion reſpect- 
ing the validity of his marriage with Catharine, 157 


—his marriage declared illegal, ib.—abridges the 
power of the pope, 158—marries Anne Boleyn, ib. 
| —totally deſtroys the power of the pope, 1 re- 


ceives the oath of ſupremacy from his ſubjects, ib.— 
determines to work a reſormation in the church, 161 
—exerciſes the utmoſt cruelty towards the heretics, ib. 
—cauſes Fiſher to be beheaded for denying his ſuprema- 
cy, 162—totally aboliſhes the religious houſes, 165 
-—acquires immenſe riches,  ib.—expoſes the deceit of 
the Romiſh relics, ib, —deſtroys the ſhrine of Thomas 
a, Becket, 166—ereQts ſix new biſhopricks, ib.— 
cauſes the Bible to be tranſlated, 167 becomes 


tired of Anne Boleyn, 168—his attachment to Jane 


Seymour, ib.—confines the queen to her apartment, 
169 —ſends her to the Tower, ib.—refuſes an inter- 
ceſſion on behalf of the queen, 10 receives a letter 
from her, 171—pronounces ſentence againſt her, 174 
—caules her to be beheaded, 175—marries lady Jane 
Seymour, ib.—takes — his particular fa- 
vour, 178 —his religious diſputation, 179 — his un- 
bounded cruelty, 180—marries Anne of it 182 
is diſguſted with the perſon of the queen, ib.—is 
incenſed againſt Cromwell, ib.—places his affections 
on Catharine Howard, 18 —ſigns a commiſſion for 
— Cromwell, ib.—ſigns the warrant for 
bzheading . Cromwell, 184 — declares his marriage 
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with Catharine Howard, 184 — receives undoubted 
proofs of the queen's mcontinency, 185—determines 
to throw the odium of her death on the parliament, 
186—conſenits to her execution, and that of ſeveral 
of her relations, 187 —compoſes a book of religion, 
188—procures an act whereby all ſpiritual ſupremacy 
was declared to be inveſted in him, iþ,—publithes a 
book, ib.—publiſhes a ſecond book, ib.—his tyranni- 
cal proceedings, ib.—marries Catharine Parr, 189— 
goes to France at the head of thirty thouſand men, 
1b.—obliges the town of Boulogne to capitulate, 190 
—returns to England, ib.—the revenues of the two 
univerſities, &c, beſtowed upon him by parliament, 
1b.—orders the council to make inquiry into the con- 
duct of Cranmer, 191—takes that prelate into greater 
favour than ever, ib.—his cruelty to Anne Aſkew, 
192—is offended with the queen, 193—is reconciled 
to her, 194—prevents her being taken into cuſtody, 
1b.—his falſe orations to the parliament, 195—his im- 
placable cruelties, ib.—orders the duke of Norfolk and 
his ſon to be arreſted, 196—receives the news of his 
approaching diſſolution with an appearance of ſerenity, 
198—his death and character, ib. 
High-commiſſion court aboliſhed, 379. 


Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, condemned to the flames, 


239—his inflexible conſtancy, 240. 
Hotham, fir John, appointed govemor of Hull, 395. 
Howard, fir Edward, his intrepid conduct, 129—pe- 

riſhes in the ſea, ib. 

, Catharine, married to Henry VIII. 184—her 
execution, 187. 

—— lord, commands the Engliſh navy againſt the 
Spaniſh armada, 299—totally defeats that powerful 
fleet, 299, 300. 8 

Humphry, duke of Glouceſter, appointed regent of the 
kingdom during his brother's abſence, 32 — is op- 
poſed by the biſhop of Wincheſter, 44—his ducheſs 
accuſed of witchcraft, 45—accuſed of treaſon and im- 
priſoned, 46—found dead in his bed, ib. 

Huntington, earl of, joins in a conſpiracy againſt Henry 


IV. 2—beheaded at Cirenceſter, 4. 
l IMAGES 


IN uE X. 
I, 


iges removed from churches, 20g. 


Independents, who, 404 — form a majority of the 
army, 405. | 


Inquiſition attempted to be introduced into England, 
245. | 
Triſh maſſacre, 382, \ 


LAMES I. proclaimed king of Scotland, by the title 

of James VI. 266—conjures Elizabeth to ſpare 
the lite, of his mother, 299—aſcends the throne of 
England, 315—his deſpotic ſentiments, ib.—diſguſts 
the people, 316—proſtitutes titles of honour, 1b,— 


diſmiſſes lord Grey, &c. from their employments, 


17—condemns them to death, ib,—pardons Cob- 
— and Grey, ib.—confines fir Walter Raleigh, ib. 
—endeavours to unite England and Scotland, ib.— 
reſolves to govern by the Engliſh laws, 318—his 
diſputes, with parliament, ib.—grants a toleration to 
the teachers of different religions throughout the 
kingdom, 329—a horrid plot formed againſt him, 
ib,—diſcovers the meaning of ſome dark expreſſions 
in a leiter to lord Mounteagle, 324—his moderation, 
327 — ill conſequences reſulting from his liberalit 
to his favourites, ib.—his attachment to Robert Carre, 


ib.—advances him to the higheſt honours, 328— _ 


confines fir Thomas Overbury, 329—cools in his af- 


fection for Somerſet, 330 — commands fir Edward 


Coke to inquire into Somerſet's conduct, ib.—his 


behaviour on parting with that nobleman, ib. —at- 


taches himſelf to George Villiers, 331—creates him 


duke of Buckingham, ib.—confers numerous honours , 


on his new favourite and his family, 332—agrees 
to accept a third part of the money due to him 
from the Dutch, ib.—grants fir Walter Raleigh per- 
miſſion to go to Guiana, 333—ſigns a warrant for 
the execution of that great man, 335—1s deſirous 


that his ſon ſhould marry a princeſs of Spain, 336— - 


conſents that the prince ſhould go to Spain, 337— 
agrees to a marriage between the prince and Hen- 
riettta of France, 338 — ſells his prerogative to the 
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commons, 338—ſtruggles between him and his parlia- 
ment, ih, —declares war againſt Spain _ the I 
=—is ſeized with an ague, 340—exhorts the prince 
— — in the — religion, ib.—his death 
and character, ib. f 
Jean of Arc, account of, 34—undertakes to raiſe the 
ſiege of Orleans, Agron the ſiege, 26—takes the 
— of Suffolk priſoner, 3 the dauphin to 
Rheims, ib.—is taken priſoner, 30 — tried for witch- 
craft, 40—abjures her former errors, 41—is burnt alive 
at Rouen, ib. 6 X 
of Kent, account of, 208—burnt for her opinions, 


209. 

ſeth, Michael, heads the Corniſh inſurgents, 110— 
taken and executed, 111. 
oyce ſeizes the king at Holmby caſtle, 416. 
uxon, biſhop of London, attends Charles I. after ſen- 
tence was pronounced, 431. 


K. 


. earl of, joins in a conſpiracy againſt Henry 

IV. 2—beheaded at Cirenceſter, 4. 

Ket, a tanner, heads the inſurgents in Norfolk, 212— 
erects his tribunal under an oak, ib.—makes himſelf 

maſter of Norwich, ib.—defeated, ib.—and executed, 
213. 


L. 


JT AMBERT, John, denies the real preſence in the ſa- 

crament, 178—his remarkable trial, 179—condemn- 
ed to the flames, 180. 

Lang/ide, battle of, 267. 

Laſcelles accuſes . Howard of incontinence, 


185. 

Latimer, biſhop of Worceſter, condemned to the flames, 
241—his great piety, ib.—his execution, ib. 
Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, acts as one of the mi- 

niſters of ſtate, 359—his character, ib.—treats the pu- 
ritans with rigour, 360—introduces new ceremonies, 
361 —impeached by the commons, 376—tried and exe- 


cuted, 403. kae 
ice 5 
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Leiceſter, Robert Dudley, earl of, chief miniſter to Eli- 
zabeth, 255 —engroſſes the queen's favour, 278. 
Leo the Tenth grants a commiſſion for ſelling indul- 
Levellers, who, 422. 
Liturgy, a new one drawn up, 20) —aboliſhed, 403. 
Lollards, who, 18. | | 
Lovel, lord, heads a rebellion, 97—eſcapes to Flanders, 
98—joins Simnel, 100. 
Luther, Martin, account of, 147—inveighs againſt the 
pope's authority, ib. protected by the elector of Sax- 
ony, ib.—burns the pope's bull publicly, ib. 


{ M. 
M7 CKREL, prior of Barlings, heads an inſur- 
rection in Lincolnſhire, 116—taken and put to 
death, ib. 

Margaret of Anjou, account of, 45 —ſuſpected of 
being privy to the murder of Glouceſter, 46—prevails 
on the king to depoſe the duke of York, 53—becomes 
the acting general of the royal army, 55—torally de- 
feated, ib.—flies into Wales, 56—routs the duke of 
York's army, ib—ſummons the city of London, 57 
—is obliged to retire, 58—flies into Scotland, 59g— 
eſcapes to Flanders, 60—takes ſanCtuary in the 
abbey of Beaulieu, 66—torally defeated at Tewkef- 
bury, ib.—taken priſoner, 1 by the king 
of France, ib.—her death, 6 

Mar ſton-Moor, battle of, 401. _ 

Mary, queen, her ſtrong attachment to the popiſh ſu- 
perſtitions, 226—a party formed againſt her by 
Northumberland, 227 —ſfends circular letters to all 
the great towns and nobility of the kingdom, 228— 

retires to Framlingham caſtle, ib. receives homage 
from the men of Suffolk, ib.—promiſes them to de- 
fend the laws and religion of her predeceſſor, ib, — 
is joined by ſeveral of the nobility, ib. is proclaimed 
queen by the duke of Northumberland, 2 30 orders 
the duke of Northumberland to be arreſted, ib.— 
enters London, 231 reſolves to reſtore the clergy 
to their former power, ib. —releaſes Gardiner, Bon- 


ner, &c. and reinſtates them in their ſees; 232— 
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IN D E X. 


ſilences all preachers, 232 — is exaſperated againſt 
Cranmer, ib.—her affections placed on the earl of 
Devonſhire, 233 her marriage with Philip, 234— 


grants a pardon to four hundred rebels, 235—aflem- 
bles a parliament, 2394—her endeavours to- pleaſe 
Philip, 238—perſecutes | heretics, ib,—revives the 
old ſanguinary laws, ib.—appoints commiſhoners to 
examine Hoaper and Rogers, 239—exhorts Bonner 
to perſecute the proteſtants without pity, 240— 
orders Ridley and Latimer to be burnt, 241—orders 
Cranmer to be puniſhed for hereſy, 242—favours an 


ill- founded report of her pregnancy, 246—deſerted 


by Philip, ibid, —her extreme ſorrow, 24) —xraiſes 
money by loans, &c. ib, —declares war againſt France, 
jb.—her ſpeech concerning Calais, 249—her extreme 
hatred to the princeſs Elizabeth, ib.—her cruel deſign 
towards her, 250—her death, 1b. | | 

ary, queen of Scots, excites the reſentment of Eli- 
zabeth, 256—who ſhe was, ib.—determines to re- 
turn to Scotland, 257—is refuſed fa ſafe paſſage 


through England, ib.—conſidered by the Scots as 


their perſecutor, ib. difference between her and her 
people, 2 58—her title to the crown of England not 
granted by Elizabeth, 259—marnes lord Darnley, ib. 
—is diſguſted with her huſband, 260—her attachment 


to Rizzio, ib.—creates him her ſecetrary, ib.—her 


favourite murdered in her preſence, 262--reſolves to 
avenge his death, ib.—induces her huſband to give 
up his accomplices, ib.—obliges the conſpirators to 
fly, ib.—treats her huſband with diſdain, 263—her 
ſhameful attachment to Bothwell, ib.—her difſembled 
tenderneſs to Darnley, ib.—ſuſpeted of being an 
accomplice with Bothwell in murdering her huſband, 
— ill- zudged conduct on that occaſion, ib.— 
ſeized by Bothwell, ib.—married to him, 265 her 
ſubjects exaſperated g__ her, ib.—eſcapes from 


the caſtle of Borthwick, ib.—is taken and conducted 
to Edinburgh, ib.—ſent priſoner to the caſtle of 


Lochleven, ib.—treated with great ſeverity, ib.— 
aſſiſted by Elizabeth, 266—oebliged to reſign the 
crown in favour of her ſon, ib. — ill treated by = 

ear 


IND E K. 


earl of Murray, 267 —eſcapes from her confinement, 
ib.—a bond of aſſociation is ſigned by the nobility 
for her defence, ib.—heads an army of fix thouſand 
men, ib.—is defeated by the earl of Murray, ib.— 
embarks in a fiſhing-boat, and-eſcapes to 2 
ib. —ſends a meſſage to Elizabeth, 268—great marks 
of reſpect thown her, ib.—the is refuſed admittance 
to the queen's preſence, ib. admits Elizabeth an 
umpire in her cauſe, ib.—appoints nine commiſ- 
ſioners, ib.—her guilt proved, 269—is defirous of 
an interview with Elizabeth, ib.—her requeſt to 
the queen, 2750—ſent to Tutbury caſtle, 1b.—her 
arty in Scotland gains ſtrength, ib.—ſubdued by 


lizabeth, 271 —offers of marriage made her by 


the duke of Norfolk, ib.—engages that nobleman 
in a rebellion, 274—her pitiable fituation, 275 — 
is ſuſpected of being concerned in ſeveral conſpi- 
racies againſt Elizabeth, 280— is committed to the 
care of {ir Amias Paulett, &c. 281—receives informa- 
tion of a conſpiracy formed in her favour, 283 e- 


clares her approbation of it, ib.—is conducted to 


Fotheringay caſtle, 285—receives orders from Eliza- 
beth to ſubmit to a trial, ib.—her anſwer on this 
occaſion, ib.—conſents to her trial, 286—her defence, 
287—her accuſation of Walſingham, ib.—all her re- 
queſts are rejected, 288—ſentence of death pro- 
nounced againſt her, ib.—her behaviour on receiving 
this melancholy news, 289—writes to Elizabeth, 290 
—her great reſignation, 3 her being privy 
to any conſpiracy againſt Elizabeth, ib.—is refuſed the 
aſſiſtance of her confeſſor, ib. comforts her attend- 
ants, ib.— tender behaviour to her ſervants, 292— 
her behaviour the morning of her execution, 1b.— 


her ſpeech to fir Andrew Melvil, 293—forgives her 


executioners, ib.—her death, ib. 


Maſs reſtored in England, 238. 
Maſſacre of the French Hugonots at Paris, 278 —in 


Ireland, 381. 


Mandlin, one of Richard's ſervants, perſonates that 


prince, 3. 


Maurice, prince, commands under Charles I. 396. 


Maxi- 
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Maximilian, the emperor, viſits Henry VIII. 130. 
Melvil, ſir Andrew, his affection ſor his miſtreſs, 293 
„ attends Mary in her laſt moments, ib. ; 
Monafteries, the leſſer, ſuppreſſed, 164—the greater in- 
volved in the ſame ruin, 165. 
More, fir Thomas, his amiable character, 162—be- 
headed for denying the king's ſupremacy, 163. 
Murray, earl of, declared regent of Scotland, 26p— 
totally defeats che queen's forces, ib.—accuſes the 
queen of Scots, 268 —aſſaſſinated, 270. 
Muſſelboroug i, battle of, 202. 


N 


NE VII joins Parry in the attempt to murder Eli- 
zabeth, 281 —betrays the ſecret, ib. 

| Norfolk, duke of, his great character, 27 1—ghis dupli- 
city to Elizabeth, — — to the Tower, ib. 
—an inſurrection in his favour, 27 3—releaſed from his 
confinement, ib. —ſupports Mary's intereſts, ib.— 
confined and executed, 275. 

- | Northampton, battle of, 55. 

Northumberland, earl of, joined in. a party to releaſe the 
duke of Norfolk, 272 —obliged to diſperſe, 273— 
taken and committed to the caſtle of Lochleven, ib. 
tried and executed, 275. 

Nottingham, countefs of, her inſidious conduct to Eſ- 
ſex, 310—hardly uſed by Elizabeth, 311, 


th O. ; 2 


OA of reformation, what, 212. 

Oldcafile, fir John, baron of Cobham, ſupports 
the doctrines of Wickliff, 18—is indicted for hereſy, 
ib.—makes his eſcape, 19—put to the maſt cruel 
death, ibid. | | | 

Oliver Cromwell. See Cromwell, 

Orleans, famous ſiege of, 36. 

, maid of. es Joon of Arc. 

„duke of, aſſaſſinated by the duke of Burgundy, 


by yy hy Koa 


26. 
Oſbect, the impoſtor. See Warbeck. 
- Querbury, ſir Thomas, poiſoned in the Tower, 329. 
Oxferd made a biſhoprick, 166—a parliament aſſem- 


© led at, 400. 
PARIS, 
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4 R { S ſurrendered to Henry V. 28—Maſfacre of, 
278. 


Paris, Van, burnt for Arianiſm, 209. 

Parr, Catharine, married to Henry VIII. 189—her 
artful conduct, 194—marries lord Thomas Seymour, 
204—Cies in child-bed, 205. 

Parry, William, engages in a conſpiracy againſt Eliza- 
beth, abo-—betrayed by his accomplice, 281—con- 
demned and executed, ib. | 

Partridge, fir Miles, executed for treaſon, 220. 

Patay, battle of, 37. 

Percy, earl of Northumberland, takes the earl of Dou- 
glas and others priſoners, 6—receives an injurious 
meſſage from Henry, ib.— forms a conſpiracy againſt 
that prince, ib.—is pardoned by Henry, 9—joins in 
a ſecond rebellion, ib.—flies into Scotland, and is 
ſlain there, 10. | 

. Hotſpur, takes the command of his father's 

troops, 7—his prodigious valour, 8—is lain in battle, 
ibid, ö X 

Perkin lr N = N * 5 

Perſecution, the bloody, under queen Mary, 2 
2 of perſons — Par anos 1 8 

Peterborough made a biſhoprick, 167. 

; Petition of right, what, 352—enacted into a law, ib. 

Philip, archduke of Caſtile, arrives in England, 121— 
concludes a treaty of commerce with Henry, 122. 
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——— of Spain, his marriage-treaty with Mary of Eng- : 
land, 234—endeayours to throw off the odium of the 
ts perſecution, 245—his power limited by the Engliſh ö 
Ys parliament, 246—retires to Flanders, 1b.—perſuades . 
el the queen to declare war againſt France, 247—makes | 


a propoſal of marriage to Elizabeth, 253—vows de- 
ſtruction to the Engliſh, 296—totally defeated, 300. 
Percy, Thomas, joins in the powder-plot, 321—his 
letter to lord Mounteagle, 323—killed in battle, 325. 
ly, Pinkey-houſe, battle of, 199. | 
Poinings, fir Edward, commands at Havre, 277 —is 8 6 
obliged to capitulate, ib. 
Pole, cardinal, account of, 238 ſent over as legate, ib. 
, —declares for toleration, 239 —his death, 250. 
Pontoiſe taken by the Engliſh, 27. 


Pride, 


MN: DEX 


Pride, colonel, blockades the parliament-houſe, 425— 
his purge, what, 426. 

Prynne degraded by the court of Star-chamber, 364— 

- releaſed from his impriſonment, 378. | 
Purge of colonel Pride, what, 426. TH 

Puritans, ſome account of, 360—retire to America, 


304. | 
Pym, accuſes the earl of Strafford, 37 3—appointed of 
tze committee of the commons, 380 —accuſed of 
high-treaſon, 387. ä 


* TIN, St. battle of, 247. 


R 


RALE TG H, fir Walter, impriſoned by James T. 

317 - becomes the favourite of the people, 333— 

his voyage to Guiana, 334—is diſappointed in his 
ſcheme, 335—his execution, ib, | 

Reformation, in England, account of the riſe of, 144— 
begun in England, 159—carried 6n under Edward 
VI. 201—the cup reſtored to the laity, 202—almoſt 
completed, 208—eftabliſhed in England, 254—in 
Scotland, 257. 

Reliques, great numbers expoſed, 165. 

Richard, duke of York, prefers his claim to the crown, 
47 —foments the diſcontents of the people, 51— 
marches towards London, E a reforma- 
tion of the government, 52—retires to Wigmore, 
ib, —appointed protector of the kingdom, 53—ſtrip- 
ped of his power, ib.—has recourſe to arms, ib.— 

_ defeats the royal army at St. Albans, ib.—takes the 
king priſoner, ib.—diſcharged from his office, ib.— 
flies to Ireland, 54—claims the crown, 55—defeated 
and flain, 56. - 

Richard III. his wicked diſpoſition, 7 5—gets himſelf 
appointed guardian to Edward V. ib.—conduQts the 
young king to London, ib.—gets the king's brother 
into his volſeſion, 76—ſends them both to the Tower, 
ib. defers Edward's coronation, ib.—deftroys all the 
young king's friends, ib —ſummons a council in the 


ower, 77—pretends he is bewitched, . 
| ; or 
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lord Haſtings to be beheaded, 78 his barbarous treat- 
ment of Jane Shore, 979—openly aſpires to the 
throne, 80 - endeavours to prove Edward and his 
brother baſtards, ib. pretends reluctantly to receive 
the offer of the crown, 82—is ſeated on the throne, 
83—orders the young king and his brother to be 
ſmothered in the Tower, 84—is crowned at London 
and York, ib.—is oppoſed by Buckingham, 86—gets 
that nobleman into his power, and has him put to 
death, 8) brings over the parliament to his intereſt, 
ib.—is diſappointed in a ſcheme againſt the earl of 
Richmond, 88—his cruel treatment of his queen, 
ib.—is oppoſed by the earl of Richmond, 89—meets 
his enemy in Boſworth field, ib.—his deſperate ſitua- 
tion, go—his death, g91—his body treated with the 
greateſt marks of deteſtation, ib.—ſlate of the laws, 
arts, &c. during his reign, 92. 

Ridley, biſhop of London, his great abilities, 241—con- 
demned to the flames, ib.—his remarkable ſerenity of 
mind, ib.——his dreadful tortures, 242. | 

Right; petition of, what, g52—enacted into a law, ib. 

Rizzio, account of, 260—gains the affections of Mary, 
ib. made ſecretary for French diſpatches, ib.—is 
murdered in the queen's preſence, 262. 

Robertſmen, who, 120. | , 

Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul's, condemned to the 
flames, 239—his ſerenity at his execution, ib. 

Roſe, red and white, what, 47. 

Rouen, city of, taken by the Engliſh, 27. 

Roundawaydown, battle of, 398. 

2 who, 386. | 3 
upert, prince, commands under Charles I. 396—gains 
an advantage over colonel Sandys, 2 by 
Cromwell, 402—defeated at Naſeby, 408. 

Rutland, earl of, propoſes a conſpiracy againſt Henry 

IV. 2—his deteſtable conduct, 4. 


8. 
SANDER S, a clergyman, condemned to the flames 
240 


Savage, John, his deſteſtable reſolution, 282—joins in 
a confederacy to aſſaſſinate Elizabeth, 283. 
7 Sawtre, 1 
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Satotre, William, follower of Wickliff, burnt for his fe- 


ligion, 11. F 
Scrope, lady, ſent to attend the queen of Scots, 268. 
Self-denying ordinance, what, 406. 

Seymour, Jane, married to Henry VIII. 14 5—her death, 


177. | 
» lord Thomas, oppoſes his brother, 204— 

marries the queen-dowager, ib.—forms a party a- 
mong the nobility, ib.—1ngratiates himſelf with his 
ſovereign, ib. —defires to be reconciled to his brother, 
205—loſes his wife, ib.—engages fir John Sharring- 
ton in his intereſt, 206—deprived of. his poſt, and 
committed io the Tower, 209q—condemned and exe- 
cuted, ib. | 

Sharrington, ſir John, joins lord Thomas Seymour, 206. 

Ship-money, account of, 348. | Y 

Shore, Jane, account of, Jo -accuſed of witchcraft, 77 
——her puniſhment, 79. 

Shrewſbury, battle of, 8. 

Shrine of Thomas a Becket demoliſhed, 166. 

Simnel, Lambert, account of, 2 the earl 
of Warwick, 99 - proclaimed king of Ireland, ib.— 

is crowned with great ſolemnity, 100—lands in Lan- 
caſhire, ib.—defeated and taken priſoner, 101—de- 
graded to a ſcullion in the king's kitchen, ib. 

Simon, Richard, trains up a perſon to perſonate the 
young earl of Warwick, 98. . 
—_ duke of, made guardian of the kingdom, 201 

eclares for the reformed religion, ib.—his cha- 

racter, ib. —defeats the Scots at Muſſelborough, 202 
—impeaches his brother of high-treaſon, 2079—ap- 
plies himſelf ro the reformation of religion, ib.— 
eſpouſes the cauſe of the poor, 211—becomes ob- 
noxious to a very — party, 213 —ſent to the 
Tower, 215—recovers his liberty and power, 216— 
committed to the Tower, 218 condemned and exe- / 
cuted, 220. : 

Spaniſh invaſion, account of, 297. 

Spenſer, lord, joins in a conſpiracy againſt Henry IV. 
2—beheaded at Cirenceſter, 4. 

Spurs, battle of, 131. 

Standard, the royal, erected at Nottingham, 394. 

Stanhope, Sir Michael, executed for treaſon, 220. 


Stanley, 


ey, 
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Stanley, lord, ſuſpects the duke of Glouceſter's defigns, 
76—narrowly eſcapes with his life, 78—joius the earl 
of Richmond, go. 44, 


% 


eee Clifford, 108 - condemned and beheaded, 

ibi | 

Star-chamber, court of, its arbitrary deciſions, 363— 
aboliſhed, 379. 

Statute, the bloody, what, 167. | 

Strafford, earl of. See Wentworth, fir Thomas. 

Stratton-h1ll, battle of, 398. | 

Suffolk, duke of, takes the lead in the miniſtry, 47— 
beheaded in a long-boat near Dover, 49. 

Supremacy, oath of,” taken by the clergy, 160. 

Surry, earl of, his great accompliſhments, r96—con- 
demned and executed, 197. 


T 


T4 YLOR, a clergyman, condemned to the flames, 
240—his patience in torture, ib. 

Terouanne beſieged by Henry VIII. 130—reheved by 
Fontrailles, 131—ſurrenders to the Englith, ib. 

Tewkeſbury-park, battle of, 66. 

Thomas, St. vicar of, hanged in his robes on the top of 
his own ſteeple, 212. 

Throgmorton, ſir Nicholas, ſent ambaſſador to Scotland, 
266—perſuades Mary to reſign her power, ib. 

Tonnage and poundage, what, n 

Tournay beſieged by Henry VIII. 132. 

Tewton, battle of, 23 

Zrollop, ſir Andrew, deſerts from the duke of York, 54. 

Troye, treaty of, 27. | 

Thrrel, fir — murders Edward V. and his brother in 
the tower, 84. 


. V. 


ANE, ſir Ralph, executed for treaſon, 220. 
Vendome, count of, takes the Maid of Orleans 
priſoner, 39. 
Verncuil, battle of, 33. | | 
Villiers, George, becomes the favourite of James l. 
331—created duke of Buckingham, ib.—carries the 
prince 


„ fir William, joins Warbeck, 107—accuſed by 


. 


prince of Wales to Spain, 33) his impolitic con- 
duct, ib.—cenſured by the parliament, 344 —de- 
fended by the king, 346 —fails in his expedition to 
Rochelle, 3 50—fits out another fleet, 355—is aſſaſ- 
ſinated by Felton, 357. a : 

Foiſy, biſhop of Exeter, deprived of his ſee, 217 re- 
ored to his biſhoprick, 232. 


W 


7 LSING HAM, ſecretary of ſtate, diſcovers 
Babington's plot, 284——his proteſtations on Ma- 

ry's trial, 287. 

War, civil, account of, 393. | 

Marbeck, Perkin, an impoſtor, who, 104—ſent to 

Ireland, and perſonates the duke of York, 105—in+ 

vited to the court of France, ib.—refides at the court 

of Burgundy, 106—attempts to land in Kent, 109— 


marries lady Catharine Gordon, ib. protected by 


"ron of Scotland, ib.—retires to the faſtneſſes of 

reland, 111—lands in Cornwall, ib.—takes the title 
of Richard IV. ib.—marches to Taunton, 112— 

takes ſanctuary in the monaſtery of Beaulieu. ib.— 
ſurrenders himſelf to juſtice, 113—committed to the 
Tower, 114—enters into a correſpondence with the 
earl of Warwick, ib.—condemned and executed, 
115. 

Warwick, earl of, eſcapes to Calais, 54—marches to 
London at the head of an army, ib.—defeats the 
king's army, 55—is routed at St. Alban's, 57 —fixes 
Edward IV. on the throne, 60—atfronted by that 
prince, 61—joins the party of queen Margaret, 62 
—— drives Edward from the throne, 63 —acquires the 
title of king-maker, 65—defeated and ilain, d. 

———; the young earl of, confined in the Tower, g8 
—perſonated by Simnel, ib.—ſhown publicly at St. 
Paul's, 99g—joins with Warbeck, 114—convicted of 
high-treaſon, and beheaded, 115. 

———, Dudley, earl of, defeats the Norfolk rebels, 
213 fome account of, ib.— heads a party againſt the 
protector, 215—aſſumes the reins of government, 
ib,—deprives Gardiner of his ſee, 217—obtains the 
eſtates and title of the late duke of — 
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218 — arreſts the duke of Somerſet, ib.—recom- 
mends lady Jane Gray to the king, as the moſt law- 
ful heir to the crown, 221 — procures the title of 
duke of Suffolk for the marquis of ' Dorſet, ib. — 
marries' his ſon to the lady Jane Gray, ib.—betroths 


his daughter to lord Haſtings, ib. — his tyrannical 


behaviour to the judges, - 222—attempts to ſeize. the 
perſon of Mary, 227 — prorlaims lady Jane Gray, 
228 — takes the coramand of the army, 229 — his 
puſillanimous behaviour, ib. —ſent to the Tower, 230 
 —condemned and executed, ib. | 
Welch, ſome account of, 300, 305. 
Wenlock, lord, killed by the duke of Somerſet, 67. 
Wentworth, lord, his brave defence of Calais, 248 — 
obliged to capitulate, ib. . | 
—— {ir Thomas, made a miniſter of ſtate, 359 — 


created earl of Strafford, ib.—his great abilities, ib, - 


—manages the civil affairs of the nation, 362—im- 
ached -by the commons, 373 — tried before the 
houſe of peers, ib. —ſubſtance of the articles of im- 
peachment, ib, — his noble defence, 374 — found 
ilty by his peers, 375 — his generous letter to the 
ing, ib. —his behaviour at his execution, 376. 
Weſtminſter made a biſhoprick, 166. 
Weſtmoreland, earl of, joins in a party to releaſe the 


duke of Norfolk, 272 — obliged to diſperſe, 273 — 


eſcapes to Flanders, ib.—dies in exile, 281, _ 

Wilford, Ralph, perſonates the duke of York, 114— 
taken and executed, ib. 

Mimöleton, lord, commands a fleet of ſhips againſt Cadiz, 
345—miſcarries in the attempt, ib. 

Winter, 'Thomas, engages in the powder-plot, 321— 
taken and executed, 326. 

Molſey, cardinal, account of, 135 — becomes the fa- 
vourite of Henry VIII. 136—his preferments, 137— 
made legate to the pope, ib.—loads the people with 
taxes, 142 — reproved ſeverely by Henry, 143 — pre- 
ſents York palace to the king, ib.—founds two new 


colleges at Oxford, 144—is commiſſioned. to examine 
the validity of Henry's marriage, a51—his tempo- 
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riſing conduct, 153—his eſtates ſequeſtered, -e 
prin hi ſeat, ib.—arreſted for high treaſon, 156— 
8 death ib. 5 / 
| Women of London demand a peace, 401. 
Woodville, Elizabeth, married to Edward IV. 61 
Wat, fir Thomas, heads the Kentiſh inſurgents, 234— 
taken priſoner and executed, 235. 
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